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N^ 4% SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1753. 



■ Sua cuique Deus Jii dira Cupido, 

VIRG. 

Our lasts are Gods, and what they will is fate. 

JL HAD the misfortune, some time ^o, to be in 
company where a gentleman, who has the honour 
to be a principal speaker at a disputing society of 
the first class, was expected. Till this person came 
in, the conversation was carried on with the cheer- 
ful easy negligence of sensible good-humour : but 
we soon discovered that his discourse was a perpe- 
tual effort to betray the company into attempts to 
prove i^lf-evldent propositions ; a practice in which 
he seems to have followed the example of that deep / 
philosopher, who denied motion, ' because,' as he 
said, * a body must move either where it is, or 
where it is not ; and both suppositions are equally 
absurd.' 

His attempt, however, was totally unsuccessful ; 
till at last he affirmed, that a saan had no mor» 
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power over his own actions than a clock ; and that 
the motions of the human machine were determined 
by irresistible propensities, as a clock is kept going 
by a weight. This proposition was answered with 
a loud laugh ; every one treated it as an absurdity 
which.it was impossible to believe; arid, to expose 
him to the ridicule of the company, he was desired 
to prove what he had advanced, as a fit punish- 
ment of his design to engage others to prove tho 
contrary, which, though for a different reason, wag 
yet equally ridiculous. After a long harangue, in 
which he retailed all the sophistry that he rememi- 
bered, and much more than he undierstood, he had 
the mortification to find that he had made no pro- 
selyte, nor was yet become of sufficient consequence 
to provoke an antagonist. 

I sat silent ; and as I was indulging my specu- 
lation on the scene which chance had exhibited be- 
fore me, I recollected several incidents which con- 
vinced me, that most of the persons who were 
present had lately professed the opinion which they 
now opposed ; and acted upon that very principle " 
which thev derided as absurd; and appeared to de- * 
test as impious. 

The company consisted of Mr. Traffic, a wealthy 
merchant ; Mr. Courtly, a commissioner of a public "^ 
office ; Mr. Gay, a gentleman in whose conversa- 
tioh there is a higher strain of pleasantry and hu- 
mour, than in any other person of nfiy acquaintance; 
and Myrtilla, the wife of our friend, at whose Ijpuse'^ 
•we were assembled to dine, and Who', during this ' 
interval, was engaged by some unexpected business * 
in Another room. 

Those incidents which I then recollected, I will . 
nov? relatie: nor can any df the' persons whom 1 : 
have thus ventured to name, be justly offended' : " 
becliuse that which is declared not to be- the effect 
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of choice, cannot be considered as the object pf 
ce|:^ure. 

With Mr. Traffic I had contracted an intimacy 
in our younger days, which, notwithstanding the 
(Jisparity of pur fortune, has continued till now. 
We ^ad both been long acquainted with a gentle- 
man, who, though his extensive trade had contri- 
buted to enrich his country, was himself, by suddeA 
and inevitable losses, become poor : his. credit, how- 
*ever, was still good ; and, by the risk of a certain 
1aum, it was still possible to retrieve his fortune. 
WiUi this "gentleman we had spent many a social 
hour ; we had habitually drank his health when be 
was absent, and always expressed our sentiments 
of his merit in the highest terms. In this exigency, 
therefore, he applied to me, and communicated the 
secret of his distress; a secret, which is always con- 
cealed by a generous mind till it is extorted by tor- 
ture that can no longer be borne ; he knew my cir- 
cumstances too well, to expect the sum that he 
wanted from my purse : but he requested that I 
would, to save him from the pain and confusion of 
such a conversation, communicate his request, and 
a true state of his affairs, to Mr. . Traffic : ' for,' 
says he, * though I coyld raise double the sum upo^ 
my own personal security, yet I would no ipore 
borrow of a man without acquainting him at what 
risk he lends, than I would solicit the insurance of 
a ship at a common premium, when I knew, by 
pri^te intelligence, that she could swim no longer 
than every pump was at work,' 

I undertook this business with the utmost conr 
fidence of success. Mr. Traffi,c heard the account 
of our friend's misfortunes with great appearance 
of concern ; f he warmly commended his integrity, 
and lamented the precarious situation of a trader, 

b2 
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whom economy and diligence cannot secure from 
calamities, which are brought upon others only by 
profusion and riot : but as to the money, he said, 
that I could not expect him to venture it without 
security : that my friend himself could not wonder 
that his request was refused, a request with which, 
indeed,' said he, * I cannot possibly comply.' What- 
ever may be thought of the free agency of myself 
and my friend, which Mr. Traffic had made no 
scruple to deny in a very interesting particular : I 
believe every one will readily admit, that Mr. Traffic 
was neither free in speculation nor fact : for he can 
be little better than a machine actuated by avarice, 
who had not power to spare one thousand pounds 
from two hundred times the sum, io prevent the 
immediate ruin of a man, in whose behalf he had 
been so often liberal of praise, with whom his social 
enjoyments had been so long connected, and for 
whose misfortunes he was sensibly touched. 

Soon after this disappointment, my unhappy friend 
became a bankrupt, and applied to me once more, to 
solicit Mr. Courtly for a place in his office. By Mr. 
Courtly I was received with great friendship ; he 
was much affected with the distresses of my friend; he 
generously gave me a bank note, which he requested 
me to apply to his immediate relief in such a manner 
as would least wound his delicacy ; and promised 
that the first vacancy he should be provided for : but 
when thfe vacancy happened, of which I had the 
earliest intelligence, he told me, with evident com- 
punctioii and distress, * that he could not possibly 
Fulfil his promise, for that a very great man had re- 
co)nmended one of his domestics, whose solicitation 
for that reason it was not in his power to refuse.* 
*This gentleman, therefore, had also professed himself 
a machine ; and indeed he appears to have been no 
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le^ tl(e instrament of ambition, than Mr. Traffic 

of avarice. , , . , , 

Mr. Gay, ,the wit, be^i^es that he hfis yory much 
the air of a free agent, js a man qi deep penetration, 
great delicacy, find strong con^pas^ion : but, ist dir 
rect opposition to a^ these great and gpod qualities^ 
he is continually entangled, .in difficulties, a^id pren 
cipitated not only into ijideqency and unkindness, 
but injpiety, by his Ipve, pf ri4icul^ J yei^embered 
tl^at Ihad lately exppstul^t^ wi;^ him about this 
strajige perversion of his ai}ilitjp9, \jx these termsi 
* Dear Ci^ar^, i|t am^ps.jne th^jb^you should. ra-r 
ther affect the qharacter, pf a ^^rry fellow^ :thaQ a 
wise man ; that you, si^oujii njortify a friend„ whom 
yqu not.onlv Iqye^ bu^,^teem; iwrantonly.jn^tngle a 
character ,yrn[jcj^ y^^i Tpvi^jri^ucQ, betray a s^ret^ vior 
late trut^ji^d -sport .wi|h.tJ^^. dpptriues^.a^d.the 
practice ^of a rfligiop which, you beheve,. merely for 

tjie pleiv?}?/!® P^ ^®^^S IfiV^gW.att' I remember, tpo^ 
th^t wheji'he h^d,h^^fi.nji^,put, hQ sJu:u'ggBd,up hia 
stouldersj;, ai^ji, ^ gjreatly ,,exj;^Bding the , longitudinal 
d(imensiQn^ of his countenance,, ^^AUtbis/ said ha, 
« is very trvie; Ijut jf I.was tp he k^p^ed,.! could 
not help it.' . Here was another decWaUon in. fa-* 
vour of fatality. Poor Gay profjB^s^s.hiawelf a slava 
r^th^r tp vaijity^than to. .vice* and. pfl^tiently submits 
tQ tli^ most ridiculous drudgery without one struggle 

fbr Ji-fie^om. ,. , , .^. ,.....- . 

Of th<e,la4y I am i^n wiling tp speak ,with oqual 
plainness, J bjif.I Jippe.]VIyrtilla,^ill,allpw roe to 
p)ead an. Irresistible \mpulse, wh^^ho reflecls that 
I ^ have h^ard h^.li^ept that she. is herself . urged 
bj; ap irjres^stible impulse to play^ i remembered 
tliat I had,/ at ^ the request. of. my friend, taken an 
opportimity yi^hen ^e, yrerp a^lpne, indirectly to re- 
present the pernicious consequences of indulging so 

B 3 
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preposterous an inclination. She perceived my de- 
sign ; and immediately accused herself with an ho- 
nest sensibility that burst into tears; but at the 
time told me, ' that she was no more able to refraia 
from cards than to fly :' and a few nights afterwards 
I observed her chairmen waiting at the door of a 
great lady, who seldom sees company but on a 
Sunday, and then has always the happiness of en- 
gaging a brilliant assembly at cards. 

After I had recollected these incidents, I looked 
with less contempt upon our Necessitarian ; and to 
confess a truth, with less esteem upon his present 
opponents. I took for granted that this gentleman's 
opinion proceeded from a consciousness that he was 
himself the slave of some or all of these vices and 
follies ; and that he was prompted by something 
like benevolence, to communicate to others a dis- 
covery, by which alone he had been able to quiet 
bis own mind, and to regard himself rather as an 
object of pity than contempt. And, indeed, no 
man, without great incongruity, can affirm that he 
has powers which he does not exert, when, to exert 
them, is evidently his highest interest ; nor should 
he be permitted to arrogate the dignity of a free 
agent, who has once, professed himself to be the 
mere instrument of necessity. 

While I was making these reflections, the hus- 
band of Myrtilla came in ; and, to atone for any dis- 
honour which custom or prejudice may suppose to 
be reflected upon him by the unhappy fatality of his 
wife, I shall refer to him, as an incontestable proof, 
that though there are some who have sold themselves 
to do' evil, and become the bondmen of iniquity, yet 
there are others who preserve the birthright of beings 
that are placed but a little lower than the angels; and 
who may, without reproach, deny the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, by which they are degraded into an equahty 
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"with brutes that perish. I acknowledge, indeed, that 
my friend has motives from which he acts ; but his 
motives receive their force &om reason illuminated 
by revelation, and conscience invigorated by hope. 
I acknowledge, too, that he is under subjection to a 
master; but let it be remembered, that it is to him 
only, * whose service is perfect freedom.' 
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Mobi^te viget. VIRO. 

Its life is motion. 
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SIR, March 1% 1753. 

The adulteration of the copper-coin, as it is highly 
pernicious to trade in general, so it more immedi- 
ately affects the itinerate branches of it. Among 
these, at present, are to be found the only circula-* 
tors of base metal ; and, perhaps, the only dealers, 
who are obliged to take in payment such counter- 
feits, as will fmd a currency no where else : and yet 
they are not allowed to raise the price of their com- 
modities, though they are abridged of so consider- 
able aportion of their profits. 

A lybum execution, a duel, a most terrible fire, 
or a hoiridi barbarous^ bloody, cruel and inhuman 



tourrf^ir, ^^ wbni? to britig iw vast i^if^iiU t6' tft"6 
W^ cfess 6f paihf)!i1et6ers, who' gi^t tfifei'r liVelmobd 
by vending tnose diufhal record^ phblicly in Ae 
streets ; but since hAlfp6ri"66 AkVe* b6eii viilued alt no 
inor^' th»i fiVepetlde the p6tind weight, tiese oc- 
casional pifeiieff will hardly ansXYei* the ex^efices" olT 
printing and pajier ; and the ^fvanl-maid', Who used 
to indulge her taste of polite literature, by purchasing 
fifty new playhouse songs, or a whole poetical sheet 
of the Yorkshire garland or Gloucestershire tragedy 
for a halfpenny, can now scarcely procure more than 
one single slip of ' I love Sue, or the Lover's Com- 
plaint.' 

It iff also' ooservalJle, that ttid ^ark* no longer 
echoes with the shrill cry of * Tooth-picks ! Take 
you six, your honour,, for a halfpenny,' as it did 
when halfpence were halfpence worth. The vender 
contents herself with silently presenting her little 
portable shop; and guards against the rapacity of 
the buyer, by exhibiting* a very small parcel of her 
ware's. ^^ 

But the greatest scrffei'ers are undoubtedly the 
numerous fiitemity of beggars ; for, as things are 
cirdimisiaij^ed, it i^^buld be almost as profitable to 
work as to beg, were it npt that many more are now 
induced to deal out thdr charity in what is of no 
other use to themselve;3, in the hope of receiving 
seven-fold in return. Indeed, since the usual dona- 
tion' has been so much lessened in . its Value, the 
beagars have been observed to be more vociferous 
and importunate. One of these oratop, who takes 
his stand at Spring-gardens, now enforces his pite^ 
ous complaint, with* Good Christians, one, good 
halfjpenny to the stone blind !' and anbther, who tells 
yea he'has lost the use of his precious lim'fos, ficl- 
iseaees your compassion by shewing -a bad.half- 
penny, and declaruig'that he is ready to perish Witfi 
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hunger, having tried it in. vain at twenty-three places 
to buy a. Bit optread. ' Farthings, we are told, were 
formerly called in by the beggars, as they threaten- 
ed the ruin of their community. I should not won- 
der, therefore, if this public-spirited people were al- 
so to put a stop to the circulation of bad halfjpence, 
by melting them down from time to time as they 
come into their hands. The experiment is worth, 
making; and I am assured, that, for some end or 
other, orders will be issued out from the king of the 
beggars, to bring all their adulterated copper to their 
mint in the Borough, or their foundery in Moor- 
fields. 

I was led to the consideration of this subject by 
some halfpence I had just received in change: among 
which one in particular attracted my regard, that 
seemed once to have borne the profile of King Wil- 
liam, now scarcely visible, as it was very much bat- 
tered, and besides other marks of ill-usage had a hole 
through the middle. As it happened to be the even- 
ing of a day of some fatigue, my reflections did not 
much interrupt my propensity to sleep, and I insen- 
sibly fell into a kind of half-slumber ; when to ima- 
gination the halfpenny which then laid before me 
upon the table, erected itself upon its rim, and from 
the royal hps stamped on its surface articulately ut- 
tered the following narration : 

* Sir ! I shall not pretend to conceal from you the 
illegitimacy of my birth, or the baseness of my ex- 
traction ; and though I seem to bear the venerable 
marks of old age, I received my being at Birming- 
ham not six months ago. From thence I was trans- 
ported, with many of my brethren of different dates, 
characters, and configurations, to a Jew-pedlar in 
Duke's place, who paid for us in specie scarce a 
fifth part of our nominal and extrinsic value. We 
were soon after separately disposed of, at a more 
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"ftiddefat^'prbfiti to coffee-liouses, cfibp-bous^, eliahd* 

'Ter-shops 4nd gin-sliops. 

'^'I^had riot bfeen itmg in the world, beforeajtt in- 
genious transmuler* of metals laid violent' hands on 
fae; and observing my thin shape and flat surface, 

'by'flielielp of a little quicksilver 'ebtaltei irie into a 
tJnilling. Use, however, soon degraded me 'again 

'to iny 'hative low station ; and I unfortunately 
feiririto ihe possession of an urchin just bfeeched, 

Vhb received ine as'a Christmas-box of his god- 

'nidth'er. 

* A loVe of money is ridiculously instilled into 
children so early, that before they can possibly cofn- 
"prehend the usie of it, they consider it as of great 
VaJiie: I lost, (herefofe, the very essence of my 
Wng, in the custody of this hopeful disciple of 
avarice and folly ; and Was kept only to be looked 
at and admired ; tut a bigger boy after a while 
"snatched me from him, arid released me from my 
confinement. 

* 1 now underwent Vaiidus hardships amoris; his 
p^ay-feilowSj arid was kiclted about, hustled, Vossed 
up, arid chucks into hole's ; whicn very much D?Lt- 
te'feA arid 'iriiipaired me ; but I siiffered most by it^ 
^yeggirig of tops, the mark's of which 1 have borne 
a^At rii6 lb ftis day. I ^^ in *this state 'the un- 
witting cause of rapacity, strife, fenvy, rancour, 'ma- 
Yite and r6verige, among the little apes of mankind ; 
aj)d bedime tfee object and the nurse of those passiops 
^hich disgi'iice human nature, Whilelappeareabrily 
'to erigage cliil'dren in innocent paslilries. At lerigth, 
I Was aismiss'ed frbiri their service, by a Ihrbw witn 
a barrbW-woihari for an orange. 

' Firbm her it is hatural to coiicliide, I posted lb 
Ihb gin-shop; where, indeed, it is probable I slibul3 
fi&ve immediately gone, if her nusbahd, a fdot- 
soldief, had not wrested riie frorii heir, at the expense 



of a. blgody^npsp^b^ck^ey^, scr^j^^ied.face, and 
iom regfinpift^ls., %.mm I,w^.car^4 to the Mall 
m'St.jJ4m^> Pai|k; . w^lifjre — I aff> ash^wd. ^o teU 
hpw ; I paj^ted,-tr^oB(i,hin)--TLe.t it suffice. that J jwaai,, 
sqpo B,^ei safeHy dqposaied, in a .nig|it7Aell^r» 
' * jFrqip hepc^. t , got ,intp. the coa^-poc^^t of a 

Blpodiijaijjl fqp(i^b€;4u^^^r^.>w^ ^y^X^l of juy bre^, 
thren f<ix s^me ^ay^ .np][iotipe4. But, oE^e evening, 

:h^Ieh^ 
dininig- 
ed^,Jiad^eei)t^, s9.,jU|3p^i^rly. to him th^^day -b^ore, 
as^o,d^e jpajgue/i^tjpfh^,!^^^^ vK^ .reposed, in 90ft . 
ea^^^pnT^ pi^e.T^rk^ carpet.. ti^l the ne:?Lt^nioxning, 
w^p pg^aid ?wgK'^',u§jUp^. ai3\dsopn^ pf us were a,l- . 
\oXtfid,\6jpuTc\mp^^povy^.,to buy *^auff,;and I my-^, , 
self , was. immediately trucjied.away at, th^,4P9r.for^ 
the Sw^eth^^rt's p^light 

' It is .not ray de^gn to enurapf ate, jexejyi little,, 
accident , that , }ias . bef^len ^ miQ, or ta , d^^U upoq, r, 
trivial and indifferei^t circumstfinces, as., is the.pracn,, 
tic^. of. .those. imJKQ?ianjt.,.egpti^t§, wlip, wiiW, noxi^,, 
tivQS^ memoirs, and travels. . As, useless, tp the qon^j^, . 
t naunity. as itiy singje, ?ei{ uiay, app^V^ to ])«„ I havf^ ^ 
heeJCk.tf^ instnuj^nt oC;mudi goo^, and evjl ,iu,.th!B^ 
intercpurse b^ ,mankip4 *, I ^^yq contributed., na 
snj^l sun},,to the fey^enups, of the crowi^ by my, , 
share, in jach nejvsp^er ^ an4 in the pon^sijimption pf 
tobacco, spirituous liquprs^ and other ^.1;axab.le.Comf.,., 
mpdities. .If.I have encqur^ed del|auchery, pi:3up' 
ported extrajir^ance ^^ I haye also, rewarded the;la-... 
Doaira .of industry, and relieved the,ne94^ities.of in^ . 
digence. The poor acknowli^dge me as their coii- 
stant. friend; and the rich, though they a£fect to ^ 
slight me, and treat me with contempt, are often re* . 
duced by their follies to distresses which it is even 
in my powe; to relieye. 
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' The present exact scrutiny into our constitution 
has, indeed, very much obstructed and embarrass^ 
ed my travels ; though I could not but rejoice in my 
condition last Tuesday, as I was debarred having 
any share in maiming, bruising and destropng the 
innocent victims of vulgar barbarity: I was happy 
in being confined to the mock-encounters with fea- 
thers and stufied leather ; a childish sport, rightly 
calculated to initiate tender minds in arts of cruelty, 
and prepare them for the exercise of inhumanity on 
helpless animals ! 

* I shall conclude, Sir, with informing you by 
what means I came to you in the condition you see. 
A choice spirit, a member of the Kill-Care Club, 
broke a link-boy's pate with me last night, as a re- 
ward for lighting him across the kennel. The lad 
wasted half his tar-flambeau in looking for me; .but 
I escaped his search, being lodged snugly against a 
post. This morning a parish girl picked me up, and 
carried me with raptures to the next baker's shop to 
purchase a roll. The master, who was church- 
warden, examined me with great attention, and their 
gruffly threatening her with Bridewell for putting 
off bad money, knocked a nail through my middle, 
and fastened me to the counter : but the moment 
the poor hungry child was gone, he whipt me up 
again, and sending me away with others in change 
to the next customer, gave me this opportunity of 
relating my adventures to you.' 

When I awaked, I found myself so much invigo- 
rated by my nap, that I immediately wrote down 
the strange story which I had just heard ; and as it 
IS not totally destitute of use and entertainment, I 
have sent it to you, that by means of your paper it 
may be communicated to the public. 
A. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
TIM. TURNPENNY. 
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Arcanum neque tu scrutaberis tiUius unquam ; 
Commisiumque teges, et vino tortus yet tra. HOR. 

Strive not 
Your patron's bosom to explore ; 
And let not wine or anger wrest 
Th' introsted secret from your breast. FRANCIS. 

I OWE the following paper to an unknown corres- 
pondent, who sent it to Mr. Payne a few days ago, 
directed to the Adventurer. As I have no objec- 
tion to the general principles upon which it is writ- 
ten, I have taken the first opportunity to communi- 
cate it to the public : the subject is unquestionably 
of great importance; and as I think it is far from 
being exhausted, it may possibly produce another 
lucubration. 

Amongst all the beauties and excellences of the 
ancient writers, of which I profess myself an ad- 
mirer, there are none which strike me with mora 
veneration, than the precepts they have delivered to 
us for our conduct in society. The fables of the 
poets, and the narrations of the historians, amaze 
and delight us with their respective qualifications; 
but we feel ourselves particularly concerned, whea 
a moral virtue, or a social obligation, is set before 
us, the practice 6f which is our indispensable duty : 
and, perhaps, we are more ready to observe these 
instructions, or at least acquiesce sooner in the pro-* 

VOL. XXIV. G 
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priety of them, as the authority of the teacher is un- 
questionable, the address not particularly confined 
or levelled, and the censure consequently less dog^ 
matical. 

Of all the virtues which the ancients possessed, 
the zeal and fidelity of their friendships appear to me 
as the highest distinctions of their characters. Pri- 
vate persons and particular affinities amongst them, 
have been long celebrated and admired : and if we 
examine their conduct as companions, we shall find, 
that the rites of their religion were not more sacred, 
more strongly ratified, or more severely preserved, 
than their laws of society. 

The table of friendship, and the altar of sacrifice, 
were equally uncontaminated: the mysteries of Bac- 
chus were enveloped with as many leaves as those 
of Ceres ^ and profanation of either deity excluded - 
the offenders from the assemblies of men ; the re- * 
Vealer was judged accursed, and impiety was thoiight > 
to accompany his steps. 

Without inveighing against the practice of the^ 
pi^pBOdt times, or comparing it with that of the past, ' 
I shall only remark,, that if we cannot meet {together -^^ 
upon the honest principles of social beings, tbsre is 4 
reason to fear, that we are placed in the most unfor- 
tunate and. lamentable aeca .since the creation of 
maokiBd. : It is not the increase of vices inseparable * 
frem/ humanity that ^alarms us, the riots of the licen*^ • 
tieus^or the .outrages of the profligate ; but • it is the « 
ahflenoe of that integrity, the neglect of that virtue, 
the^contempt of that^honouTy whic^ by^ connecting ; 
iniiijridaals • formed- -: society, j and- r vnthout4 wkichr '- 
somty can>no> longer subsist. 

Few^meU'-are calculated lor that clo8ei:eoinneKioii, i* 
t^oh wediodngaish by.the'app^ation>iof'fri8Dd<Ki* 
sfaipi;- and we well know the i difference^ bet weenie « 
fri«i4 and eniacqnaiatapcB ;. th e . a c qu ik i te tt ey4iitie;.j 
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.a post of progressiooa; and after having paiMd 
J through a coarse of proper experience, and giTiiii 
•sufficient evidaace of his merit, takes a new title, 
and ranks himself higher. >He must'flow'be con- 
(sideredas in a place of consequence; in trhidi all 
.the ornaments of our nature are necessary to sup- 
. port) him. But the great requisites, those without 
which all others are useless, are fidelity and tacitur- 
nity. He must not only i be superior to loquacious 
inibeeility,>he must be well able to repress the at- 
tacks of curiosity, and to resist those powerful en* 
.'gincs that will be employed against him, 'wine and 
resentment. Such are 'the powers that he muit 
rCODstantly exert, after a trust is reposed in him : 
and that he may not overload himself, let him ndt 
jttdd to his charge, by his own inquiries ; let it be li 
•devolved, not an acquired commission. Thus ac- 
coutred, 



•Suh usdem 



Sit trabibus^/ragilemgue mecum 
Sahal Phasilon. 



Tbey, who joysterieg veYOtl, 



Beneath my roof shall never live, 

'Shall never lioist with me the doubtful sail. 

FRANCIS. 

Hieoe are as few instigations in this country to a 
breach of confidence, as sincerity can rejoice under. 
The betrayer is for ever shut out from the ways of 
men, and his discoveries are deemed the effects of 
malice. We wisely imagine, he must be actuated 
by other motives than the promulgation of truth ; 
ind we receive his evidence, however we may use it, 
with contempt Political exigences may require a 
ready reception of such private advices; but though 
dw necessities of government admit the intelligence, 
the wisdom of it but barely encourages the intelli- 

c2 
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gencer. There is no name so odious to us, as tliat 
of an informer.. The very alarm in our streets at 
the approach of one, is a sufficient proof of the ge- 
neral abhorrence of this character. 

Since these are the consequential conditions upon 
which men acquire this denomination, it may be 
asked, what are the inducements to the treachery. 
I do not suppose it always proceeds from the bad- 
ness of the mind ; and, indeed, I think it is impos- 
sible that it should : weakness discovers what ma- 
lignity propagates ; till at last, confirmation is re- 
quired, with all the solemnity of proof, from the 
first author of the report; who only designed to 
gratify his own loquacity, or the importunity of his 
companion. An idle vanity inclines us to enume- 
rate our parties of mirth and friendship ; and we 
believe our importance is increased, by a recapitu- 
lation of the discourse, of which we were such dis- 
tinguished sharers; and to shew that we were 
esteemed fit to be entrusted with affairs of great 
concern and privacy, we notably give in our detail 
'of them. - 

There is, besides, a very general inclination 
amongst us to hear a secret, to whomsoever it re- 
lates, known or unknown to us, of whatever im- 
port, serious or trifling, so it be but a secret : the 
delight of telling it, and of hearing it, are nearly 
proportionate and equal. The possessor of the 
valuable treasure appears indeed rather to have the 
advantage ; and he seems to claim his superiority. 
I have discovered at once in a large company, by 
an air and deportment that is assumed upon such 
occasions, who it is that is conscious of this happy 
charge: he appears restless and full of doubt for a 
considerable time ; has frequent consultations with 
himself, like a bee undetermined where to settle in 
a variety of sweets ; till at last, one happy ear at- 
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tr«cU him ino«» forcibly tkan the veBt, flid tbflM her 
fixes; * stealing and giving oddnrs.' 

in » tittle time il beeo«a«9 a ifiatfer ol gr^ttf 

amazement^ that the whole Mmm i» as well^ ao^ 

qu i imhffrt with Ihe atovy, as the l^o who* v^re 9Cf 

biasil^s engaged ; and the- constemaieion is gveat^r^ 

as each reporter is confident, that he only com*^ 

xnunicated it to one person. ^ A report,' says Stra- 

da, 'thus transmitted from one to one, is like a 

drop of water at the top of a house; it descends 

but from tile to tile, yet at last makes its way to 

the gutter, and. then is involved in. the general 

stneam.' And if I may add to the comparison, the 

drop of water, after its progress through all the 

chminels of the streets, is^not more' oontatninated 

with, filth, and} dirt, than a' simple storyv after it 

ha9i passed; through the QR)Uth»< of a> few^ modmn 

tale^beareiSri 



ttm^ 
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Nulla ,Jida regni wocMj onutitque potutos 

Jmpatietu consorUs erit, LUCAK. 

t^ faith' of partnership domirtibiinDivlis ; 
StiUldilbcord hovcn o'er 4dfrfdUid'thh>iiM« 

It'isswell knowBv that many-things 'attpeaf)plfltn> 
siUe in speculation, .which i can* i never W>reduc6d 
tO' practioe^ and^thatofuke numbiiiieflB projMS 
tkatiihave^^ttered mankind iwkhitheorethealspiwP 
oittDe80^few..hAve<Mrvedkayx>ther pat)>o0e't]liu)''td 
ihew the ingenuity of their contrivers*- A*^dy>||tf 

c3 
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to the moon, however romantic and abBurd. the 
scheme may now appear, since the properties of 
air have been better understood, seemed highly pro- 
bable to many of the aspiring wits in the last cen- 
tury, who began to doat upon their glossy plumes, 
and fluttered with impatience for the hour of their 
departure : 



•Pereant vestigia milk 



Antefugam, absentemque ferit gravis ungula campunu 

Hilla, Talei, and floods appear already crost ; 
And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 

POPE. 

Among the fallacies which only experience can 
detect, there are some, of which scarcely experience 
itself can destroy the influence ; some which, by a 
captivating shew of indubitable certainty, are ' per* 
petually gaining upon the human mind ; and whichy 
though every trial ends in disappointment, obtain 
new credit as the sense pf miscamage wears gradu- 
ally away, persuade us to try again what we have 
tried already, and expose us by the same failure to 
double vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delusive kind, is the ex- 
pectation of great performances by confederated 
strength. The speculatist, when he has carefully 
observed how much may be performed by a single 
hand, calculates by a very easy operation the force 
of thousands, and goes on accumulating power till 
resistance vanishes before it ; then rejoices in the 
success of his new scheme, and wonders at the folly 
or idleness of former ages, who have lived in want 
of what might so readily be procured, and Buffered 
themselves to be debarred from happiness by obsta- 
cles which one united tffort would have so easily 
surmounted. 
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But this gigantic phantom of collective power 
vanishes at once into air and emptiness, at the first 
attempt to put it into>ction; The different appre- 
hensions,- the discordant passions, the jairing interests 
of men, \yill scarcely permit that many should unite 
in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated design, some will 
never be brought to discern the end ; and of the se- 
veral means by which it may be accomplished, the 
choice will be a perpetual subject of debate, as every 
man is swayed in his determination by his own 
knowledge or convenience. In a long series of ac- 
tion, some will languish with fatigue, and some be 
drawn off by present gratifications ; some will loiter 
because others labour, and some will cease to la- 
bour because others loiter ; and if once they come 
within prospect of success and profit, some will be 
greedy and others envious; some' will undertake 
more than they can perform, to enlarge th^ir claims 
of advantage ; some will perform le^s than they, 
undertake, lest their labours should chiefly turn to 
the benefit of others. 

The history of mankind informs us that a single 
power is very seldom broken by a confederacy. 
States of different interests, and aspects malevolent 
to each other, may be united for a time by common 
distress ; and in the ardour of jself>preservation fall 
unanimously upon an enemy, by whom they are all 
equally endangered. But if their first attack can 
be withstood, time will never fail to dissolve their 
union: success and miscarriage will be equally 
destructive : after, the conquest of a province, they 
will quarrel in the divisibn ; after the loss of a battle, 
all will be endeavouring to secure themselves by 
abandoning the rest. 

From the impossibility of confining numbers to 
the constant and uniform prosecution of a common 
interest, arises the difficulty of securing subjects 



i^b«ray9 gradjually s^ing aw.ay ffjom, tl^^ miiA^ t^ 
tlie. feW) because the few. sgr^ ijipr^ vigila^ ^d 
^8^Dt ; it s411 cQO^raptB to a soaaU^. d]i^)^)^c, ti}l. 
i^fs^ it c^ntr/es. in a single p6rBo% 

Thus all the forms of govemraoat ioptitulie^ 
af][^Qiig. mankiadf perpetually t^eod to^^rds mp- 
nafchy ; ^nd poiy^r, ^pwfiyec 4ifffis^ through, thQ> 
^J^ple. <?(Hninuniity, ift by. n^gligenoa or, cgrruptipp^. 
co|»motion, or distrpis, reposed at last in tbfi.chieS; 
iji^t/afe. 

^ ThQr^ nev^r, ^pjpea^r,' say^.^\^{tt) * more than, fipFO' 
ofjsi^. men, of genius, ifi^syi «^gi^.; but, if. th^y yr^re, 
unit^, the worid cqq)^: i>pt s^n^ before. tb^sn»' I,t-. 
i9 h^py, tjier^fore, fpr, i^^fti^kind, tj|at of'tbi&iHmo», 
there is^i^p probability. As. meQ ts4^^ in i^wM^fi con%T 
pa^ ofr intellectual sufy^y, they, ay^ more lik^y to? 
cboofb^ difiere^^ o];^^Qts of;pufsuit;;.aB tb^y-s^e vsi^^^ 
Tfjays. to, tti^ swttft end, tbc^, wiU b^. less e^fjily pr^. 
ai^fi4®4i^i^*y^l t9g«tlHir;.a».eapb:i8 better,qn4ifie4) 
to fo^pa q^.i^idep^fjnttscivppfte of jyiyMe gFftflkt««P5*> 
he will reject with greater obsti^^^y tb^ pr^jeot qft 
afiother^ a^.e«^;h i^mq^^ a^ tq.di^ti^gui^h bMPfelf 
as. tbfi.hifa^^qf a p^ty, b?i ^yill le^ rpa^jly b^ ^9^ 
a/ollqw€^rOi:.aj3r a^9^ate« 

iThc; reig^ii^ .ph^lpsppby . ^i^fbil^^^ • ^> .^ba^ - the vfuit f 
bq4iea .which coniititute. the universe, are .regulated) 
in.tl^ir progress, t|;irfM;igh thei ethecial spapep, by.thi% 
pcn)etv^a^ ; ag@nj9y of contrary foi^ees ; . by, oi\q of 
whicb^they ai;e,restr^nedi from deserting,thi^ir,orbil^ 
an^ losjng the^x»elves. iiji, thj^.im^o^psity of-hetai^ea; 
ajid held J o^. by^ the other fi^om rushing, to^th^ri 
and cj[u^tecing. rqu^d their cenJ(^ ^ w[ith eyertegtin^ 
<#epipi?u 

The same contrariety of impuj^ga^ bQ(P9rtiApii 
4i9COv^re4 ia the motions oC n^en ; v^ arjBfomied 
f9r.80|(;ietyen^jtf9i;.coQ9,biaa^B; we.are eq^fjUih 
q^fied to bsY^ in a;Clpfl% cQmem^ wiib ohi^qK 
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lo'W^-beings, and in total separation from them ; we 
are attracted towards each other by general sympa- 
thy, but kept back from contact by private in- 
terests. 

Some philosophers have been foolish enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
system of the universe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven ; and politicians equally ignorant 
and equally presumptuous, may easily be led to sup- 
pose, that the happiness of our world would be pro- 
mooted by a different tendency of the human mind. 
It appears, indeed, to a slight and superficial ob- 
server, that many thiiigs impracticable in our present 
state, might be easily effected, if mankind were 
better disposed to union and co-operation : but a 
little reflection will discover, that if confederacies 
were easily formed, they would lose their efficacy, 
since numbers would be opposed to numbers, and 
unanimity to unanimity ; and instead of the present 
petty competitions of individuals or single families, 
multitudes would be supplanting multitudes, and 
thousands plotting against thousands. 

There is no class of the human species, of which 
the union seems to have been more expected, than 
of the learned : the rest of the world have almost 
always agreed to shut scholars up together in col- 
leges and cloisters ; surely not without hope, that 
they would look for that happiness in concord, 
which they were debarred from finding in variety ; 
and that such conjunctions of intellect would re- 
compense the munificence of founders and patrons, 
by performances above the reach of any single 
mind. 

But Discord, ^ho found means to roll her apple 
into the banqueting chamber of the goddesses, has 
had the address to scatter her laurels in the semi- 
naries of learning. The friendship of students and 
of beauties is for the most part equally sincere, and 



equally (^WjftWe? .«? botjb M^ft* fer tiwfaea^ on 
the regaled fjf ptberg, on that ^f yy)^}A the valne »rj^9S 
^er^ty ^m coj»^i?oft, they ».re both ieocpo^ed 
to perpetual jealousies, and both incessantly €«ii- 
jplayecjl jun ^cdiw^s tf) ii^cepit the pr^fuses of each 



.other. 



I ^, IvJViBfrtt-, far g-Qin iQitiMJiQg to ingulcate, 
^ this |C9^^Q»ve^t of 4^ stvdipu^ to studiaoft 
/C09)9^9i^, $a$ b^ whqllY ^)%»ut a4y«^M»@^ io 
^.epjfblic: peighboi^rhpod, whierieit dp^ notcon- 
f^^^ ffie^^^ip, inc^e^ poippptitioii ; »nd be tfaivt 
;i^pi^ cp^teoteidly rest in a lower degrei^ of excel- 
leojce, wj^ere he had no rjval to drefujL, yfiW be urged 
by hip iippatiei^ce of inferiority tp inpes^ant e^ijbeii.- 
YOurs after great a^tainn^ei^ts. * 

^l^ftsa stimulations of hpnes^ Rivalry are» parhapa* 
fl^e p}iipf ^f|[J3cts pf ap^de^ies and societies ; for wbat- 
fofpv he the buljs pf their joint labours, every ^ngle 
pjpcp is always the prpductipn of m i^divid^al tb»t 
P1YP9 pothii^g to his colleagues but the pontagion of 
diiigeilpe, ^ cei^lution to write, biacause the rest aro 
writing, and t^e scorn pf obscurity white the rest 
arp Dlo^triou^. 

T. 
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Miffw jnyiffAoya Sv^ffornv. PROV. GK. 

Fiir from my table b^ tb6te&i-ta1« g^&L 

It has been seiinar^e^ tl^t paau ^i^ generally bnd 
^ proportion as they f^ h%ppy ; and it is said evea 
of the 4?v3l| that he is gpod-hunxPUred whea ht 



JH^AS, ABVEWTURERV ^ 

vi iajut^i' ftt^m' ndifitbv^r mdtive, dohtrsti^ liidre 
guilt olld^ ^rcji^se^ greater* malignity, IF it is doiri- 
iflitt)^^ in: thbfie^ s^a^ns v/iildi ai^' s^' a()&rt^ to pl^a^' 
santry and gdod-hUhidUi', aud^ bH^t^^ with' 
ettjoyments peculiaf tb- r&tionkl' ^d t^o^ad'befrigs. 

DkitUniOti i^ anlbtig those^ vic^,^ Wiiidi tti^ ni6i^' 
langttid viniie-hte" sufikjtetit (bibe to preVetit'; b^ 
cause, hf dett^aibtiolli tUat is liot gafinWL \^tc{i ii^'; 
tak^' awfiy : ' he^ yM& filcbdi' fi-om^ me my'godd 
namei says Shakspete-ef,- ' etititAks nbt'lnms^i^but' 
nudc^ itt« poc^MtideM-:' asnOtbing, tU^refbre", d<^ 
gmles humacH-naturef^mbfe-'thati d^aiHibn, lidtUhi^' 
Hfc^re^'disgfaeed'convcj^atioa.- Thcf'det!ra(^ch', aSs'be* 
is the lowest moral character, reflects greatell^' dSh' 
hetioar upon b)s'C6mpsiiy' than' the* h^gmsd/ ^ atid 
be wlfMe dispositHm is a'sca^iMalto his s|y^e^, sh^^ 
b^Hidre dfligenMly avoided,' thati bb'whchis scatidfr^' 
bus oii)y by Ms offiee. 

But for thfe-pfattliee, however' vile, sdnie' haria?' 
dared>t^ ap^logiz^, by^ contending, that the report, 
by which they injured an absent "cWAraetel*; w'as ttvtitt 
this, biyw6y^,< amounts to nO' mbfe, than thiat thby 
bitlB'not c6mplicat<^'maH<^ With^'fals^hboid, and^ 
thbt tlfere-is sbrne' drilR^redce'bidt\^^en detr'action 'and' 
slander. Tb relate- all thfe ill that is trie t)f Hhc best* 
nttrn iftithefcworld/ wbuM^ probably' rendel^'him* the 
(Asjfed of suspicidtf^nd^fetru^ ; and if this prtibtfce^ 
^#ttsniAlv6r^ftl, mutual cotifid^tice* atid 'esteem, Hbk" 
c&in^dfFtsofsdiiHety; and'thb*^ridi^^hneuts offr?end- 
skupi'WdlLkMbb at an end.' 

Ther^is something unspeakably nibtie'hhteful: in* 
th&sd'spedes of villany by wh^ch theiaw'is evadisd;' 
than in those by which it is violated and defied;^ 
Oodtageii^'sonietitees'pr^erved rdptotyfrorti ab- 
hdMner, u^'bMnty faitt4>een'th6ughi to apologize for' 
pMstrHHlioikt^ biit^%h04]iJUatic6'bf^coW&ntibdr ii^uni- 
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versally abhorred, and like the lewdness of deformity 
has no advocate. Thus hateful are the wretches who 
detract with caution ; and while they perpetrate the 
wrong, are solicitous to avoid the reproach : they do 
not say that Chloe forfeited her honour to Lysander ; 
but they say that such a report has been spread, they 
know not how true. Those who propagate theso 
reports, frequently invent them ; and it is no breach 
of chkrity to suppose this to be always the case ; 
because no man who spreads detraction, would 
have scrupled to produce it ; and he who should 
dijQTuse poison in a brook, would scarce be acquitted 
of a malicious design, though he should allege, 
that he received it of another who is doing the sam« 
elsewhere. 

Whatever is incompatible with the highest dignity 
of our nature, should indeed be excluded from our 
conversation : as companions, not only that which 
we owe to ourselves, but to others, is required of 
us ; and they who can indulge any vice in the pre- 
sence of each other, are become obdurate in guilt, 
and insensible to infamy. 

Reverence thy self, is one of the sublime precepts 
©f that amiable philosopher, whose humanity alone 
was an incontestable proof of the dignity of his mind. 
Pythagoras, in his idea of virtue, comprehended 
intellectual purity ; and he supposed, that by him 
who reverenced himself, those thoughts would be 
suppressed by which a being capable of virtue is 
degraded : this divine precept evidently presupposes 
a reverence of others, by which men are restrained 
from more gross immoralities ; and with which he 
hoped ^ reverence of self wo^^ld also co-operate as 
an auxiliary motive. 

The great Duke of Marlborough, who was per- 
haps th^ most accomplished gentleman of his age, 
would never suffer any approaches to obscenity in 

I 
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his presence ; and it was said by the late Lord Cob- 
ham, that he did not reprove it as an immorality in 
the speaker, ,but resented it as an indignity to him- 
self; and it is evident,' that to speak evil of the ab- 
sent, to utter lewdness, blasphemy, or treason, must 
degrade not only him who speaks, but those who 
hear ; for surely that dignity of character, which a 
man ought always to sustain, is in danger, when b^ 
is made the confidant of treachery, detraction, im- 
piety, or lust : for he, who in conversation displays 
his own vices, imputes them ; as he who boasts to 
another of a robbery, presupposes that he is a 
thief. 

It should be a general rule, never to utter any 
thing in conversation which would jusdy dishonour 
us, if it should be reported to the world: if this 
rule could be always kept, we should be secure in 
our own innocence against the craft of knaves and 
parasites, the stratagems of cunning, and the vigi- 
lance of envy. 

But after all the bounty of nature and all the la- 
bour of virtue, many imperfections will be still dis- 
cerned in human beings, even by those who do not 
see with all the perspicacity of human wisdom : and 
he is guilty of the most aggravated detraction, who 
reports the weakness of a good mind discovered in 
an unguarded hour ; something which is rather the 
efiect of negligence, than design ; rather a folly than 
a fault ; a sally of vanity, rather than an eruption 
of malevolence. It has, therefore, been a maxim, 
inviolably sacred among good men, never to disclose 
the secrets of private conversation ; a maxim, which 
though it seems to arise from the breach of some 
other does yet imply that genera] rectitude, which 
is produced by a consciousness of virtuous dignity, 
and a regard to that reverence which is due to our- 
selves and others : for to conceal any immoral pur- 
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pose, which to disclose is to disappoint ; any cni|ie. 
which to hille is' to coiinlenahce j or any character, 
which to dvoiid is' to be safe ; as it is incoiiipalible 
witli virtue, anil* injurious to society, can' be a law 
only among those who afe enemies to both. 

Among such, indeed, it is a law whiph there 19 
sdirie degree of obligation to fulfil j and the secrets 
even' of their conversation* are, perhaps j selddrtt'dish-" 
clo^edj without an 'aggriavatioh of their guilt; it is' 
the interest of society, that th^ veil of taciturnity 
should* be drawn oyer the mysteries of drunkenness 
and lewdness*; aiid to hide even the machinations* 
of envy» ambition, or revenge, if they hapoen to 
mmgle m these orgies among the ntes of Bacchus, 
seems to be the duty^of* the initiated, though not of 
the profane. 

If he who has associated with ' robbers,' who ' Has 
repdsed' aiid accepted a'triisti atid whose giiHt is r 
pledge of his' fidelity", should betray his as^ociat^ 
for hire; if he is urged to secure himself; by'tne' 
arikiety^df suspicion, or the terrors of cowardice, or 
to punish others by the importunity of resentment. 
aAd' revenge; thou^ the public receives behefet 
from his conduct, anjct niay think it expediehf toVe- 
wliM hini, yei he has only added' to every" other' 
species of guitt, tha£ of treachery 0' his friends': he" 
has ' demonstrated,' thlat he is so destitute of virtue, 
as not to possess even those vices which' resemble it; 
and'that: he ought'tolje cut o%f as totally unfit for 
human society, but that, as poison is "an antidote to '' 
p6is6h, his crimes are a security against the crimes 
of ©there. 

It is,* however, true, that if such an offendiSr is ' 
sfung with remofse, if he feels the force of higher 
obliffalions than those' of an iniquitous compact, 
and if urged by a desire to atone for the injury Which ' 
be'hieta done to society, he gives m hid iaformatio% 



and deliyeijs up his associates, ynih jivhatp^er jejluct- 
ahce, to the laws ; 'by this sa,cnj5ce he ^'a^ifi^s his 
repentance, he becomes again the ^jend ,9/ his 
country',' and deserves not o^ly gfoiect^<an put 
esteem : for the same action may be eithejr yi^u^p.us 
or vicious, and may deserve either honour or in- 
famy, as it may be performed upon different prin- 
ciples ; and indeed no action can be morally classed 
or estimated, without some knowledge of the motive 
by which it is produced. 

But as there is seldom any other clue to the mo- 
tives of particular actions, than the general tenor of 
his life by whom they are performed ; and as the 
lives of those who serve their country by bringing 
its enemies to punishment, are commonly flagitious 
to the highest degree ; the ideas of this service and 
the most sordid villany are so connected, that they 
always recur together : if only this part of a cha- 
racter is known, we immediately infer that the 
whole is infamous ; and it is, therefore, no wonder, 
that the name by which it is expressed, especially 
when it is used to denominate a profession, should 
be odious ; or that a ^ood man should not alw:^y3 
nave sufficient fortitude, to strike aiyay t]ie mask pf 
dissimulation, and direct the sword of justice. 

But whatever may be thought of tfiqse, \yho dis- 
charge their obligations to the public by trejichpry 
to their companions ; it cannot '\>,e pretended, that 
he, to whom an immoral design is commiinicat^ 
by inadvertence or mistake, is under any private 
obligation to conceal it : the charge which devolves 
upon him, he must instantly renounce : for while 
he hes't'ates, his virtue is suspended: and he \yho 
communicates such desiern to another, not by inad- 
vertence or mistake, put vgpon presumptio^ 01 con- 
currence, commits an outfaffe upon his honouif and 
^enes tus resentment. 

d2 
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Let none, therefore, be encouraged to* profane 
the rites of conversation, much less of friendship, h;y 
supposing there is any law, which ought to restrain 
the indignation of virtue, or deter repentance from 
reparation. 
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Committunt eadem diverse aimnafaio; 

Hie crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hie diadema, JUV. 



■Ev'ry age relates, 



That equal crimes unequal fates have found ; 
And whilst one villain swings, another's crown'd. 

CREECH. 

Man, though as a rational being he has thought fit 
to style himself the lord of the creation, is yet fre- 
quently the voluntary slave of prejudice and cus- 
tom ; the most general opinions are often absurd, 
and the prevailing principles of action ridiculous. 

It may, however, be allowed, that if in these in- 
stances reason always appeared to be overborne by 
Ae importunity of appetite ; if the future was sacri- 
ficed to the present, and hope renounced only for 
possession ; there would not be much cause for 
wonder: but that man should draw absurd con-r 
elusions, contrary to his immediate interest; that 
he should, even at the risk of life, gratify those 
▼ices in some, which in oth&rs he punishes with a 
gibbet or a wheel, is in the highest degree astonish- 
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ing ; and is such an instance pf the^^Ypal^^ pf out 
reason, and tljije tallibility of our judgip^^^t,? as * 
should incline us to accept witl^ gratituoje of tjji^t 
guidance whicli is from abpyp. 
" But if it is strange, that o^e man l^as b^n ijp- 
inortalized as a gpcL and, another put, to ^eath as. 9^ 
^elpn, for actipiis ^^ch have the same n?x)|tiYe*U^ 
the same tendency, merely l^i^ausjB. ihej wer^ cijc- 
cumstantially differenjt i it is yet ij^pre strange, tji^jtj 
this difference has aliyays beeiji such ^^ Mfl?ii^^9i tli^ 
atsurdity ; and tfot tt!(3 actjoij ^feich, exppse? s^ nj^ 
to inCamy g^nd djBatb, w^uts pnW ^jss^iei aggray:af, 
tion of guilty and mor_e e^^tensiy^ and p^rri||Cipu?^ 
effects, to rend^er lum tlie ojjject of yenef;atjpj^^ api| 
applause. 

Bagshot^ the r?)bber, baying Ippt t)xn h^oty-of a 
week among njs associat^^ at hazar^^ lo^oei^ Ifiifl 
pistols, ' mounted his h|orse, s^nd tpbk thp K^tish 
road, with a resplution not tp rietum tjU hg.h^}Lrer 
cruited Vis pur^e.' WitJ^in a. fj^iy mijps of*. Lcji^cuHi, 
just as he heard a village clock s,trike hine^ he, i|^et, 
two gentlemen in a ppstrchaise, w^hiph he. stpJipf 4* 
pne of the gentlemen ipaipedifitely prese^^t^d a^ pjs-, 
tol, and at tje saipe time a sery^t, ro|(ip i^n ^jped 
with a blunderbuss! The rc)bbir|' perc^eiv;ipg tjiat 
he should be vigorously opposed, tufne^.o^.from.tJi^ 
chaise ahd discharged a pistol at the^sprjr^jf^L whp. 

instantly feU dead, frpm hi? hprse. Th<?> gei^tj'emeBJ 
had' now leaped from the chaise: but t|ie. forernost. 
receiving a blow oh his head witl^ tHe sjtock^ of . t1u|^ 
pistol that had been just fir^, reeled back a feif, 
paces : tne otl^er having nr^d at the murdej;er, Tf^thr 
dut' success, attempted tp dismpuht him, and suc- 
ceeded ; but while they were grappling witliy each, 
other, the villain 'dire>Y, a'knife, and stabbed tiis apjT. 
tagonist to the Keart. IJ^'then, Wftji thp calm.iii- 
trepidity of a ' herp ' y^q is ' famili.^j. with ^ da^^r^ 

j>3 ' ^ 
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proceeded to rifle the pockets of the dead ; and the 
survivor having recovered from the blow, and being 
imperiously commanded to deliver, was now obliged 
to comply. When the victor had thus obtained the 
pecuniary reward of his prowess, he determined to 
lose no part of the glory, which, as conqueror, vi^as 
now in his power : turning, therefore, to the un- 
happy gentleman, whom he had plundered, he con- 
descended to insult him with the applause of con- 
scious superiority ; he told him, he had never rob- 
bed any persons who behaved better; and as a 
tribute due to the merit of the dead, and as a token 
of his esteem for the living, he generously threw 
him back a shilling to prevent his being stopped at 
the turnpike. 

He now remounted his horse, and set off towards 
London: but at the turnpike, a coach that was 
paying the toll obstructed his way ; and by the light 
ef the flambeau that was behind it, he discovered 
that his coat was much stained with blood; this 
discovery threw him into such confusion, that he 
attempted to rush by ; he was, however, prevented; 
and his appearance giving great reason to suspect 
his motive, he was seized and detained. 

In the coach were t\vo ladies, and a little boy 
about five years old. The ladies were greatly alarm- 
ed, when they heard that a person was taken who 
was supposed to have just committed a robbery and 
a murder : they asked many questions with great 
eagerness ; but their inquiries \yere little regarded, 
till a gentleman rode up, who, seeing their distress, 
offered his assistance. The elder of the two ladies 
acquainted him, that her husband, Sir Harry Free- 
man, was upon the road in his return from Graves- 
end, wheire he had been to receive an only son upon 
his arrival from India, after an absence of near six 
years; that herself and h«r daughter-m-law, were 
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come out to meet them, but were terrified with the 
appiehensiou ^at they might have been stopped 
by the man who had just been taken into custody. 
Their attention was now suddenly called to the 
other side of the coach by the child, who cried out 
in a transport of joy, * There is my grandpapa.' 
This was, mdeed, the survivor of the three who had 
been attacked by Bagshot : he was mounted on his 
•ervant's horse, and rode slowly by the side of the 
chaise, in which he had just placed the body of his 
son, whose countenance was disfigured with blood, 
and whose features were still impressed with the 
agonies of death. Who can express the grief, 
horror, and despair, with which a father exhibited 
this spectacle to a mother and a wife, who expected 
a son and a husband, with all the tenderness and 
ardour of conjugal and parental affection ! who had 
long regretted his absence, who had anticipated the 
joy of his return, and were impatient to put into 
his arms a pledge of his love which he had never 
seen. 

I will not attempt to describe that Mistress, which 
tears would not have suffered me to behold : let it 
suffice, that such was its effect upon those who were 
present^ that the murderer was not, without diffi- 
culty, conducted alive to the prison ; and I am 
confident, that few who read this story would have 
heard with regret that he was torn to pieces by 
the way. 

But, before they congratulate themselves upon a 
sense, which always distinguishes right and wrong 
by spontaneous approbation and censures, let them 
tell me with what sentiments they read of a youth- 
ful monarch, who, at the head of an army in which 
every man became a hero by his example, passed 
over mountains and deserts, in search of new terri- 
tories to invade, and new potentates to conquer ; 
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who routed armies which could scarce be num- 
b^ed, ind took' cities which were deemed irnpreg- 
nable. Do they not follow him in the patli df 
slaughter 'with horrid complacency ? and when they 
see him deluge the peacefiil fields of industrious 
simplicity with blood, aiid leave &em d^olat'e tb 
the widow and the orphan of the possessor/ dl^ 'ihe^ 
iot grow frantic in his pi;aise, and' concur to d'dlf^ 
the mortal who could cofuq uer only for gjlbry^ * 'aJid 
return the kingdoms that he woii? "* * '*' 

To these questions, I inn cotifident the creater 
)art 6f mankind must answet in the affirmatiyS"; and 
ret nothing can be more absurd than iheif different 
apprehensions of the Hero and the Thief. ' 
' The conduct of Bagshbt and Alexander had in 

§eneral the same motives, and the same tendency ; 
iey both soiight a private gratificatioii at the ex- 
]^nse 6f others; and every circumstance 'in wLicI^ 
ihey'differi is'greatly iii favour of Bagshot. 
^ Bagshot, wheU he hkd lost 'his last shilling, had 
lost the power of gratifying eveiry appetite, wheth^t 
criminal or innocent; and the recovery of this 
piweV, wa^ the' object of his" expedition. * ' 
^ Alexander, when he set out to c6nquer tlje world, 
possessed all that Bagshot Tlqp^d to acquire,' aidcf 
more; all his appetites and passidiis ' were grad- 
Aed, as far as the gratifjcatl'ofi of them was pos- 
sible: and as the force of' temptation' is" aWays 
supposed proportionably to exterfiiate guilty Alex- 
ander's guilt was evidently greater than Bagshof ^, 
because it cannot be pretended ithat his temptation 
was equal. 

But, though Alexander could not equally in- 
crease the means of his own happiness, yet he pro- 
duced much more dreadful and extensive evil to 
society in the attempt. Bagshot killed two men J 
and I have related the murder and its coqs»- 
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quences, with such particulars as usually rouse that 
sensibility \vhich often lies torpid during narratives 
of general calamity. Alexander, perhaps, destroyed 
a million: and, whoever reflects that each indivi-* 
dual of this number had some tender attachments 
which were broken by his death, some parent or 
wife, with whom he mingled tears in the parting 
embrace, and who longed with fond solicitude for 
his return ; or, perhaps, some infant,' whom his la- 
bour was to feed, and his vigilance protect; will 
see that Alexander was more the pest of society 
than Bagshot, and more deserved a gibbet in the 
proportion of a million t(» one. 

It may, perhaps, be thought absurd, to inquire 
• into the virtues of Bagshot's character ; and yet 
virtue has never been thought incompatible with that 
of Alexander. Alexander, we are told, gave proof 
of his greatness of mind by his contempt of danger ; 
but, as Bagshot's danger was equally voluntary 
and imminent, there ought to be no doubt but that 
his mind was equally great. Alexander, indeed, 
gave back the kingdoms that he won; but, after 
the conquest of a kingdom, what remained for 
Alexander to give?* To a prince, whose country 
be had invaded with unprovoked hostility, and from 
whom he had violently wrested the blessings of 
peace, he gave a dominion over the widows and 
orphans of those he had slain, the tinsel of de- 
pendent greatness, and the badge of royal subjec- 
tion. And does not Bagshot deserve equal honour, 
for throwing back a shilling to the man, whose 
person he had insulted, and whose son he had 
stabbed to the heart ? Alexander did not ravish or 
massacre the women whom he found in the tent of 
Darius : neither did honest Bagshot kill the gentle- 
man whom he had plundered, when he was no 
longer able to resist 
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If Bagshot, then, is justly fragged to prison , 
amidst me tumult of rage, hienaces,' and 6xeci^- 
tions ; lef Alexander, whom the lords of reasoh liave 
extolled for ages, be ilb longer thought Worthy' of 

" 'As the acquisition of honour is frequeptly a 
motfve'to the risk of life, It 'is of great importaiice 
%0 confer it only iipo'n virtue ; and, as honour is con- 
ferred by the jyublidSoice,' it is of equarniomenl'fo 
Strip those" vices of their disguise which have !)een 
mistakefn'for virtue. The wretches \^ho ' compose 
the army of a tyrant, are associated by folly in tKe 
service of rapine and miirder ; and that men should 
imagine they were deserving honour by the massacre 
bf each other, merely to flatter ambition with a 
hew title, is; perhaps, as inscrutable a mystery as 
any that has perplexed reason, and as gross an ab- 
surdity as kny that has disgraced it. it is^ not, in- 
deed, so much to piiriish vice, as to prevent misery, 
that I wish to see it always branded with ihfamy : 
for even the successes of vice terminate in the an- 
guish' of disappointment. To Alexander^ the fruit 
fet all' his conquests was tears; and whoever goes 
kbout to gratify intemperate wishes, wiW labour to 
ks little purpose as he who should attempt to fill 
a sieve with waiei*.' 

T was accidentally led to pursue my subject in this 
train, by the sight of an historical chart, 'in which 
the rise, the progress, the declension, and Oration 
of empires are represented by the arrangement of 
flifferent colours ; and in which, not only extent, but 
duration, is rendered a sensible object. The (irecian 
ei'npire, which is distinguished by a deep red, is a 
long, but narrow line ; because, though Alexander 
maflced the world with his colour Trom Ma'cedbhia 
to Egypt, yet the colours peciiliar to the hereditaty 
i)otentates whom he dispossessed, again took place 
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upon his death: and,. indeea,. the question, whose 
naiiie sliall be cpnnected with a particular country 
aa its king, is, to those, who hazard life in th^ deci- 
sion, as trifling, ^s whether a small spot in ,a chart 
siiall be stained wuh red or, yellowy. That man. 
should be permitted to decide such qi^estions. by 
means so dreadful, is a reflection under which he 
only can rejoice, who believes that God onjy xeigjns; 
and can appropriate the promise, that all things shall 
work together for good. 
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Ihat triumpkans Virgc 

Stt^^.^i^^tHiopt-ffitulpfint prfices 

TuUjae Ctin^to, redderet ui reo 

Lumen Jacentif turn invenfi halitfim ^ ^^ ^ 

Vita innovatunif visibus integris. PRUbENT. 

As rescuM from intended wrong. 
The modest virgin p'acM along, 
By blasting beav'n jdepriv'd of day 
Bjeoe^th her feet f.h' accuser lay : 
Sijje njark'd, and spon tbe pray'r arose 
To Him who bade us love our foes; 
IB^ faith enfoTc'd the pton^ call 
Again relum'd the sightless ball. 



To love" an enemyj is the distinguisliing cbarac- ; 
teristic of a religion, which is not of man but of. 
(jod. It could be defivered as .a precept onhr \ bj], 
Him, whb'liv^^'anid' died'td esubustl it by big «(* 
abpU.' 
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At the close of that season, in which human 
frailty has commemorated sufferings which it could 
not sustain, a season in which the most zealous de- 
votion can only substitute a change of food for a 
total abstinence of forty days ; it cannot, surely, be 
incongraous to consider, whkt approaches we can 
make to that divine love which mese sufferings ex- 
pressed, and how far man, in imitation of his Saviour, 
can bless those who curse him, and return good for 
evil. 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example but at 
a distance; nor consider it without bemg struck 
with a sense of our own debility : every man who 
compares his life with this divine rule, instead of 
exulting in his own excellence, will smite his breast 
like the publican, and cry out,, * God be merciful 
to me a sinner !' Thus to acquaint us with our- 
selves, may, perhaps, be one use of the precept ; but 
the precept cannot, surely, be considered as having 
no other. 

I know it will be said, that our passions are not 
in our power ; and that, therefore, a precept, to love 
or to hate, is impossible ; for if the gratification of 
all our wishes was offered us to love a stranger as 
we love a child, we could not fulfil the condition, . 
however we might desire the reward. ' 

But admitting this to be true, and that we can- 
not love an enemy as we love a friend ; it is yet 
equally certain, that we may perform those actions 
which are produced by love, from a higher prin- 
ciple: we may, perhaps, derive moral excellence 
from natural defects, and exert our reason instead 
of indulging a passion. If our enemy hungers, we 
may feed him, and if he thirsts, we may give him 
drink : this, if we could love him, would be our 
conduct ; and this may still be our conduct, though 
to love him is impossible. The Christian will be 
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prompted to relieve the necessities of his eneniy^ hy 
his love to God : he .will rejoice in an opportunity 
tp express the zeal of his gratitude and thealacmy 
of his obedience, at the same time that he appropri* 
ates the promises and anticipates his reward. 

fiut though he who is beneficent upon these prin- 
ciples, may in the scripture sense be said to love his 
enemy ; yet something more may-still be effected : 
the passion itself in some degree is in our powder- ;^ 
we may rise to a yet nearer emulation of divine for- 
giveness, we may think as well as act with kindness, 
and be sanctified as well in heart as in life. 

Though love and hatred are neeessarily produced 
in the human breast, when the proper objects of 
these passions occur, as the colour of material sub- 
stances is necessarily perceived by an eye beforii 
which they are exhibited ; yet it is in our poww 
to change the passion, and to cause either love or 
hatred to be excited by placing the same object in 
different circumstances ; as a changeable silk of blue 
and yellow may be held so as to excite the idea 
either of yellow or blue. 

No act is deemed more injurious, or resented 
with greater acrinumy, than the marriage of a child* 
especially of a daughter^ without the consent of a 
parent : it is frequently considered as a breach of 
the strongest and tenderest obligations ; as folly and 
ingratitude, treachery and rebellion. By the 'im- 
putation of these vices, a child becomes the object 
of indignation and resentment : indignation and re- 
sentment in the breast, therefore, of the parent^ arie 
necessarily excited : and there can be no doubt, bvit 
that these are species of hatred. But if the child 
is considered as still retaining the endowing soft- 
ness of filial affection, as still longing for reconci- 
liation, and pro&ning the rites of marriage witji 
tears ; as having been driven from jthe j^ath.orduty. 
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only by ^%mtAmno% of ptanons wiuck none hftve 

always ri0i8t«d, and iHiick many have iadalgad 

With mndk griMit«r tttrpttude ; the same objeet &9,i 

before exeited indignation and resentment, wiU now 

be regaid^ with pty, and pity is a speeies of love. 

Those, indeed, who resent diis breadi of filial 

duty with implaoability, though perhaps it is the 

Mly one of which the offender has been guilty, de» 

snonstrate that they are without natural affection : 

»id that they would have prostituted their oi&prtng, 

tf not to lust, yet to affeedons whidi are equaKy 

?ile and sordid, the lliii«t of gold, or the cravings 

t( ambition : for be can never be thought to be 

ainoerely interested in the felicity of his child, who 

when some of the means of hi^ipiness are lost by 

Indiscretion, suffers his resentment to take away the 

fesu 

Among (nends, sallies of quick resentment are 
«Etremely frequent* Friendship is a ccHistant re- 
"dproeation of beneits, to which the sacrifice of 
]ntv«le interest 4s sometimes necessary : it is com- 
mon for each to set too mudi value upon those 
which he bestows, and too little ujpon those which 
he receives; this mutual mistake m so important 
«n estimation, produces mutual charges of iinkind- 
ness and ingratitude ; each, perhiqps, professes faim- 
fleif ready to forgive, but neither will condescend 
to be forgiven. Pride, ^erefore, still increases the 
enmity which it began ; the friend is considered as 
selfish, assuming, injurious, and revengeful; he 
consequently becomes an object of hatred; and 
while he is thus considered, to love him is impos- 
fdble. But thus to consider him, is at once a fotty 
and a fault : each ought to reflect, that he is, at 
least in the opinion of the other, incurring the 
crimes that he imputes; that the foundation of 
their enmity ia no mote than a miataka; and4at 



Ifais miitake is tlie ettset <rf wmIoims or yanitjr, 
vrixiek k commoii ta «II mtoikaid : the obarasler of 
both would thfliMSttine a vory 4iffaaitMp9ot« k»?» 
would «^a be excitsd by the rduni of k» ol^act^ 
and eaf^ wmild be u&pfttieRt IQ exdbianfB acknaw'» 
ledgmenta^ and itcover the Wicity whieh waS' ••• 
mmr being \b8lL 

But if ste we.hK!n» adnitled aa ecquaiatance uy 

o«r bosom as a frigid, it ahojild wpw that we had- 

mistaheA his chafacter;! if be should betray cue 

<iomidenee» aod use the fai^wledoe of oor affaifv 

whsch perhaps he ebtained by ows of serficer t» 

effiact ourntiD : if he deftfmei as to the worhi< aad 

adds perjury to finbehood; if heWoktestheehaBtity 

of a wife, or sedaoas a daughter to prostitudoa ^ 

we may still coseidw hiA in sach circumstances ae 

will incbne as to iblfil the preospt^ and to itegant 

lum without the maooor of hattedor the iaqr of 

levenge. 

Evoy cbaracAer^ however it ais^ descnre poaish^ 
Hieat, excites hatred only ia pioportioD 9A it ap^ 
Bears to be raalieious ; aad pum malioe has a^er 
bsea imputed to humaa baiagsl The wretch, who 
has thus deceived aad injured as, should be Oonsi^ 
dered as haviog ultimately intended, aot evil to ua» 
but good to himaeli It should also be remember-i 
ed that he has adstaken the means ; that he has 
forfeited the friendship of Him whose favour is 
better than life, by the same conduct which for- 
feited ours ; -and that to whatever view he sacrificed 
our temporal intemst, to that also he sacrificed bis 
own hope of immortality ; that he is ,now seeking 
felicity which he can never find, and incurring 
punishmeatthat will last for ever. And how much 
better than this wretch is he, ia whom the con- 
templatioa of his condition can excite no pityf 
Sorely if sach (a eaemy hunfera,we xpiayi without 
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suppressing any passion, give him food; fot who 
that sees a criminal dragged to execution, for -what- 
ever crime, would refuse him a cup of cold water ? 

On the contrary^ he whom God has forgivei) 
must necessarily hecome amiable to man : to con- 
sider his character without prejudice or partiality, 
after it has been changed by repentance, is to love 
him ; and impartially to consider it, is not only our 
duty but our interest. 

Thus may we love our enemies, and add a dig- 
nity to our .nature of which pagan virtue had no 
conception. But if to love our enemies is the glory 
of a Christian, to treat others with coldness, neglect, 
and malignity, is rather .the reproach of a fiend than 
a man. Unprovoked enmity, the frown of unkind- 
ness, and the menaces of oppression, should be far 
from those who profess themselves to be followers of 
Him who in his life went> about doing good ; who 
instantly healed a wound that was given in his 
defence ; and who, when he was fainting in his last 
agony, and treated with mockery and derision, con* 
oeived at once a prayer and an apology for his mur- 
derers ; Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do. , 
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Flvttuna UAant 



They Iq^htly skim^ 



And f ently sip the dimply xlwet^n MaL 

Tafiduuracter of the seh0laf» of tibe present age w3l 
ooi be onieh ii^iKed or miiiepiesented by sapng'^ 
tbat tbey aeaato be superficiatty acquainted with m 
multitude of subjects, but to ^ to the bottom of 
very few* Tl^s'aj^peasrs in criticism «nd polite leaniK 
lag, as weU «» m tbe abstFuaev acienoes: by the' 
diffuMBof koo«do^ Uadepth it abated. 

EutycbeS' hawtngaefi wi^ wonderful pkuaibility^ 
OB the distinct vierilft of all the Qreek and BbaMft 
classics, mthoul having, thorou^ly and iittenttvely 
perused, or etfteiedr into the <|»irit and scope of «no 
of them. Bui Eutjlches^ has diligeatly digested the- 
dissertotions of B^in, Bouhouitt, f elton, Biaclrarall^. 
and BoIUa; troatisfB that «dittimster groat ooneolar* 
.tioB 4o tbe indolent and'inoiiiioMa,.to thoee who can* 
tamely rest satisfied with second-band kBOwiedge»i 
as th^ give concise accounts of aU the groat heroes^ 
of ancient Utevaturo, and enaiUe than to speak of 
their se«esaleb8Brac«sw,widfto«tthe tedious drudgery 
of perusini^ the on^nals. But the charactera of 
writecB, aa of meni^ ve «f m i^ery mixed and com* 
|dicated nature, aud ase not to be comprehended 
m so mdl Acompnss; audi olgocta do not admit 

»3 
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of being drawn in miniature, with accuracy^ and 
distinctness. 

To the present prevailing passion for French 
moralists and French critics, may be imputed the 
superficial shew of learning and abilities of which 
I am complaining. And since these alluring au- 
thors are« become not only so fashionable an amuse- 
ment of those who call themselves the polite 
-world, but also engross the attention of acade- 
mical students, I am tempted to inquire into the 
merits of the most celebrated among them of both 

kinds. 

That Montague abounds in native wit, in quick 
penetration, in a perfect knowledge of the human 
heart, and the various vanities and vices that lurk in 
it, cannot justly be denied. But a man who under- 
takes to transmit his thoughts on life and manners 
to posterity, with the hopes of entertaining and 
amending future ages, must be either exceedingly 
vain or exceedingly careless, if he expects either of 
these effects can be produced by wanton sallies of 
the imagina^on, by useless and impertinent digres- 
sions, by never forming or ibllowing any regular plan, 
never classing or confining his thoughts, never 
changing or rgecdng. any sentiment that occurs to 
him. Yet this appears to have been the conduct of 
our 'Celebrated essayist: and it has produced many 
awkward imitators, who, under the notion of writing 
with the fire and freedom of this lively old Gascon, 
huse fallen into confused rhs^odies and uninterest- 
ing egotisms. 

But these blemishes of Montague are trifling 
and unimportant, compared with his vanity, his 
Jndecency, and scepticism. That man must totally 
have 'Suppressed the natural love of honest rq)u- 
tation, which is so powerfully Mi by the truly wise 
and ^ody who can calmly sit down to give a 
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catalogue of his private vices, aud publish his most 
secret infirmities, with the pretence of exhibiting 
a faithful picture of himself, and of exactly pour- 
traying the minutest features of his mind. Surely 
he deserves the censure QuihtiUan bestows on De- 
metrius, a celebrated Grecian statuary, that he was 
* nitnius in veritate, et similitudinis quam pulchH- 
tudinis amantior ;' more studious of likeness than 
of beauty. 

Though the maxims of the Duke de la Roche- 
foucault, another fashionable philosopher, are writ- 
ten with expressive elegance, and with nervous 
brevity; yet I must be pardoned for affirming, 
that he who labours to lessen the dignity of human 
nature, destroys many efficacious motives for 
practising worthy actions, and deserves ill of his 
wllow-creatures, whom he paints in dark and dis- 
agreeable colours. As the opinions of men usually 
contract a tincture from the circumstances and 
conditions of their lives, it is easy to discern the 
chagrined courtier, in the satire which this polite 
misanthrope has composed on his own species. 
According to his gloomy and uncomfortable system, 
virtue is merely the result of temper and constitu- 
tion, of chance, or of vanity, of fashion, or the fear 
of losing reputation. Thus humanity is brutalized ; 
and every high and generouis principle is repre- 
sented as imaginary, romantic, and chimerical; 
reason, which by some is too much aggrandized 
and almost deified, is here degraded into an abject 
slave of appetite and passion, and deprived even 
of her just and indisputable authority. As aChris- 
tian, and as a man, I despise, I detest such debas- 
ing principles. 

Rochefoucault, to give a smartness and shortness 
lo his sentences; frequently makes use of the anti- 
thesis; a mode of speaking the most tiresome and 
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di8|^8ti9g of aiiry, by tlie samOMKUi and suailarky 
of the periods. And sometimes, in order to ke^ 
up the point, be neglects die propriety and jm^ess 
of tbe sentimenty and grossly contrBdicts* hiaie«lf. 
* Hapfuness/ says be, * consists in the taste, and 
not in the things : and it is by enjoying what a 
man loves^ that he becomes ha^py ; not by bftvieg 
what others think desirable/ . Tbe obvioua do^tiiaa 
contained in this r^ectioD, is the great power of 
imagination with rf;|ard to felicity : but, adda the 
refleetiMr in a fioUowmg maxim, * We are never so 
happy or so miserable, aa we imagine ourselves to 
be; which is certainly a plain and palpable contm^ 
£ctioa of the foregoing opiaicm. And of such 
contradietioas many instances might be alleged in 
this admired writer, which evidently ahew vbaA he 
hid not digested iua thonghts with philosophical 
exactness and precisiMk. 

But the characters of La Bruyere deserve to be 
spoken of in far di&renl terms* The^ are drawn 
with spirit and propriety, without a. total departure 
from nature and resemlduice,. as sometimea is the 
case in ptetended pictures of life. In a few mr 
ilaacea only he has failed, h^ overcharging his per- 
tnits with many* ridiculoua features that cannot exiat 
together in one subject: aa in the character of Me- 
ndieaSy the absoit mam winch, though i^pplauded by 
one of my predecessors), is surely absurd, and false 
to mlare. This author appears to be a warov 
admiier of virtue) and a steady promoter of her 
inteaest: he was neither ashamed of Christianity, nor 
afrud to defend it : accordingly, few have tipqposed 
the felly and absurdity of mo&h infidels, of infideb 
made by vanity and not by want of conviction, witb 
so much solidity and pleasantry united: he disdained 
to aacrifiee truth to levity and lieentiousnesa. Many 
of his charaoteis aie personal, aiid contain alluaipna 
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which cannot now be anderstood. It is, indeed,' 
the fate of personal satire to perish with the gene* 
ration in which it is WHtten : many artful strokes 
in Theophrastus himself, perhaps, appear coarse of 
insipid, which the Athenians looked upon with 
admiration. A different age and different nation 
render us incapable of relishing several beauties iii 
the Alchymist of Jonson, and in the Don Quixote 
of Cervantes. 

Saint Evremond is a fibrid and verbose trifier, 
without novelty or solidity in his reflections. What 
Biore can be expected from one ^ who proposed the 
dissolute and affected Petronius for his model in 
writing and living 1 

As the corruption of our taste is not of equal 
consequence with the depravation of our virtue, I 
shall not spend so much time on the critics, as I 
have done on the moralists of France. 

How admirably Rapin, the most popular among 
them, was qualified to sit in jud^ent upon Homer 
and Thucydides, Demosthenes and Plato, may be 
gathered from an anecdote preserved by Menage, 
who affirms upon his own knowledge, that Le t^evre 
of Saumur furnished this assuming critic with' the 
Qreek passages he had occasion to cite, Rapin 
himself being totally ignorant of that language. 
The censures and the commendations this writer 
bestows, are general and indiscriminate; without 
specifying the reasons of his approbation or dislike, 
and without alleging the passages that may sujy- 
port his opinion : whereas just criticism demands, 
not only that every beauty or blemish be minutely 
pointed out in its different degree and kind, but 
also that the reason and foundation of excellencies 
and faults be accurately ascertained. 

Bossu is usually and jtistly placed at the head 
of the commentators on Aristotle's Poetics, which 
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oertatoly he tmddrstooA md ctxphined in a more 
niMtorly manner tban ekher Beni or Castellretro ; 
but in one or two iuQUmees he ha» indaiged a lore 
of snbtilty and groundless refinement Thst I inay 
not be eoGused of a%cting a kind^of hattred against 
all the French clitics, I would observe, that this 
learned writer merits the attention and diligent 
perusal of the true scholar. What I principarlly 
admire in Bossu, is the regularity of his plan, and 
the exactness of his isethtid ; which add utility as 
well as beauty to his work. 

Bnimoy has displayed the excellencies of the 
Greek Tragedy in a judicious and comprehensive 
manner. His translations are faithful ai^ elegant ; 
and the analysis of those plays, which, on account 
of some circumstances in ancientt manners, would 
shock the readers of this age, and would not there- 
fore bear an entire version, is perniicuous and fiilL 
Of all the ^nch critics, he and the judidous Fe* 
nelosi have had the justice to confess, or perhaps the 
penetration to perceive, in what instances Comeille 
mad Racine have falsified and modernised the cha- 
vaotei^, and overloaded with unnecessary intrigues 
tbe ^mple plots of the ancients. 

Let no One, however, deceive himself in thinkings 
that he can gdin a competent knowledge either of 
Aristotle or Sb{^ocles, from Boesu or Bvnmoy, 
how ^ceUent soever these two commentators xnay 
bei To coBlero|date these exited geniuses throng 
such mediuoM, is Hhe beholding the orb of the 
sun, during an eclipse, in a vessel of water. Bat 
let hiaa eagerly press forward to the great or^nab: 
^ jnvet iatdgros accedere fontes ;* ' his be the joy 
** approach th' untasted springs.' Let him renuMa- 
ber, that the Grecian writers akne, both crities 
ftnd poets, are the heat masters to teach, m Mil- 
t0ft*» emphstieai style, * What the kws are of a 



true epifl poem, wkat of a drwnatic, what of a 
lyne ; what doeoram iB ; wluch is the grand master- 
pieoe to ebsetve. This would make them sooa 
peroeire, what desfMcable ereatures oar common 
rhymers and play^wrights be ; and shew them what 
religious, wl^t glorious and magnificent use mig^ht 
be madeof poe^ both in divine and human Uiings/ 
Z. 
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Qutcunque turpi fraude $eniiiinnoiuitf 

EtUunn verum tUeUp amiUU Jidmn, PHJEB.' 

The wretch U)fit ^f^n has ^eceiv'dy • 
Thougi^ truth be speaks, is ne'er bfliev'4« 

Whrh Aristotle was cmee asked, what a man oould 
gain by uttering falsehoods ; he rmlied, * N^t to be 
credited when he shall tell the truth.' 

The charaister of a liar is at onee so haleful and 

ecmtsmpdble, that even of those who have lost their 

virtue it mig^ be eitpected, that from the Tiolatioii 

of truth they jshouhl he restrained by their pride. 

Almost every other vice that disgraces human na- 

tors, may he kept in countenance by applause and 

association : the corrupter of virgin innocence sees 

himsslf envied by the men, and at least not de* 

tested by the women: the drunkard may easily 

unite with beings, devoted like himself to noiay 

- merriment or silent insensibility, who will celebrate 

his victories over the novices of intemperanoei boeol 
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themseNes the eompanions.of his prowess, and t^} 
with rapture of the multitudes whom unsuccessful 
emulation has hurried to the grave : even the rob- 
ber and the cut-throat have their followers, who 
admire their address and intrepidity, their stratagems 
of rapine, and their fiiSlelity to the gang. 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
versally despised, abandoned, and disowned : be hos 
no domestic consolations, which he can oppose to the 
censure of mankind ; he can retire to no fraternity, 
where his crimes may stand in the place of virtues ; 
but is given up to the hisses of the multitude, with- 
out friend and without apologist. It is the peculiar 
condition of falsehood, to be equally detested by 
the good and bad : * The devils,' says Sir Thomas 
Brown, ' do not tell lies to one another ; for truth 
is necessary to all societies : nor can the society of 
hell subsist without it' 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus gene- 
rally detested should be generally avoided ; at' least 
that none should expose himself to unabated and 
unpitied infamy, without an adequate temptation ; 
and that to guilt so easily detected, and so severely 
punished, an adequate temptation would not readily 
be found. 

; Yet so it is, that in defiance o( censure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated; and scarcely 
the most vigilant and unremitted circumspection 
will s^ure him that mixes with mankind, from 
being hourly deceived by men of whbm it can 
Scarcely be imagined, that they mean any injury. 
10 him or profit to themselves; even where the 
subject, of conversation could not have been ex- 
pected to put the passions in motion, or to have 
excited either hope or fear, or zeal or malignity, 
sufficient to induce any man to put his reputation 
in hazard, however little he might value it, or to 
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overpower the love of truth, however weak^ might 
be its influence. 

The casuists have very , diligently distinguished 
lies into their several classes, according to their va« 
rious degrees of malignity : but they have, I think, 
generally omitted that which is most common, and 
perhaps not least mischievous; which, since the 
moralists have not given it a name, I shall distinguish 
as the Lie of Vanity. 

To vanity may justly be imputed most of the 
falsehoods, which every man perceives hourly play* 
ing upon his ear, and, perhaps, most of those that 
are propagated with success. To the He of com- 
merce, and the lie of malice, the motive is so apparent, 
that they are seldom negligently or implicitly re^ 
ceived: suspicion is always watchful over the prao* 
• tices of interest; and whatever the hope of gain, or 
desire of mischief, can prompt one man to assert, 
another is by reasons equally cogent incited, to re- 
lute. But vanity pleases herself with such light gra- 
tifications, and looks forward to pleasure so remotely 
consequential, that her practices raise no alarm, and 
her stratagems are not easily discovercid. 

Vanity is, indeed, often suffered to pass unpur- 
sued by suspicion : because he that would watch her 
motions can never be at rest: fraud and malice 
are bounded in their influence ; some opportunity 
<)f time and place is necessary to their agency ; 
iKit scarce any man is abstracted one moment 
from his vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords no 
gratifications, is generally inclined to seek them in 
falsehoods. 

' It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, ^ that every 
man has a desire to appear superior to others, 
though it were only in having seen what they have 
not seen.' Such an accidedtal advantage, since it 
neither implies metit, nor confers dignity, ooe 

VOL. XXIV* p ^ 
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would think shoald not be dtaived so mwikt m- to 
be counterfeited ; yet even this vanity, trifling «a it 
is, pvoduces innumorible namtiTet, all equally 
false ; but more or less credible inpioportion to ihle 
skill or confidence of the relater. How many may 
a man of diffusive conversation count among his 
acquaintanoesy whose lives have been signalised by 
numberless escapes ; who never cross ibe lirer but 
in a storm, or take a journey into the ocNiatry with* 
out more adventures than befel the knightHffnmts of 
andent times in pathless forests or enchanted oaades ! 
How many must he know, to whom portonta and 
prodigies are of daily occurrence ; and for whom 
nature is hourly worlnng wanders invisible to every 
other eye, only to supply them with sul^ects of 
conversation 1 

Others there are that amuse themselves vnA the 
dissemination of falsehood, at grcAter haaard ^ 6gh 
taction and disgrace ; men marked out by some ludcy 
planet for universal coafidenoe and fncndahip, who 
have been cansulted in every difficulty, entnisled 
with every secret, and summoned to every traatsao* 
tion : it is the supreme felicity of these niiui» to stun 
all companies with noisy information ; to still doubt, 
and overbear opposition, with certain knowled^ or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of tins kind, with a 
strong memory or brisk imagination, is often ibt 
oraele of an obscure club, and, till time diecovevs hit 
impostures, dictates to his hearers with uncontrouM 
iothority : for if a public question be started, he was 
present at the debate ; if a new fidbioHi be meationnd^ 
he was at court the first day of its appearance; if a 
new performioice of literature draws, tne aittention of 
the public, hehaspatroninedtheatttbocand^tenhit 
vrork in manuscript ; if a criminal of eminence beconr 
demned to die, he often predicted his &te, and Vk^ 
deavouredhisieformatioa: end who that JE vet el « 
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dkrtanoe fipom the Beene ef action, will date id con- 
tradict a mail, who teporta from his own eyaf and 
ears, and to whom all peraona and affairs are thai 
iB^mat^ly known ? 

This land of falsehood is geaeimUy Sttccessful for 
a timo, because it is practised at first with timidity 
and caution ; bat the prosperity of the liar is of short 
duration^ the reception of one story is always an 
incitement to the forgery of another less probable : 
and he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till 
pride or reason rises up against him, and his com- 
panions will no longer endure to siee him wiser than 
tliemselves. 

It is apparent, that the invaitor» of all these fic- 
tions intend some exaltation of themselves, and are 
led off by the pursuit of honour from their attend- 
ance upon truth : their narratives always imply some 
consequence in favour of their courage, their saga- 
city, or their -activity, their familiarity vrith- the 
learned, or their reception among the great ; they 
are always bribed by the present pleasure of seeing 
themselves superior to those that surround them, and 
receiving the homage of silent attention and envious 
admiration. 

But vanity is sometimes excited to fiction by less 
visible gratifications : the present age abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the conscious- 
ness of falsehood, and whose pride is to deceive 
others without any gain or glory tp themselves. 
Of this tribe it is the supreme pleasure to remark a 
lady in the play-house or the park, and to publish, 
under the character of a man suddenly enamoured, 
an advertisement in the news of the next day, con- 
taining a minute description of her person and her 
dress. From this artifice, however^ no other effect 
can be expected, than perturbations v^hich the writer 
can never see, and conjectures of which he can never 

f2 
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be informed : s^me mischief, howevm', he hopes he 
has done ; and to have done mischief, is of some 
importance. He sets his invention to work again, 
and produces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, 
with all the circumstances of time and place accu- 
rately adjusted. This is a jest of greater effect and 
longer duration : if he fixes his scene at a proper 
distance, he may for several days keep a wife in 
terror for her husband, or a mother for her son ; and 
please himself with reflecting, that by his abilitle? 
and address some addition is made to the mifleries 
of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law in Scotland, by 
which Leasing-making was capitally punished. I 
am, indeed, iJar from desiring to increase in this 
kingdom the number of executions; yet I cannot 
but think, that they who destroy the confidence of 
society, weaken the credit of intelligence, and inter- 
rupt the^ security of life ; harass' the delicate with 
shame, and perplex the timorous with alarms; 
might very properly be awakened to a sense of their 
crimes, by denunciations of a whipping-post or pil- 
lory: since many are so insensible of right and 
wrong, that they have no. standard of action, but 
the law; nor feel guilt, but as they dread punish- 
xn^nt 

T. 
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Si quid ex Pmdari, Flacdve dlclisfuerU inierjecium spUndei 
oraiio ; A" tordescU, ft quid e sacris P$almis apie fuerii aiteX' 
tumf An librx Spintit agleiiu afioHt prodUi sordent noiu 
fnt $eriptis Hmuriy Burijrit&t^ nU Ennii f ERASMUa 

It a discount bomtificd by • qnotation froiB Pindar ani 
Horace ? and sbail we tbink H blemUbad by a passage fron. 
the sacred Psalms aptly interwoven ? Do we despise the 
books which were dictated by the Spirit of God, in com* 
.jparisoB of Homer, Eviripides^ and Emiius ? 



TO THB ADVBMTVREIU 

SIR, 

Iff the Ubrary of the Benedicfme Monks at Lyons, 
has lately been discovered a most canons mana- 
flcript of the celebrated Longtiras. As I know you 
will eagerly embrace every opportunity of contri- 
bntinff to promote, or rather revive, a reverence and 
love for the Sacred Writings, I send you the fol- 
lowing extract, translated from diis extraordinary 
work. 

My dear Terentianus, 

You may remember that in my treatise on the Sitb- 
luie, I quoted a itiikme exain^ of it from. Moats 
the Jewish lawgiver; * Let there b& light, and thtr» 
was light' I have since met witk a large volume^ 
tODslated into Greek by the <»der of Ptolemy, 

F>5 
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taining all the religious opimons, die civillaws and 

customs of that singular and unaccountable P^*«j 

And to confess the truth, I am peaUy ^^^^f^ 

at the incomparable elevation of its style, and tl» 

supreme grandeur of ito images ; many of whicB 

excel the utmost efforts of the most exalted genius 

of Greece. . , 

At the appearance of God, the mountains and 

the forests do not only tremble as in Homer, but 

' are melted down like wax at his presence. lie 

rides not on a swift chariot over the level waves 

like Neptune, but * comes flying upon the wii^ ot 

the wind : while the floods clap their hands, and the 

hills and forests, and earth and heaven, all exult 

together before their Lord.' And how dost thou 

conceive, my friend, the exalted idea of the umver- 

• sal presence of the infinite Mind can be expressed, 

adequately to the dignity of the subject, but in the 

following manner ] ' Whither shall I go from thy 

presence? If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there ! If I go down to hell, lo, thou art there also I 
If I take wings and fly toward the momingi or r®" 
main in the uttermost parts of the western ocean ; 

even there also' the poet does not say, * I shall 

find thee,' but, far more forcibly and emphatipally 
— — * thy right hand shall hold me.' , With what 
majesty and magnificence is the Creator of the 
world, before whom the whole universe is repre- 
sented as nothing, nay, less than nothing, and va- 
nity, introduced making the following sublime in- 
quiry I * Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and meted' out heaven with a span, 
and comjprehended the dust of the earth vf^ • 
sure, and weighed the mountains in sea' 
hills in a balance V Produce me, Tei 
iijaage <-' "i in Plato himse' 

vato>'^ Vhere did the' 

1 
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to 0peak of Gh>D, in terms that alone appear worthy 
of him ? How contemptible and vile are the deities 
of Homer and Hesiod, m comparison of this Jeho- 
vah of the illitera:te Jews ! before whom, to use this 
poet's own words, all other gods are ' as a drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the ba- 
lance.' 

Had I been acquainted with this wonderful volume, 
while I was writing my treatise on the Pathetic, I 
could have enriched my work with many strokes of 
eloquence, more irresistibly moving than any I have 
borrowed from our three great tragedians, or even 
firom the' tender Simonide? himself. The sam^ 
Moses I formerly mentioned, relates the history o 
a youth sold into captivity by his brethren, in a man- 
ner so deeply interesting, with so many little strokes of 
nature and passion, with such penetrating knowledge 
of the human heart, with such various and un- 
expected changes of fortune, and with such a strik- 
ing and important discovery, as cannot be read with- 
out astonishment and tears; and which I am almost 
confident Aristotle would have preferred to the story 
of his admired (Edipus, for the artificial manner in 
which the recognition, aiayvwpi<n(, is effected, emerg- 
ing gradually from the incidents and circumstances 
of the story itself, and not from things extrinsical 
and unessential to the fable. 

In another part we are presented with the picture 
of a man^ most virtuous and upright, who, for the 
trial and exercise of his fortitude and patience, is 
hurried down from the summits of felicity, into the 
lowest depths of distress and despair. Were ever 
ow and misery and compassion expressed more 
'^If and feelingly, than by the behaviour of bjs 
^'^n they first discovered him in t^^ 
ititute, afflicted, tormented, 'sat 
the ground seven da^ 
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seven nights ; and none spake a word nnto him, 
for they saw that his grief was very great.' Let 
us candidly confess, that this noble passage is equals 
if not superior, to that celebrated description of 
parental sorrow in ^schylus : where that v«[ieral>le 
father of tragedy, whose fire and enthusiasm aonie* 
dmes force him forwards to the very bofdfirs of im-» 
probability, has in this instance justly represented 
Niobe sitting disconsolately three (kys together upoa 
the tomb of her children, covered with a veil, and 
observing a profound silence. Such silences hav^ 
something more af^ting and more strongly exprss- 
fiive of passion, than the most artful t^peeches. In 
Sophocles, when the unfortunate Deianira discovers 
her mistake in having sent a poisoned vestment to. 
her husband Hercules, her surprise and sorrow are 
unspeakable, and she answers not her son who ac- 
4][uaints her with the disaster, but goes off the stage 
without uttering a syllable. A writer unacquainted 
ivith nature and the heart, would have put into her. 
mouth twenty florid Iambics, in which she would 
bitterly have bewailed her misfortunes, and inform- 
ed the spectators that she was going to die. 

In representing likewise the desolatioav and de- 
structioa of the cities of Babylon and Tyre, these 
Jewish writers have aflbrded many instances of true 
pathos. One of them expresses the extreme distress 
0(x»sioned by a famine, by this moving circumstance. 
^ The tongue of the sucking child cleaveth to the 
roof of his mouth for thirst; the young children ask 
bread, and no man breaketh it unto them; the hands 
of the pitifol women have spdden their own childreo*' 
Which tender and affecting stroke r^oainds m^ of 
the picture of a sacked city by Axistides the Theban^ 
on which we have so often gazed with inexpreasi- 
ble delight; that great artist has expressed w cen* 
<em of a bleeding and dying motber> lest her infanti 
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-who is creeping to her side, should lick the blood 
that^flows nrom her breast, and mistake it for her 
milk. 

In the ninth book of the Iliad, Homer represents 
the horrors of a conqaered city, by saying, that her 
heroes ' should be slam, her palaces overthrown, her 
matrons ravished, and her whole race enslaved. Bat 
one of these Jewish poets, by a single circumstance, 
lias far more emphatically pointed oift the utter de- 
solation of Babylon : * I will make a man more pre- 
cious than fine gold; even a single person than the 
golden wedge of Ophir.* 

What seems to be particularly excellent in these 
writers, is their selection of such adjuncts and cir- 
cumstances upon each subject, as are best calculated 
to strike the imagination and embellish their de-' 
scriptions. Thus, they think it not enough to say,- 
*that Babylen, the glory of kingdoms, shall never 
more be inhabited;' but they add a picturesque 
stroke, ^neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent 
there; the wild beasts of the island shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant 
palaces.' 

You have heard me frequently observe, how much 
visions, or images, by which a Writer seems to be- 
hold objects that are absent, or even non-existent, 
contribute to the true sublime. For this reason I 
have ever admired Minerva's speech in the fifth 
book of the Iliad, where she telb her. favourite Dio- 
mede, * that she will purge his eyes from the mists 
of mortality, and give him power clearly to discern 
the gods that were at that time assisting the Trojans, 
that he might not be guilty of the impiety of wound- 
ing any of the celestial beings, Venus- excepted.* 
Observe the superior strength and hveliness of the 
following image : * Jehovah/ the tutelar God of the 
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Jbws, ^ •peiMd the -ey^f of tbe yonog iiiu^ aiid hm 
mm ; «aa behold, ikm movntak was foU of koraos^ 
and diariots of fire* round aboat him !' 

Do we fitait, i»d tremble, and turn pale, when 
Oiestes exdaims that the furies are rushing forward 
to seize him ? and shall we be less affected with the 
writer, who breaks out into the following question I 

* Who is this thatcometh from Edom with dyed gar* 
ments from Boera ; dds that is glorious in his ap- 
pard, tiavielUag in the greatness of his strength f '— 
It is the av^enging God of the oppressed Jews, whom 
the poet imagines hiB beholds, and whose answer 
follows, * I thi^ am mighty to save/ ' Wherefore,' 
resumes the poet, *• art thou red in thy apparel, and 
thf gsrments like him that treadeth in the wine-fatt' 

* I biTe trodden the wine-press alone,' answers the 
Ctod ; *and of the people there were none with me; 
for I will tread them in mine anger and trami^e them 
ia my fury, and ^ir blood shall be sprinkled upon 
ny garments, and I wiU stain all my raiment' An- 
lother writer, full of the idea of that destruction with • 
whidi his country was threatened, cries out, ' How 
long shall I see the standard, and hear the sound of 
the tranpet !' And to represent total desplation, 
he imagines he seee ^ uaiyerse reduced to its pri- 
mitivechaos: *I beheld the earth, and lo ! it was 
without form and Toid ; and the heavens, and' they 
had no light' 

Above all I am marvellously struck with the 
beauty and boldness of the Prosoponeias, and the 
rich variety of comparisons, with whidi every page 
of these extraordinary writings abounds. When 
I shall have pointed out a few. of these to your 
view, I shall think your curiosity will be sufficiently 
excited to peruse the book itself from which tbey 
are drawn.' And do not auflfer yourself to be pre-- 



judkdl against it, by tli# npnm^iea^ raSlaiy, and 
satira, wfaiclir I knotw iojf fncnd and diaciplie P€»r» 
pkyrykperpatinily poiBriagupOBike Jawvi Fate* 
wa». 
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TO THE ASTENTUREB* 
SIR, 

TwHiQs tfaar* aim man]^ tiiliwniriwi ta wfaidi all 
mea aaa equaiUy axposed, yicfc some ayadaa of ia- 
taUoctaal duti ess am thought to ba pecnlias ta tiia 
▼iooM. The T/adoos eyils oS disease and poiwrt^ 

Cb and aoxiow, an iioqueDtly dariYed fitoni odica; 
I shuna and confusion aia sappaaed to paneaad 
fi»n ousaakas, and to baineisrad only by we ■» 
oaadBct which they paniak This sappontHxi ia 
indeed spedoiia ; but I amcoonncad by tbe sMngaat 
aifideaoat dial it is not true: I ean oppoaeaxw- 
fianoa 10 theory; saidasttwiAqppearthatl aufir 
considerable loss by my teatimony^ it must ba allows 
edtahavath^mostdMBfiiisUiif aharacfiimCio of 
■ncenly. 
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That every maa is happy in proportion as he ia 
virtuous, was once my favourite principle ; I ad- 
vanced and defended it in all companies; and as the 
last effort of my genius in its behalf, I contrived^ a 
series of events by which it was illustrated and esta- 
blished : and that I might substitute action for nar- 
rative, and decorate sentiment with the beauties of 
poetry, I regulated my stpry by the rules of the 
drama, and with great apphcation and labour 
wrought it jnto a tragedy. 

When it was finished, I sat down, like Hercules 
after his labours, exulting in the past, and enjoying 
the future by anticipation. I read it to every friend 
who favoured me with a visit, and when I went 
abroad t always put it into my pocket. Thus it 
became known to a circle that was always increas- 
ing ; and was at length mentioned with such com- 
mendation to a very great lady, that she was pleased 
to favour me with a message, by which I was in- 
vited to breakfast at nine the next morning, and ac- 
quainted that a select company would then expect 
the pleasure of hearing me read my play. 

The delight that I received from the contempla- 
tion of my performance, the encomium of my friends, 
and especially this message, was in my opinion an 
experimental proof of my principles, and a reward 
of my merit. I reflected with great self-compla- 
cence, upon the general complaint that genius was 
without patronage; and concluded, that all who 
had been neglected were unworthy of notice. I be- 
lieved that my own elevation was not only certain 
but near; and that the representation of my play 
would be secured by a message to the managei^ 
which would render the mortifying drudgery of 
•olicitation and attendance unnecessary. 
'. £lated with these expectations, I rose early in the 
momingj and beiiig dressed long before it was time 
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to set out> I amused myself by repeating the favourite 
passages of my tragedy aloud, forming polite an- 
BHWBTS to the compliments that should be made me, 
and adjusting the ceremony of my visit. 

I observed the time appointed with such punc- 
tuality, that I knocked at the door while the clock 
was striking. Orders had been given for my ad- 
mittance ; and the porter being otherwise engaged^ 
it happened Uiat the servant, whose place it was to 
introduce me, opened the dpor in his stead,. and, 
upon hearing my name, advanced directly before 
me into the room ; so that nx) discovery was made 
of an enormous queue of brown paper, which some 
mischievous brat had, with a crooked pin, hung be- 
tween the two locks of my major periwig. 1 fol- 
lowed the valet into a magnificent apartment, where^ 
after I got within a very, large Indian screra, I 
found five ladies and a gentleman. 
. I was a little disconcerted in my first address, by 
the Vespect that was shewn me, and the curiosity 
wiUi which I was regarded: however,.! made my 
general obeisance, and addressing myself in parti- 
cular, to the elder of the ladies, whom I considered 
as my patroness, I expressed my sense of the honour 
she. had done me in a short speech, which I had 
preconceived for the purpose ; but I was immedi- 
ately informed, that the lady whose favour I had 
acknowledged was not yet come down : this mistake 
increased my confusion : for, as I could not again 
repeat, the same words j I reflected that I should be 
at last unprepared for the occasion on which they 
wc|re to have been used. The coinpany all. this 
. while continued standing ; I therefore hastily turned 
fibout to . reconnoitre my chair ; but the mom^t I 
was seated, I perceived every one la^Quring to stifle 
a laugh. I instantly suspected that I had committed 
fome ridiculous indecorum, and I attempted to apo- 

f OU XXIV. o 



logiaefiMrlknttWiiotiAatoffenee; \Mt9heta0M 
hontalMni, my «atreme deiisitHlity dtruek me speeeb* 
Iob; Tlie gentkinMnv however; kiikHf discofvered 
the cause of t^eir memmefit, by e^lainnig againsi 
the rade liciiitiouBiies» of the Tttl|gap, and at the 
acme- time talcing from behind me the pendaloiis' r^ 
pfoadi to the hoaoum of my head. Thie disootierf 
aflnrdbBd^meiiiexpreaBiblwnslief; my paj^ ramellSe 
was tfaretwn into the fire, and I joiaed' m the kra^ 
which it piodttced; bat I wae adil emfa u r waBed by 
te eonaeqaeBoeft-oif^ my miBtahe, and expectn^ lie 
lady» by whom^ I hod bew ia^ted^ with soUeitudb 
and. apppc^enmmfr. 

Whem she camem^ thtf dtrferance with' ^diieh ^ 
wtts treated by penoiKB who* were 90 much' my mh 
pBiiow, stmeki me with^ awe ; my powers' of raeol' 
lecttoa weiw eaependiMl, and f resolved to ^spreM 
my sentiments only by^tlke> lowness' of my bow and 
ti» dietaaoe of my behaviour : I li^erefore hastily re- 
trestedibackward;; andatihesame'time'bowitigwitii 
thft most profound/ reverence, unhappily overturned 
tiiei9oroen,> which,, in itis fall, dnrew dbwn* the brealb- 
fcstfc-tablA^ broke uk\ die diina, and crippM thelap* 
dog^ Im die* midM of thi» niin^ I st^^ torpd in 
ailoice aad amusement, stmmed with the'shnriorof 
the'hidies, the yelling of thedog, and the clattering 
of the ahina>: andi while I consid^nred myself as. die 
author of sudi eonqplioated mischief, I beliere 1 feH 
aa keen' ai^vnsh as he^ who, with' a hidtar aibcrot 
his nei^ looks up^ while^ the other end of it it 
ftstftning'to the gibbet 

The screoni however, was soon- repkced, and' the 
hsoksQ oUna. removed; and thougn the dbg' was 
the* principal olgeet of attendon^ yet die kdy somr- 
times advierted to me:, die politely desired diat* I 
would consider Ae accident as of nor consequenter; 
dif cUoai she said^ was atrifle^ and die hoped 
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nnnpejr w«« ixipm frii^iteaad itkai(i hfirt I made 
9omeiipi9lQg3r» Imt witk gr«»i ooiiihmoa and inoo* 
ket^^Qoe : at length, i»w#v^, 'we w^ne «ga«i aeftttd* 
9^ broakiiiit wm brought ia. 

j ir|i9 ^^amAf w^rtified ^o pcvosivie thai tbe 
diacouise Aivniad whcilir ofwii the virtiies of Pmh 
pey, and tb^ cQQ8e<]Xience9 of t»9 hurt: it was 
^amiaad wilb greai «ttantion and arii€itiadis» and 
ilQNwd 10 be a cazwe of Ibe'skm itfae whole Imffk 
pf 090 of bit Ibre4e[|;«. After aone topaod -ip^ 
eatioo, bit easbion wte pbeed in the oonaer by ias 
lady, upon wUcb bo Uy down^ aftd iodeed mrUaed 
{MteouBly. 

I was hef^mmg lo recover from my pef|dexky, 
and bed just made aa attempt to iotrodace a new sub* 
jeet of copvereatioB, when, casting my eye downward, 
J was a^B thrown into eKtremeoonfueion, by seeing 
sovieduog bang fitMO the fore-part of my chair, which 
I imagined to be a portion of my shirt ; though indeed 
k was no other then the comer of a napkin on whidi 
I e^tt, and which, during the eoofuaion produced by 
the fsU of die screen, had been left in the chair. 

My embarrassment was soou discovered, thoi^ 
die cause was mistaken ; and tbe lady hoping to jne* 
viOTe it, by givii^ me aa opportunity to display my 
abilities without the rsslraint of c^remoAy, requested 
thai I would now give her the j^easure which sho 
had impatiently ^cpected, and read my play. 

My play, therefore, I was obli^ to produce, and 
having found an opportunity hastily to button up the 
Qoroer of tbe napkm while the manuscript lay open 
in my lap, I b^an to read : and though my voice waa 
at' first btoguid, tremulous, and irrssolute, yet my at* 
tention was at length drawn from my situation to my 
subject ; I ponounoed with greater emphasis and pro* 
priety, and I began to wetcb for the effeou which I 
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expected to produce ubontny auditors ; but I was ex* 
tremely mortified to nndy that whenever I paused to 
give room for a remark or an encomium, the interval 
was filled with an ejaculation of pity for the dog, who 
still continued to whine upon his cushion, and was la- 
mented in these afiectionate and pathetic terms 

* Ah ! poor, dear, pretty, little creature.' 

It happened, however, that by some incidents in 
ihe fourth act, the passions were apparently vinte* 
rested, and I was just exulting in my success, when 
the lady who sat next me unhappily opening her 
snuff-box, which was not effected without some dif*- 
ficulty, the dust that flew up threw me into a fit of 
sneezing, which instantly caused my upper lip to 
put me again out of countenance : I therefore hastily 
felt for my handkerchief^ and it was not with less 
emotion than if I had seen a ghost, that I discovered 
it had been picked out of my pocket. In the mean- 
time, the opprobious effusion descended like an icicle 
to my chin ; and the eyes of the company, which 
this accident had drawn upon me, were now turned 
away, with looks which shewed that their pity was 
not proof against the ridicule of my distress. What 
I suffered at this moment, can neither be expressed 
nor conceived ; I turned my head this way and that 
in the anguish of my mind, without knowing what I 
sought ; and at last, holding up my manuscript be- 
fore my face, I was compelled to make use of the 
end of my neckcloth, which I again buttoned into 
my bosom. After many painful efforts, I proceeded 
in my lecture, and again fixed the attention of my 
hearers. The fourth act was finished, and they 
expressed great impatience to hear the catastrophe : 
I therefore began the fifth with fresh confidence and 
vigour^ but, before I had read a page, I was inter- 
nipted by two gentlemen of great quality, professors 
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of Bud^im* who came with a desigD to wait upon 
the ladies to an auction. 

I To«e up with the rest of the company when 
they caine m ; but what was my astonishment, to 
pereeivo the napkin, which I had unfortunately se-* 
cured by one comer, hang down from my waist to 
the ground I From this dilemma, however, I was 
delivered by the noUe Buqk, who stood near^ 
to me; who, swearing an oath of astonishment, 
twitched the napkin from me, and throwing it to 
the servant, told him that he had redeemed U from 
the rats, who were dragging it by degrees into 9k 

^a where he would never have looked for it. 
young ladies were scarce less confounded at 
this accident than I ; and the noble matron herself 
was somewhat disconcerted : she saw my extreme 
confusion; and thought fit to apologize for her 
cousin's behaviour, * He is a wild boy. Sir/ says 
she, * he plays these tricks with everybody ; hot it 
is his way, and nobody minds it*' When we were 
once more seated, tha Bucks, upon the peremptory 
refusal of the ladies to go out, declared they would 
stay and bear the last act of my tragedy ; I waa 
therefore requested to go on. But my ^irits were 
quite exhausted by die violet agitation of my 
mind; ai^d I was intimidated by the preseuca ^ 
two peFspna, who appeared to consider me and my 
perforqiance as ol^ects only of misarriment and sport* 
I would gladly have renounced all that in the mora* 
ing had been the ol^ect of my hope, to recover the 
dignity which I had ahneady lost in my own estjima* 
tion; and had scaiee any wish but to return witb«« 
out further disgrace into the quiet shade of obscurity* 
The ladies, however, would take no denial, and X 
was wX length obliged to comply. 

I was much pleased snd surprised at the atten*' 
tiou wiAh which my new auditors seemed to listen 

o 3 
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as I went on : the dog was now silent ; I increased 
the pathos of my voice in proportion as I ascended 
the climax of distress, and flattered myself that 
poetry and truth would still be victorious ; but just 
at this crisis, the gentleman, who had disengaged 
roe from the napkin, desired me to stop half a mo- 
ment : something, he said, had just stairted into his 
mind, which, if he did not communicate, he might 
forget : then, turning to his companion, * Jack,' sajs 
, he, * there was sold in Smithfield no longer ago 
than last Saturday, the largest ox that ever I be- 
held in my life.' The ridicule of this malicious 
apostrophe was so striking, that pity and decorum 
gave way, and my patroness herself burst into 
laughter: upon me, jndeed, it produced a very 
dif^rent effect-: for if I had been detected in an 
unsuccessful attempt to pick a pocket, I could not 
have ielt mor^ shame, confusion, and anguish. 
The laughter into which the company had been sur- 
prised, was, however, immediately suppressed, and 
a severe censure passed upon the person who pro- 
duced it. To atone for the mortification which I 
had suffered, the ladies expressed the utmost im- 
patience to hear the conclusion, and I was en- 
couraged by repeated encomiums to proceed ; but, 
though I once more attempted to recollect myself, 
and again began the speech in which I had been 
interrupted, yet my thoughts were still distracted ; 
my voice faltered, and I had scarce breath to finish 
the first period. 

This was remarked by my tormentor the Back, 
\tho, suddenly snatching the manuscript out* of xtiy 
hands, declared that I did not do my play justice, 
and that he would finish it himself. He then be- 
gan to read ; but the affected gravity of his counte- 
nance, the uniiatural tone of his voice, and the re- 
membrance of his late anecdote of the ox/ excited 
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sensations that were incompatible both with pity 
and terror, and rendered me extremely wretched 
by keeping the company perpetually on the brink 
of laughter. 

In the action of my play, virtue had been sus- 
tained by her own dignity, and exulted in the en- 
joyment of intellectual and independent happiness, 
during a series of external calamities that termi- 
nated in death ; and vice, by the success of her own 
projects, had been betrayed into shame, perplexity, 
and confusion. These events were indeed natural; 
and therefore I poetically inferred, with all the con- 
fidence of demoost^tion, that ' the torments of 
Tartarus, and the felicity of Elysium, were not nts- 
cessary to the justification of the Gods ; since what- 
ever inequality might be pretended in the distribu- 
tion of externals, peace is still the prerogative of 
virtue, and intellectual misery can be ipflicted only 
by guilt/ 

But the intellectual misery which I suffoed at 
the very moment when this favourite sentiment was 
read, produced an irresistible conviction that it was 
false: because, except the dread of that punish- 
ment which I had indirectly denied, I felt all the - 
torment that could be inflicted by. guilt. In the 
prosecution of an undertaking which I believed to 
be virtuous, peace had been driven from my heart 
by the concurrence of accident with the vices of 
others; and the misery that 1 suffered, suddenly 
propagated itself: for not only enjoyment, but hope 
was now at an end ; my play, upon which both h«d 
depended, was overturned from jts foundation ; and 
I was so much affected that I took my leave With the 
abrupt haste of distress and perplexity. I had no 
concern about what should be said of me when .1 
was departed ; and, perhaps, at the moment whfen 
I went out of the house, there was not in the wp'rid 
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any htiiium being more wretched t)^n myBelf. The 
next moraing, when I reflecte4 coolly upon th^se 
events, I wofild i^illingly )iaye reconciled my eip- 
perience with my principles, even at .the expense qf 
my morals. I wo^ld have fiuppos|«£ that p)y dwre 
of approbation was inordinate, 9n4 f^^ ^ vf r^ibouf 
indifference about the opinion of others woal4 M^TA 
prevented all my distress ; but I ^as compelled to 
acknowledge, that to i^cquire th}fi indifference wai| 
not possible, and that po man |»pcom«s vicious by 
not effecting impossibilities : t^ere may he heigl|tci 
of virtue beyond our reach ; but to be vicious, w«i 
must either do sofnething from ^hich we h^ye pQwef 
to abstain, or neglect ^mething ijrhich we l^ya 
power to do : there remained, therefore, no expe^ 
dient to recover any part of the credit I had loel, 
but setting a truth, which I h^d newly difltcovered 
b]^ means so ^trao^dinary, v\ 9, mw Ugt^t: aii4 
with this view I am a candidate for a plaii^ ip t^ 
Adventurer, 

I jm, Sif, your's, &C. 

DRAMATJCVS, 



*->*w**»**»^ 
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Siftf^ tuospaHmiur MtMfu VIRG. 

Bach Ms Jus lot, and bjears tfee fate ha. drew*' 

its, Fleet> May^ 

In consequence of my eqgagemoits, I address you 
Ai^ more from the habitations of misery. In thi% 
|pU)i^ ficpija i(irhi^)» bi^iw^ea^ and pkasure. are eq!^^y 

\ 
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excluded, and ih which oar only employment and 
diversion is to h(4r the narratives of each other^ I 
might much so^er have gathered materials for a 
letter, had I fiof hoped to have been reminded of' 
my promise: Jbtft since I find! myself .placed in the 
regions of oblMon, virhere I am no less neglected 
by you than by the rest of mankind, I resolved no 
longer to wait for solicitation, but stole early this 
evening from between gloomy sullenness and riotous 
merriment, to give you an account of part of my 
companions. 

One of the moslt eminent memberd of our club ia 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been ashamed. 
Ned was bom to a small estate, which he deter- 
mined to improve ; and therefore as soon as ho 
became of age« mortgaged part of his land to buy 
a mare and stallion, and bred horses for the courev^. 
He was at first very successf\il, and gained several 
of the king's plates, as he is now every day boast- 
ing, at the expense of very little more than tea 
times their value. At last, however, he di8cy)vered> 
that victory brought him more honour tbaji profit ; 
resolving, therefore, to be rich as well as illustrious, 
he replenished his pockets by another mortgage, 
became on a sudden a daring Better, and resolving 
not to trust a jockey with his fortune, rode his 
horse himself, distanced two of his competitors, the 
first heat, and at last won the race, by forcing his 
horse on a descent to full speed, at the hazard of 
his necL His estate was ihus lepailed, and some 
friends that had no souls advised him to five over ; 
but Ned now knew the way to riches, and therefore 
without caution increased his expenses. From 
this hour he talked and^dreamed of nothing but a 
horse-race ; and rising soon to the summit t)f eques- 
trian reputa^on, he was cons^tly expected on 
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every couise, divi4«d »ll W^ ttime \^vre&^ lor^f 
and JQckeys, and .as the rUue^perienoed if€^late4 
their bets by his exan^ple^ gained a great do^i cf 
n^oney by laying opei|ily on ,qi^^ hwe and 9ecrot}y 
on the ot|;ver. Ned was now 90 sure of grpwiAg 
rich, that he involved his ^es^te i^ a diird mf>^ 
gage, borrowed money of /all bis frieods, Aui 
risked his whole fortune ^pon Bay L^ok. He 
mounted v^it^ ibeating heai:t, started ff^r and won 
the first h^t ; but }n tjbe ^^cpn^ as be was piishr 
ing against the foremost of his rivals, his girth brojce, 
his shoulder was dislocated, and before Ke i^ras 4is« 
missed by the surgeon, two bailiffs fa^tten^ed upon 
him, and he saw Newmarket no mo^'e. His /^ly 
amusement for four years has been to blo^ 4he sig- 
nal tor starting, to make imaginary matches^ to re- 
peat the pedigree of Bay Lincoln, and to foi^ re- 
solutions agam^t trusting another groom wit^ ib^ 
choice of his girth. 

The next in ^niority is Mr. Tiniotiiy S^Mg, 9- 
man of deep contrivance ^nd impeaetiiiiLble secrecy. 
•His father died with tte reputation of more w^lth 
than he possess^: Tim, therefore, e^t^^ tib? 
world with a reputed fortune of teaa thousand 
pounds. Of this he very well kn^w that eigbt 
thousand was imaginary : b,ut being a man of re* 
fined policy, and knowing how much honour i? aa- 
nexed to riches, h,e resolved never to detect liisoi(7i| 
poverty; but furnished his house with elegaijice, 
scattered his money with profusion, encouragisd 
every scheme of costly pleasure, spoke of petty 
losses \Yith n^ligence, anfi on: the day before fa 
ex€^cution entered his doors, had proclaimed at a 
public table his resolution to be joUed no longer in 
a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magaaniinou^ 
Ja^k Scatter, the son of a country g^t^paan, wbd 



MilViDg nd'oAer care tbMii' tb> letiW liiiH- ricH; eon^ 
sidmd that Uteraftiird dotlHi libt l^' had' without 
^^pmsef; mastei^ wi^ld^ not tehdi fbi* nothing; 
sod When a bodk Was BbUght and i^d, it would 
nM fbr little. Jack waa^ theHsforei taught' to read 
asad wi^trby' the^ butkr ; aoJde when thidaciquisitioa 
was made, was Is&^io^pBisa his'day^' ih the kitchen 
and the stable, where'h^^tt^i^d no crime ccmsUrldd but? 
covetousness mid' distrastt of poor honesrt servants, 
audi where <dr the prbisij was bestoWed 6ti gbod 
housekeeping ^d^ a' fi^' heart: At' the death 6f 
]ii» father, Jaclk^ det himtelf toretiff^ve the hbnbuif 
of his'fattiily: he abandoned' hitf cellar* td the but^* 
VbTj ordered' his groom to provide Hay and com si 
Aseretion, took- Us honsekiBeper^sword' for the esf-^ 
j^ses of the kitchen^ allowed all his servants to dd 
their woi!i*by d^tite; ]^rtnitted' hiiy ddnie^ics td 
keep his^housc^^opeh to theifrelation^-and' acquaint- 
anc^, and'in^tenye^^wats'ednveyed hither, without 
Having ptiit)hiteed%y th^'los!» of his {^atrhnbny either 
Honour or pleasntiei; orobtainedatiy other gratificatioa 
thkn ' that^ oP haWhg ' coM^tt^' the il^i^iWonHng vil^^ 
li%lM«^by lUielirj^'and idtene^. 

DlcWS^ wW af~di«pet in Comhilli tM pas^ 
eight ^ y&a^ in {^rt^ipeHaii^' diligence, without' any 
earn Imt to keep his ^ books, or any ambition 'but ttf 
be intime' an dd^irmanf-; but then, by s6ine unac« 
e0nmid^e'rew>lhti(m in hi» understanding, he' be- 
etle eaamcfttred of Wit iriid humour, despised the 
lionveilBatioh of peeflaTi^ and^ stockjobbers, and 
itenbled every night- to the regions ofjgaiety^, in 
qnest of company suited to hk taste. The wits at 
mt fiocked aHont' him( fc/r sport, and afterwards 
fbr interest ; some' found thei^ wi^ihto his book^ 
aod Bdios into his pocketft ; themaii of adventura 
Wit eq u ippe d - from fair shq^ foir thtf paratxit of a 
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fortune ; and he had sometimes the honour to have 
his security accepted when his friends were in dis- 
tress. Elated with these' associations, he soon 
learned to neglect his shop ; and having drai^n his 
money out of the funds, to avoid the necesaity of 
teasing men of Jionour for trifling debts^ he has 
been forced at last to retire hither, till his friends 
'can procure him a post at court 

Another that joins in the same mess is Bob Cor- 
nice, whose life has been spent in fitting up a house. 
About ten years ago Bob purchased the country 
habitati6n of a bankrupt : the mere shell of a build- 
ing, Bob holds no great matter, the inside is the test 
of elegance. Of this house he was no sooner master 
than he summoned twenty workmen to his assist- 
ance, tore up the floors and laid them anew, stripped 
off the wainscot, drew the windows from their 
frames, altered the disposition of doors and fire- 
places, and cast the whole fabric into a new form : 
his next care was to have his ceilings painted, his 
pannels gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every 
- thing was executed by the ablest hands : BoVs bu- 
siness was to follow the workmen with a micro- 
scope, and call them to retouch their performances, 
' and heighten excellence to perfection. The repu- 
tation of his house now bnngs round him a daily 
confluence of visitants, and every one tells him of 
some /elegance which he has hidierto overlooked, 
some convenience not yet procured, or some new 
mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, who had no 
wish but to be admired, nor any guide but tke 
fashion, thought every thing beautiful in propor- 
tion as it was new, aiid considered his work as un- 
finished, while any observer could suggest an addi^^ 
■ tion; some alteration was therefore every day 
DAade, without any other motive than the channs . 



of novelty. A traveller at last suggested to him 
the convenience of a grotto : Bob immediately or- 
dered the mount of his garden to be excavated; 
and having laid out a large sum in shells and mi- 
nerals, was busy in. regulating the disposition of the 
colours and lustres, when two gentlemen, who had 
asked permission to see his gardens, presented 
bim a writ, and led him off to less elegant 
apartments. 

I know not. Sir, whether among this, fraternity of 
sorrow you will think any much to be pitied; nor 
indeed do many of theih appear to solicit compas- 
sion, for they generally applaud their own conduct, 
and despise those whom want of taste or spirit suffers 
to- grow' rich. It w«re happy if > the prisons of the 
* kingdom were' fflled only witb oharacteors Hke these^ 
men whom prosperity could not make usefnl, anfi 
whom ruin cannot make wise : but there ase among 
lis many who raise different sensations, many that 
ewe their present misery to tho' seductions of tfea- 
chery, the strokes of casualty, or the tenderness 4»f 
•pity : many whose sufferings ^isgraice society, and 
whose virtues "Would adorn it : of these, when fami- 
liarity shall have enabled me to recount their stories 
without horror, you may e^qpect ^another narrative 
'fipom, 

^Sir, 

T. 'Your most humble Servant, 

MISAROYRUS. 



TOL. xxnr. 
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Sensim lal^acta cadehat 



ReUigio • 

CLAUI>IANUSL 



-HU confidence in heav'n 



Sunk by degrees* 



If a recluse moralist, who speculates in a cloister, 
should suppose every practice to be infanioiis in 
proportion as it is allowed to be criminal, no man 
would wonder ; but every man who is acquainted 
with life, and is able to substitute the discoveries of 
experience for the deductions of reason, knows that 
he would be mistaken. 

Lying is generally allowed to be less criminal 
than adultery ; and yet it is known to render a man 
much more infamous and contemptible; for he who 
would modestly acquiesce in an imputation of 
adultery as a compliment, would resent that of a 
lie as an insult for which life only could atone. 
Thus are men tamely led hoodwinked by custom, 
the creature of their own folly ; and while imaginary 
light flashes under the bandage which excludes the 
reality, they fondly believe that they behold the 
sun. 

Lying, however, does not incur more infamy 
than it deserves, though other vices incur less. I 
have before remarked, that there are some prac- 
tices, which, though they degrade a man tp the 
lowest clasB of moral characters^ do yet imply some 
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natural superiority ; but lying is, on the contrary^ 
always an implication of weakness and defect. 
Slander is the revenge of a coward, and dissimula- 
tion his defence; lying boasts are the stigma of im- 
potent ambition, of obscurity without merit, and 
pride totally destitute of intellectual dignity : and 
even lies of apology imply indiscretion or rusticity, 
ignorance, folly, or indecorum. 

But there is equal turpitude, and yet greater 
meanness, in those forms of speech which deceive 
without direct falsehood. The crime is committed 
with greater deliberation, as it requires more contriv- 
ance ; and by the offenders the use of language is 
totally perverted : they conceal a meaning opposite 
to that which they express;- their speech is a kind 
of riddle propounded for an evil purpose ; and as 
they may, therefore, be properly distinguished by 
the name of Sphinxes, there would not perhaps be 
much cause for regret, if, like the first monster of 
the name, they shquld break their necks upon the 
solution of their enigmas. 

Indirect lies more effectually than others destroy 
that mutual confidence, which is said to be the 
band of society : they are more frequendy repeated, 
because they are not prevented by the dread of de- 
^ taction : and he who has obtained a virtuous cha- 
racter is not always believed, because we know not 
but that he may have been persuaded by the so- 
phistry of folly, that to deceive is not to lie, and 
that there is a certain- mann^ in which truth 
may be violated without incurring either guilt or 
shame. / 

But Ipng, however practised, does, like every 
other vice, ultimately disappoint its own purpose: 
*A lying tongue is but tor a moment.' Detrac- 
tion, when it is discovered to be false, confers ho- 
ftottr, and dissimulation provokes resentment ; the 

h2 
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false b6&^t incurs contempt, and llief hluf ttptAeijgf 
aggravates the offence. 

Is it not, therefore, astonishing, that ar practice 
for whatever 'reason, so universally infamous- aud^ 
unsuccaBfiful, should not be more genersUy and 
ftcrupulcusiy avoided 1 To thinly is to t^naanee 
it : and that I may fix the attention of nfiy read- 
ers a little longer upon the subject, I sbaU relate a 
story, which, perhaps, by those who have xnxich 
sensibility, will not soon be forgotten. 

Charlotte and Maria were educated together at 
an eminenj: boarding school near Londoa: thei« 
was little difference in their age, and their persoaai 
accomplishments were e(]^al: but though their 
ftonilies were of the same rank, yet, as Chadotte 
Was an only child, she was considerably superior in 
fortune. 

Soon after they werre taiken home, Charktta wn 
addressed by Captain Freeman, who, besides kis com« 
mission in the guards, had a small patent estati»: 
but as her friends hoped for a mot^ advantagieous 
match, the Captain was desired to forbeajr bis visits, 
and the lady to think of him no more. Aflier sow 
fruitless struggles they acquiesced; butthedisGontfiUt 
of both was so apparent, that it was thought expedient 
to remove Miss into the country. She was sent to 
ber aunt, the Lady Meadows, who, with her daugh- 
ter, lived retired at the family seat, more than on6 
hundred ihiles distant fr6m the metropolis* After 
she had repined in this dreary solitude from April to 
August, she was surprised with a visit from her fa- 
ther, who brought with him Sir James Forrest, a 
young gentleman "v^ho had just succeeded to a ba- 
ronet's title, and a very large estate in the same coun- 
ty. Sir James had good-nature and good-sense, an 
agreeable person, and an easy address : Miss was 
insensibly pleased With his company ; her vanity, if 
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not ber lavet had a new object; a desire to be 
delivered from a state of dependence and obscurity, 
kad almost absorbed all the rest ; and it is no won- 
der that this desire was gratified, when scarce any 
other was felt ; or that in compliance with the 
united solicitations of her friends, and her lover, 
she suffered herself within a few weeks to become 
a lady and a wife. They continued in the country 
till the beginning of October, and then came up to 
liondon, having prevailed upon her aunt to accom- 
pany them, that Miss Meadows, with whom the 
bride had contracted an intimate friendship, might 
. be gratified with the diversions of the town during 
the winter. 

Captain Freeman, when he heard that Miss 
Charlotte was married, immediately made proposals 
of marriage to Maria, with whom he became ac- 
quainted during his visits to .her friend, and^ soon 
^ter married her. 

The friendship of the two young ladies seemed to 
be rather increased than diminished by their mar- 
riage : they were always of the same party both in 
the private and public diversions of the season, and 
visited each other without the formalities of mes- 
sages and dress. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. Freeman could 
reflect without uneasiness upon the frequent in- 
terviews which this familiarity and confidence pro- 
duced between a lover and his mistress, whom force 
only had divided ; and though of these interviews 
they were themselves witnesses, yet Sir James in- 
sensibly became jealous of his lady, and Mes. Free- 
man of bier husband. 

It happened in the May following, that Sir James 
went about ten miles out of town to be present at 
the election of a member of parliament for the 
county^ and was not expected to return till the 

H 3 



ti<^%t day. In the evening hid lady toek a ehair, 
and visited Mrs. Freeman : the rest of the company 
weiit a'way early^ die Captain was upon guard. Sir 
James was out of town, and the two ladies afler 
supper sat down to piquet, and continued the ganie 
without once reflecting upon the hour till three in 
the morning. Lady Forrest would then have gone 
home ; but Mrs. Freeman, perhaps chiefly to con- 
ceal a contrary desire, importuned her to stay till tiie 
Captain came in, and at length with some rehictSAce 
dhe consented. 

About five the Captitiii came home, and Lady 
Forrest immediately sent out for a chair : a chasr, 
as' it happened, could not be procured: but a 
hackney-*coach being brtmght in its stead, the Cap- 
tain insisted upon watting on her ladyship bona 
This she refused with som^ emotion ; it is probable 
that she still regarded the Captain virith less indiffiff" 
ence than she wished, and was therefore mtoA 
sensible of the impropriety of his offer : but her rea- 
sons for rgecting it, however forcible, being such as 
she could not allege, he p^rristed, and her resolntioa 
wais overborne. By this importunate complusaoofce 
the Captain had not only throvm Lady Yorr^st into 
confusion, but displeased his wife : she could aot, 
however, without unpoliteness, oppose it; and lest 
her uneasiness should be discovered, she affet^ed a 
negligence which in some degree revenged it : she 
desired that when he cattte back he would not dis- 
tuiib her, for that she should go directly to bed ; and 
added, with a kind of drowsy insensibility, * I am 
more than half asleqp already.' 

Lady Forrest and the Captain were to go iirom 
the Haymarket to Grosvenc^ Square. It was 
about half an hour after five when they got into 
the coach ; the morning was remarkably fine, the 
Iste contest had shaken off all disposition to slc^i 



and Lady Forrest coutd not help saying, that she 
had much rather take a walk in the Park than go 
home to bed. The Captain zealously expressed the 
same sentiment, and proposed that the coach should 
set them down at St. James's Gate. The lady, 
however, had nearly the same objections against 
being seen in the Mall without any other company 
than the Captain, that she had against its being 
known that they were alone together in a haekney 
coach : she, therefore, to extricate herself from this 
second difficulty, proposed that they should call at 
her father's in Bond Street, and take her cousin 
Meadows, whom she knew to be an early nser, with 
dwm. This project was immediately put in exe- 
cntion ; but Lady Forrest found her cousin indis- 
posed with a cold. When she had communicated 
the design of this early viat, Miss Meadows in* 
treated her to give up her waUc in the Park, to slay 
till the family rose, and go home aft«- breakfast ; 
* No/ repKed Lady Forrest, < I am detennmed 
men a walk; but as I must first get rid of C»ptain 
Freeman, I will send down wo^ that I will take 
your advice.' A servant was aecordin^y diqiatched 
to acquaint the Captain, who w&s waitii^g below, 
that Miss Meadows was indiq>06ed and had en- 
gaged Lady Forrest to breakfast 
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Stf»l quisque vitei, nunquam homini talis 

Cautum est in horas, HOR. 

While dangers hourly round us rise, 

Mo caution guards us from surprise. FJRANCIS. 

The Captain discharged the coach ; but being piqued 
At the behaviour of his wife, and feeling that flow 
of spirits which usually returns with the morning, 
even to those who have not slept in the night, he 
had no desire to go home, and therefore resolved to 
enjoy the fine morning in the Park alone. 

Lady Forrest, not doubting but that the Captain 
would immediately return home, congratulated her- 
self upon her deliverance ; but at the same time, to 
indulge her desire of a walk, followed him into the 
Park. 

The Captain had reached the top of the Mall, 
and turning back met her before she had advanced 
two hundred yards beyond the palace. The mo- 
ment she perceived him, the remembrance of her 
message, the motives that produced it, the ^detec- 
tion of its falsehood^ and discovery of its design, 
her disappointment and consciousness of that very 
situation which she had so much reason to avoid, all 
concurred to cover her with confusion which it was 
impossible to hide : pride and good-breeding were, 
however, still predominant over truth and pru- 
dence ; she was still zealous to remove from the 
Ca^tain^s mind any suspicion of a design to shun 
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hixn^ and th^refbre^ with an effort perbftpft eqtud to,' 
that of a hero who smile» upon the rack, she- af- 
fected an air of gaiety said she was glad to seei 
himv and as an excuse for her message and h^ con- 
duet, prattled something about the fickleness of 
"VfToman's mind, and concluded with observing, that 
she changed her's too often ever to be mad. B]r 
this conduct a retreat was rendered impossible, and. 
they walked together till between eight and nine':' 
but the douds having insensibly gathered, and » 
sudden shower falling just m they reached Spring 
Gardens, they went out instead of going back: 
and the Captain having put the lady into a chair^ 
took his leave. 

It happened that Sir James, contrary to his firsjH 
purpose, had returned from his journey, at night. 
He learat from the servants, that his lady was gone 
to Captain Freeman's, and was secretly displeased 
tiiat she had made this visit when he was absent ; 
an ineidaat, which, however trifling in itself, was by , 
the magic of jealousy swelled into inmortanee i yel 
i4X>n recollection he reproved Umself for this cUar 
pleasure, since the presence of the Captain's lady 
would sufficiently secure the honour of his owiii^ 
While he was struggling with these suspcions, they 
increased both in number and strength in pr^pot* 
tion as the night wore away. At one he went to 
bed; but he passed the night in agonies of terror 
and resmtment, doubting whether the absmce of 
his lady was the effect of accident or design, listen* 
ing to evory noise, and bewildering himsetf in a' 
multitude of extravagant sappoeition& He rose 
again at break of day ; and aliter several hours of 
mispesise and irresolution, whether to wait the issuer 
or ^ out for intelhgenoe, the restlessness of cu- 
riosity prevailed, and about eight he set out for 
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Captain Freeman's; but left word with his ser- 
rants, that he was gone to a neighbouring coffee- 
house. 

Mrs. Freeman, whose affected indifference and ^ 
dissimulation of a design to go immediately to bed, 
contributed to prevent the Captain's return, had 
during his absence suffered inexpressible disquiet ; 
she had, indeed, neither intention to go to bed, nor 
inclination to sleep ; she walked backward and for- 
ward in her chamoer, distracted with jealousy and 
suspense, till she was informed that Sir James was 
below, and desired to see her. When she came 
down, he discovered that she had been in tears ; his 
fear was now more alarmed than his jealousy, and 
he concluded that some fatal accident had befallen 
his wife ; but he soon learnt that she and the Cap- 
tain had gone from thence at five in the morning, 
and that he was not yet returned. Mrs. Freeman, 
by Sir James's inquiry, knew that his lady had not 
been at home : her suspicions, therefore, were con- 
firmed; and in her jealousy, which to prevent a 
duel she laboured to conceal. Sir James found new 
cause for his own. He determined, however, to 
wait with as much decency as possible, till the Cap- 
tain came in ; and perhaps two persons were never 
more embarrassed by the presence of each other. 
While breakfast was getting ready. Dr. Tattle came 
to pay Mrs. Freeman a morning visit ; and to the 
unspeakable relief both of the lady and her guest, 
was immediately admitted. Doctor Tattle is one of 
those male gossips who in the common opinion are 
the most diverting company in the world: The 
Doctor saw that Mrs. Freeman was low-spirited, 
and made several efforts to divert her, but without 
success : at last he declared, with an air of ironical 
importance^ that he could tell her such news u 
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"Would make her look grave for something ; /* The 
Captain/ says he, * has just huddled a lady into a 
chair, at the door of a hagnio near Spring Gardens/ 
He soon perceived, that this speech was received 
with emotions very different from those he intend- 
ed to produce ; and, therefore, added, * that she 
seed not, however, be jealous ; for notwithstanding 
the manner in which he had related the incident, 
the lady was certainly a woman of character, as he 
instantly discovered by her mien and appearance :' 
This particular confirmed the suspicion it was in- 
tended to remove ; and the Doctor finding that he 
was not so good company as usual, took his leave, 
but was met at the door by the Captain, who 
brought him back. His presence, however insigni- 
ficant, imposed some restraint upon the rest of 
the company ; and Sir James, with as good an ap- 
pearance of jocularity as he could assume, asked 
the Captain, ' What he had done with his wife?' 
The Captain, with some irresolution, replied, that 
*• he )iad left her early in the morning at her fath^^s ; 
and that having made a point of waiting on her 
home, she sent word down that her cousin Mea- 
dows was indisposed, and had engaged her to break- 
fast.' The Captain, who knew nothing of the anec- 
dote that had been communicated by the Doctor, 
judged by appearances that it was prudent thus in- 
directly to lie, by concealing the truth both from 
Sir James and his wife : he supposed, indeed, that 
Sir James would immediately inquire after his wife 
at her father's, and learn that she did not stay there 
to breakfast ; but as it would not follow that they 
had been together, he left her to account for her 
absence as she thought fit, taking for granted that 
what he had concealed she also would conceal, for 
the same reasons; or> if she did not, as he had af* 



Arm^ nothing conlkatry to truth, be might .protend 
4o have*coiicealed it in jest Sir Janies, as gooa as 
he'hadreceived this inteiligeDGe, took his leave with 
some appeafanoe of satisfaction, and was followed 
by the jQoctor. 

^As soon as' Mrs. -Freeman and the Captain -were 
akme, she questioned him with great earnestness 
about the lady whom he had been seen to put into a 
chair. When he had heard that this incident bad 
been related in the presence of Sir James, be was 
gredtly alarmed lest Lady Forrest shoald increase 
his suspicions, by attempting to conceal that-which, 
by a series of inquiry \o which he was now stimii- 
lat^,' he would probably discover : he condenuaed 
this cotfduct-tn himself, and, as* the* most efifeeCual 
means at once to quiet the mind of his wife and 
obtain her assistance/ he told her all that had'hiqp- 
pencfd, 'and his apprehoision of <he consequences: 
he also urged' her to go directly to 'Miss 'Meadows, 
by> whom hisracoount would be confirmed, and of 
w^yim she might learn futher inteUigenoe of Sir 
James ; > and* to find some way to acquaint Lady 
Forrest- with her danger, and^admonish her to con- 
ceal nothing. 

'Mrs. Fryman 'was convince of the Captain^s 

-sincenty, not only by the advice - which he urged 

-her to give to Litdy Forrest, but by the oonsistenoy 

of the story'and tkt^ manner in-whibh he was flfffect- 

ed. Her jealousy was changed into pity 'for her 

Drieifd,' and awrehension 'for her husband. She 

-hasted'to Miss^ 'Meadows, and leamt that Sir'James 

'had inquired 'of thcHsenrant' for his lady,-'and^wts 

•told 4hat she^'had been there early with Captam 

-SVeeman,' 'but-'weftt'Uwaysoon li^r -him : • she >re« 

lated tO'MisB'MeedcFWs all that had' hi^ppened, add 

-tkiaking^iOftt least-pessible thaf Sir James might net 



go directly home, she wrote the following letter to 
his lady : 

* My dear Lady Forrest, 

* I am in the utmost distress for you. Sir James 
has suspicions which truth only can remove, and of 
which my indiscretion is the cause. If I had not 
concealed my desire of the Captain's return, your 
design to disengage yourself nom him, which I 
learn from Miss Meadows, would have been effected. 
Sir James breakfasted with me in the Haymarket; 
and has since called at your father's, from whence 
I write : he knows that your stay here was short, 
and has reason to believe the Captain put you into 
a chair some hours afterwards at Spring Uardens. 
I hopie, therefore, my dear' lady, that this will reach 
your hands time enough to prevent your conceal- 
ing any thing. It would have been better if Sir 
James had known nothing, for then you would 
not have been suspected; but now he must know 
all, or you cannot be justified. Forgive Ihe frte- 
dom with which I write, and believe me most aSec- 
tionately 

* Yours, , 

< MXftiA Frbeman.* 

* P.S. I have ordered the bearer to saj he.came 
from Mrs. Fashion the milliner.' 



This letter was given to a^shairnum,'aa3(d'fae1rai 
ordered to say he brought it from the ' toillinerV; 
beeanse, if it should' be known to comefrdm- Mrs. 
fVeeman, and should fail byticc^d^tiiito^r'JameiSta 
^handsj his curiosity might prompt Mm to redfdit, aiid 
his jealousy to question the lady, 'WlthtWit cotom^^• 
nicating the contents. ' ~^ 
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Multos in summa pericula mmt 



Venturi iimor ipse nuUi. LUC AN US. 

How oft the fear of ill to ill betrays ! 

r 

Sir James being convinced, that bis lady and the 
Captain had passed the morning at a bagnio, by 
the answer which he seceived at her father's, went 
directly home. His lady was just arrived before 
him, and had not recovered from the confusion 
and dread which seized her when she heard that Sir 
James came to town the night before, and at the 
same instant anticipated the consequences of her 
own indiscretion. She was told he was then at the 
coffee-house, and in a few minutes was thrown into 
an universal tremor upon hearing him knock at the 
door. He perceived her distress not with compas- 
sion but rage, because he believed it to proceed 
from the consciousness of guilt: he turned pale, 
and his lips quivered ; but he so. far restrained his 
passion as to ask her, without invective, ' Where, 
and how she had passed the night' She replied, 
* At Captain Freeman's ; that the Captain was upon 
guard, that she sat up with his lady till he came in» 
and th^t then insisting to see her home, she would 
suffer the coach to go no further than her father's, 
where he left her early in the morning :' she had 
not fortitude to relate the sequel, but stopped with 
lom« appearance of irresolution and terror. Sir 
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James then asked, ' If she came directly from her 
fether^s home.* This question, and the manner in 
which it was asked, increased her confusion: to 
^appear to have stopped short in- her narrative, sh^ 
thought would be an implication of guilt, as it would 
betray a desire of concealment : but the past could 
not be recalled, and she was impelled by equivoca- 
tion to falsehood, from which, however, she would 
have been kept back by fear, if Sir James had not 
deceived her into a belief that he had been no 
farther than the neighbourhood. After these tu- 
multuous reflections, which passed in a moment, 
she ventured to affirm, that ' she stayed "^th Miss 
Meadows till eight, and then came home :' but she 
uttered this falsehood with such marks of guilt and 
shame, which she had indeed no otherwise than by 
this talsehood incurred or deserved, that Sir James 
no more doubted her infidelity than h&c existence. 
As her story was the same with that of the Captain's, 
and as the one had concealed the truth and the other 
denied it, he concluded there was a confederacy 
between them ; and determining first to bring the 
Captain to account, he turned from her abruptly, 
and immediately left the house. 

At the door he met the chairman who had been 
dispatched by Mrs. Freeman to his lady, and 
fiercely - interrogated him what was his business ; 
the man produced the letter, and saying, as he had 
been ordered, that he brought it from Mrs. Fashion, 
Sir James snatched it from him, and muttering some 
expressions of contempt .and resentment, thrust it 
into his pocket. 

It happened that Sir James did not find the Cap- 
tain at home ; he, therefore, left a billet, in which 
he requested to see him at a neighbouring tavern, 
and added that he had put on his sword. 

In the meantime, bis lady, dreading a discovery 

I 2 
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of the falsehood whioh she )iad asaerted, diapa^died 
a biUet to Captain Freeman ; in whieh she ' con^ 
jored him as a limn of honour, for particular iea<^ 
sons not to own to Sir James, or any other person, 
diat he had seen her after he had left her at her 
&Ahei^'s : she also, wrote to her cousin Meadows, 
intreating^ that if she was questioned by Sir Jt^nes, 
he might be told that she stayed with her till eight 
o'clock, an hour at which only herself and the 
servants were up. 

The billet to Miss Meadows came soon after 
the chairman had returned with an account of what 
had happened to the letter ; and Mrs. Freeman was 
just gone in great haste to relate the accident to the 
Captain, as it was of importance that he should know 
it before his next interview with Sir James : bat 
the Captain had been tat home before her, and had 
received bo^ Sir James's billet and that of his lady. 
He went immediately to the tavern, and, inquiring 
for Sir James Forrest, was shewn into a back-room 
one pair of stairs : Sir James received his salutation 
without reply, and instantly bolted the door. ^ 
jealousy was complicated with that iqdignation and. 
contempt, which a s«ase of injury from a person of 
isferior rank never fails to produce ; he, 4mrefore, 
demanded of the Captain, in a haughty tone, ^ Who* 
ther he had not that morning been in tompaay 
with his wife, after he had left her at her father's f 
The Captain, who was incensed at Sir James's man- 
Ber, and 4®emed himself engaged in honour to keep 
the lady's secret, answered, that ^ after what he had 
said in the morning, no man had a right to suppose 
he had seen the lady afterwards ; that to insinuate 
the contrary, was obliquely to charge Ydjfi with a 
felsehood ; that he was bound to answer no sudi 
questions, till they were properly explained ; and' 
that as a gentleman he was prepared to vindicate 
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his honoar.* Sir Jam«^ justly deemed this reply 
an eqaivocation and an insult : and being no longer 
able to restrain his rage, he cursed the Captain as 
a liar and a scoundrel, and at->the same time striking 
him a violent blow with his fist, drew his sword and 
put himself in a posture of defence. Whatever de- 
sign the Captain might have had to bring his friend 
to temper, .and reconcile him to his wife, when he 
first entered the room, he was now equally enraged, 
and indeed had suffered equal indignity ; he, there- 
fore, drew at the same instant, and after a few 
desperate passes on both sides, he received a wound 
in his breast, and reeling backward a few paces, 

. fell down. 
' The noise had brought many people to the door 
of the room, and it was forced open just as the Cap- . 
tain received his wound : S^r James was secured, 
and a messenger was dispatched for a surgeon. In 
the meantime, the Captain perceived himself to. 
be dyinff : and whatever might before have he&x 
his opinion of right and wrong, and honour and 
shame, he now thought all dissimulation criminal, 

, and that his murderer had a righ^ to that truth which 
he thought it meritorious to deny him when he was 
his friend : he, therefore, eamesdy desired to speak 
a few words to him in private. This request was 
immediately granted ; thei persons who had rushed 
in withdrew, contenting themselves to keep euard 
at the door ; and the Captain beckoning Sir James 
to kneel down by him, then told him, that ^ however 
his lady might have been surprised or betrayed by 
pride or fear into dissimulation or falsehood, she 
was innocent of the crime which he supposed her 
solicitous to conceal :' he then briefly rdated all the 
events as they had happened ; and at last, grasping 
his hand, urged him to escape from the window, that 
he might be a friend to his widow and to his child, 

i3 



if its birth should aot be prevented by the dealh of 
its father. Sir James yielded to the force of this 
motiye^ and escaped as the Captain had directed. 
In nis way to DoTer he read the letter whidbi he htA 
takm from the chairman, and the nejci post enclosed 
it in the following to his lady : 

* My dear Charlotte, 

* I AM the most wretched of all men ; but I do 
not upbraid you as the cause : would to God that I 
were not more guilty than you I We are the martyrs 
of dissimulation. By dissimulation dear Captain 
Freeman was induced to waste those hours with you« 
which he would otherwise have enjoyed with the 
poor unhappy dissembler his wi&. TV^sting in the 
success of dissimulation^ you was tempt^ to venture 
into the Park, where you met him whom you wish^ 
to shun. By defecting dissimulation in the Captain, 
my suspicions were increased ; and by dissimulation 
and falsehood you confirmed them. But your dissi- 
mulation and falsehood w^e the effects of 9iine; 
yours wefe ineffectual, mine suooeeded : for } left 
word that I was gone no further than the Coffesf 
house, that you might not suspect I had le^umed too 
much to be deceived. By the success of a lie p^l 
into the mouth of a chairman, I was prevent^ from 
' reading a letter which at last would have undeceived 
me ; and by persisting in dissimulation, the CapM^W 
has made his friend a fugitive, ai)d bis wife a widow. 
Thus does insincerity terminate iii misery slid opn« 
fusion, whether ih its immediate purpose it sucofod^ 
or is disappointed. O my dear Charlotte ! if over ws 
aieet agaiii,-**-^tomest i^n in peace is imp^isihls 
-— :but if wef we meet again, let us rsfiiolvo to be 
9incere : to be sincere is to bo wise, innocent sud 
safb. We veiUtire to commit faults whioh shame or 
fW would prevent, if we did not hope to ooo^ 
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theiD by a lie. But in the labyriBth of falsehood, 
men meet those evils which they seek to avQid ; an4 
as in th(9 strait path of truth alone they can, see be- 
fore them, in the strait, path of truth alone they can 
pursue fdicity with success* Adieu! I»m ■ ■ 
dreadful ! — ^ can subscribe nothing that does not 
reproach and torment me — Adieu V 

Within a few weeks after the receipt of this letter, 
t)ie unhappy lady heard that her husband was cast 
away in his passage to France. 
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— Kec vox kommem Joim i ■■ ■ VIRO. 

•«- O more than huawn Toice ! 



TO THB ADTENTURER. 



SIR, 



J^ommuvB proceeds to address bis firiend Terenti^nus 
in the foUowing meaner: 

It is the peculiar priyilege of poetry, not only to 
plAoe matenid objects in tl^ moat aii(naUe.iUtiti\de9, 
and to cbthe ibm in the most graoslul diw^ but 
al#o to give lifS» and HM^tion to immaterial beipgi ; 
and form, and colour, and action, even to abstract 
idiNis ; to embody the Virtuee, the Vices, and the 
Pm^ns; and to bring befmre our eyes^ as on a stag^^ 
every ftcolty of thelHi«ui mind. 



Prosopopoeia, therefore, or personification, con- 
ducted with dignity and propriety, may be justly 
estisemed one of the greatest efibrts of the crea* 
tive power of a warm and lively imagination. Of^ 
this figure many illustrious examples may be pro- 
duced from the Jewish writers I hare Iwen so 
earnestly recommending to your perusal ; among 
whom, every part and object of nature is animated 
and endowed with sense, with passion, and with 
language. 

To say that the lightning obeyed the commands 
of God, would of itself be sufiiciently sublime ; but 
a Hebrew bard expresses this idea vnth far greater 
energy and life ; ^ Canst thou send lightnings, that 
they may go, and say unto thee, Here we are !' 
And again, ^ God sendeth forth light, and it goeth : 
he calleth it again, and it obeyeth him with fear.' 
How animated, how emphatical, is this unexpected 
answer, ' Here we are 1' 

Plato, with a divine boldness, introduces in his 
Crito, the Laws of Athens pleading with Socrates, 
and dissuading him from an attempt to esca^pe from 
the prison in which he was confined ; and the Ro- 
man rival of Demosthenes has made his Country 
tenderly expostulate with Catiline, on the dreadful 
miseries which his rebellion would devolve on ^ 
her head. But will a candid critic prefer either of 
these admired personifications, to those passages in 
the Jewish poets, where Babylon, or Jerusalem, or 
Tyre, are represented as sitting on the dust, covered 
with sackcloth, stretching out her hands i)i vain, 
and loudly lamenting their desolation ? Nay, fiour- 
ther, will he reckon them even equal to the follow- 
ing fictions? Wisdom is introduced, sa3ang of her- 
self : * When God prepared the heavens, I was 
there ; when he set a circle upon the face of the 
deep, when he gare to the ^ea his decree that the 



Wflilefssboiild not pass, bis commandmeats, when 

he appointed the foundations of the earth, then was 

L by him as one brought up with him; and I was 

d^ily his delight, piaying always before him.* 

Where, Terentianus, shall we £nd eur Minerra, 

^peaking with such dignity and elevation? The 

goddess of the Hebrew bard, is not only the patro<- 

ness and inventress of art& and learning, the parent 

of felicity and fame, the guaidian and conductress of 

human life; but she is painted as> immortal and 

eternal, the constant companion of the great Crea- 

Toit himself, and the partalces of his counads and 

designs. Still bolder is the other Prosopopceia : 

'Destruction and Death say (of Wisdom) we have 

beajd the fame thereof with our ears.' If pretenders 

tP. taste and judgment censure such a fiction as.i&x- 

travagant and wild^ i despise their frigidity and 

gnoss insensibility* 

When JjBHOTAH is represented as descending to 

punish the earth in his just anger, it is added, 

^Before him went the PestQence.' When the Bon 

byJonian tyrant is destroyed, ^ the fir tDsea rejoice at 

his &11« and the^oedaxa of iLebanon, saying. Since 

thou art kid down, no feller is come up against us.' 

And at the captivity of Jerusalem the very ramparts 

^ and the walls lament^ ^ they languish together.' 

Bead likewise the following address, and tell me 

what emotion you feel at the time of perusal : ' O 

thou sword of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou 

ha quiet ? Put up thyself into thy scabbard, rest and 

be silent' Art thou not amazed and delighted, my 

friend, to behold joy, and anguish, and revenge afrf 

oribed to the trees of the forest, to walls, and warlike 

instruments ? 

Before I conclude these observations, I cannot 
frvbear taking notice of two semarkable passages 
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m the Hebrew writers, because they bear a dose 

Ksemblaaoe with two ia oar own tragedians. 

Sophocles, by a noble Prosopopoeia, thus aggra- 
vates the misery of the Thebans, visited by a 

dreadful plague * Hell is enriched with groans 

and lamentations.' This image is heightened by a 
Jewish author, who describes Hell or Hades, as, 
*■ an enormous monster, who hath extended and en- 
larged himself, and opened his insatiable mouth 
without measure.' 

Cassandra, in Eschylus, struck with the treachery 
and barbarity of Clytemnestra, who is murdering her 
husband Agamemnon, suddenly exclaims in a pro- 
phetic fury, *■ shall I call her the direful mother of 
Hell V To represent the most terrible species of 
destruction, the Jewish poet says, *■ the first-bom of 
Death shall devour his strength.' 

Besides the attribution of person and action to 
objects immaterial or inanimate, there is istill ano- 
ther species of the Prosopopoeia no less lively and 
beautiful than the former, when a real person is 
introduced speaking with propriety and deckirum. 
The speeches which the Jewish poets have pot into 
the mouth of their Jehovah, are worthy the 
greatness and incomprehensible Majesty of the 
All-Perfect Being. Hear him asking one of his , 
creatures, with a lofty kind of irony, ' Where wast 
thou, when I laid the foundations of the earth ? de- 
clare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid 
the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath 
stretched the line upon it 1 Whereon are the foun- 
dations thereof fastened, or who laid the corner- 
stone ? When the itioming stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy l Or who shut 
up the sea with doors, when it brake forth as if it 
had issued out of the womb ? When I brake it up 
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for my decreed place, and set bars and doors, and 
said, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, and 
here shall tfce pride of thy waves be stayed.' How 
can we reply to these sublime inquiries, but in the 
words that follow? ' Behold, I am vile, what shall 
I answer thee ? I will lay mine hand upon my 
xnoutk* 

I have in a former treatise observed to you, that 
Homer has degraded his gods into men: these 
writers alone have not violated the Divinb Ma- 
jesty by inadequate and indecent representations, 
but have made the great Creator act and speak in a 
manner suitable to the supreme dignity of his nature, 
as far as the grossness of mortal conceptions will 
permit From the sublimity and spirituality of their 
notions, so different in degree and kind from those of 
the most exalted philosophers, one may, perhaps, be 
inclined to think their claim to a divine inspiration 
reasonable and just, since God alone can describe 
himself to man. 

I had written thus far, when I received dispatches 
from the Empress Zenobia, with orders to attend her 
instantly at Palmyra ; but am resolved, before I set 
out, to add to this letter a few remarks on the beau- 
tiful comparisons of the Hebrew poets. 

The use of siihilies in general consists in the illus* 
tration or amplification of any subject, or in present* 
ing pleasing pictures to the mind by the suggestion 
of new images. Homer and the Hebrew bards 
disdain minute resemblances, and seek not an exact 
correspondence with every feature of the olject they 
introduce. Provided a general likeness appear, they 
think it sufficient. Not solicitous for exactness^ 
which in every work is the sure criterion of a cold 
and creeping genius, they introdilce many circum- 
stances that perhaps have no direct affinity to the 
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subject, but taken all together contribute to the va* 
tietf and beauty of the peee. 

The pleasures of friendship and benevolence sre 
compared to the perfumes that flow from the oint^ 
ments usually poured on the priest's head, wfai<^ 
run down to his beard und even 'to the skirts of hife 
clothing. The sun rising and breaking in upon tile 
shades of night, is compared to a bridegroom issuing 
out of his chamber ; in allusion to the Jewish 
custom of ushering the bridegroom from his cham- 
ber at midnight with great sol^nity and splendor, 
preceded by the light of innumerable lamps and 
torches. How amiably is the tenderness and soli- 
citude of God for his favourites expressed ! * As 
the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth overfasr 
young, roreadeth abroad her wings, taketh lliem, 
beareth them on her wings, so the Lifrd alone ^d 
lead them V On the other hand, how dreadfully » 
bis indignation described : ' I will be unto them as 
a lion, as a leopard by the way will I observe Ibm. 
I will meet them as a bear that is bereav^ of her 
whdp, end I will rend the caul of tlieir heart' A 
little afterwards the scene suddenly ohanges, liaid 
divine favour is painted by the following simili- 
tudes : < I will be as the dew unto Judea ; he' shall 
grow as the lily ; his branches shall spread, and' his 
beauty shall be as the olive-tree, and bis smell hice 
Mount Libatus.' Menander himself, that just cha- 
racterizer of human life, has not given us a more 
iipt and lively comparison than the following : * As 
the climbinga sandy way is to the feet of the aged, 
so is a wife full of words to a quiet man.' Norhsd 
one of our Gbedan 'poets ^spoken- so feelingly, so 
Eloquently, or So elegantly of beauty, as the Em- 
peror Solomon of bis tnistress, or bride, in images 
perfect original mdr new : * Thy hair,' says he» 



^ is as a flock of goats that appear from Mount Gilead ; 
thy teeth are like a flock of she^ that are even shorn, 
that eofioe up firom ihe washing :' by which simili- 
tude, their exact equality, evenness, and whiteness, 
are justly represented. ' Thy neck is like the tower of 
David, builded for an armoury, whereon there hang 
a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men :' that 
is, strait and tall, adorned with golden chains and 
the richest jewels of the East. ^ Thy two breasts 
are like two young roes that are twins, which feed 
among the liUes :' die exquisite elegance and pro* 
priety of which similitude n^ed not 'be>poi£it^ cmt^ 
and cannot be excelled. 

I have 'purposely rederved one comparison fdr ^a 
conclusion, not only for ih& sake of its beauty -and 
justness, but because it detertbes^a friendship so dif-« 
ferent from the constancy which I hope will dver 
be the character of your^s and mine. * My brethren/ 
says the writer, ' have deah deceitfully with me. 
They are like torrent whi<ih, ^hen swoln and in- 
creased with Winter showers and themeltingsof ice»' 
promise great «id unfailing plenty of waters; but 
m die times of violent heats, suddenly ai» pfUFched 
up, and disappear. The traveler in the deserts of 
Aralna sedks for ihem in ^n ; die troops of Sheba 
looked,'the caravans of TemavtaitM for th^ii : 'they 
came to the accolstomed springs for relief; they 
were confounded, they perilled with thirst.' 

In ^giving 'you these shoirt specimens of Jewish 
pO^sy, I think I may compare mysioif to those s^es 
which the above-mentioned Moses dispatched, to dis* 
cover the country heintended toconquer ; and who 
btoog^t fit)m thence, asevidbnote of its ^^(Albl- 
ness, the most delicious figs and pon>i^aBates, a^d^-a 
bhindiiprith dae cluster -of grap^.^ 39 ^ 
^nij^^V says the historian, '*• ^at.ihey4MB%i1 
tweoi two upon a staff.' Far^^ril. ^ " 
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Vamnant quod non intelligunL CIC. 

They condemn what they do not understand. 

Euripides, having presented Socrates with the writ- 
ings of Heraclitus, a philosopher famed for inyolu- 
tion and ohscunty, inquired afterwards his opioicm 
of their merit. ' What I understand/ said Socrates, 
*■ I find to be excellent ; and, therefore, believe that 
to be of equal value which I cannot understand.' 

The reflection of every man who reads this pas- 
sage, will suggest to him the difference between the 
practice of Socrates, and that of modem critics: 
Socrates, who had, by long observation upon him- 
self and others, discovered the weakness of the 
strongest, and the dimness of the most enlightened 
intellect, was afraid to decide hastily in his own fa- 
vour, or to conclude that an author hath written 
without meaning, because he could not immediately 
catch his ideas ; he knew that the faults of boc^ 
are often more justly imputable to the reader, who 
sometimes wants attention, and sometimes penetra- 
tion ; whose understanding is often obstructed by 
prejudice, and ofkn dissipated by remissness ; who 
comes sometimes to a new study, unfurnished with 
the knowledge previously necessary ; and finds diffi- 
culties insuperable, for want of ardour sufficient 
to encounter them. 

Obscurity and clearness are relative t«rms: to 
some readers scarce any book is easy, to others 
not many are difficult: and surely they, whom 
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neither any exuberant praise bestowed by others, nor 
any eminent conquests over stubborn problems, have 
entitled to exalt themselves above the common or- 
ders of mankind, might condescend to imitate the 
candour of Socrates ; and where they find incon- 
testable proofs of superior genius, be content to think 
that there is justness in the connexion which they 
cannot tr^ce, and cogency in the reasoning which 
they cannot comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reasonable, than in 
the perusal of the authors of antiquity ; of those 
vrhose works have been the delight of ages, and 
transmitted as the great inheritance of mankind 
from one generation to another: surely, no man 
can, without the utmost arrogance, imagine that 
he brings aqy superiority of understanding to the 
perusal of these books which have been preserved 
m tUe devastation of cities, and snatched up from 
the wreck of nations ; which those who fled before 
barbarians have been careful to carry off in the hurry 
of migration, and of which barbarians have repented 
the destruction. If in books thus made venerable 
by the uniform attestation of successive ages, any 
passages shall appear unworthy of that praise which 
they have formerly received ; let us not immediately 
determine, that they owed their reputation to dul- 
ness or bigotry ; but suspect, at least, that our an- 
cestors had some reasons for their opinions, and 
that our ignorance of those reasons makes us differ 
from them. 

It often happens, that an author^s reputation is 
endangered in succeeding times, by that which raised 
the loudest applause among his contemporaries: 
nothing is read with greater pleasure than allusions 
to recent facts, reigning opinions, or present con- 
troversies ; but when facts are forgotten, and con- 
troversies extinguished) these favourite touches lose 
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all their gnces^; and tjbe author in l^a ^^fi^cefxi to 
posterity must be left to the merpy of ch^i^se, 'with- 
out any power of ascertaining tl^e memory, of those 
things to which he owed his luckiest thoughts and 
his kindest reception. 

On such occasions, every reader should remember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 
the injuries of time; he should impute the seeming 
defects of' his author to some cKasm of intelligence^ 
and suppose, that the sense, which is now weak, 
was once forcible, igid^ the e^r^ssion which is now 
dubious, fornl^rly dQtermiQate. 

How much the mutilation of anciei^t histoid h^ 
taken away from the beauty of poetical perform- 
ances, may be conjecturjed from the light which a 
hicky commentator sometimes effuses^ l^y the reco- 
vjqry of aa inqident that had been long ^rgotten : 
thus, in the third book of Qoraqe, Jung^si denun* 
ciations. s^ainst tho^e tjhat should presume to ra^se 
ilgaitt the walls of Troy, could for many ages 
please only by splendid in^ages ai^d swelling lui- 
guage^ of which no man discovQiied th^, use or pro- 
priety, till Le Fevre, by shewing on whaj^ occasion 
the Ode was wjiU^n, changed wonder to rational 
delight- Many passage yet undoubtedly remain 
in the same ajuthpr, which an ^xacter knowledge of 
the incidents of his time would clear from phjecr 
tioQs. Among these, ] haye ^Iway^ numbered t^ 
following lines : 



Aurum per medios ire satelKteSy 
JSi perrumhere amat «a#«, poientiut 
tctu /utnttfieo, Qoncidit Auguris 
Argivi domutob lucrum 
Demersa excidio, I)'\ffidit urhium 
Portat vir Mdcedo, et subruH temutot 
Reget mtmeribus, Munera navium. 
Saoyot iUaquMnt (iw.Q^ 
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stronger than thunder's winged Force, 
All-powerful gold can spread its course. 
Thro' watchful guards its passage make. 
And loves through solid walls to break : 
From gold the overwhelming woes, 
That crush'd the Grecian augur rose : 
Philip with gold thro' cities broke. 
And rival monarchs felt his yoke j 
Captains qf ihMpt to gold are tlavesf 
Tbe^ fierce at their own vnmdt and waves, 

FRANCIS. 

Tlie close of this passage, by which every reader is 
now disappointed and offended, was probably the 
delight of the Roman court : it cannot be imagined 
that Horace, afler having given to gold the force of 
thunder, and told of its power to storm cities and 
to conquer kings, would have concluded his ac- 
count of its efficacy with its influence over naval 
commanders, had he not alluded to some £act then 
current in the mouths of men, and therefore more 
interesting for a time than the conquests of Philip. 
Of the like kind may be reckoned another stanza 
in the same book : 



Jusia coram non sine consae 



Surgit maritOf seu vocal iostitor 
Seu Davis Hispanae magister 
Dedecorum pretiosus emptor. 

The conscious huaband bids her risey 

IVhen some rich factor courts her charms. 

Who calls the wanton to bis arms. 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 

Profiiseljr buys the costly shame. FRANCIS. 

He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines 
that the Factor, or the Spanish Merchant, are men- 
tioned by chance: there was undoubtedly some 
popular story of an intrigue, which those names i«- 
oUed to the memorj' of bis leader* 
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The flame of his geniiuf in other parts, though 
somewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipsed ; 
his address and judgment yet appear, though much of 
the spirit and vigour of his sentknent is lodt : this has 
happened to the twentieth Od^ of th^ first bpok. 

Vile potabis modieis Sabinum 
Caniharii^ Gnech quoSego ^e UttSt 
Caniitum Itvi ; datut in iheaUio 

C&m tihi plansutf 
Clare Maecenas eques, Ut patemi 
Fluminis ripte, simul et jocosa 
Redderei hudis t^iVQii^i;qn^ 

A poet's beverj^ge humMy c^i^aqpi 

(SfapaJ(} ^eat IVfecedaii b€f my f uest) 
The vintage of the Sabipe grape^ 

Bat yet in noher cups, shaiU crova the feast : 
*T^W r90)('4 ioiBi ^ Gmc^i^ ca%k, 

lu rou|;her j^ice to nfnifp air^y ; 
I seal'd it too — a pleasing ta'sV t 
I "^ith annual joy io mark the glorious day, 
When in applausive ihdntg thy 'name 

Spread ^om the theatre acoun<\, 
Floating on thy ovp T^heip*^ stream, 

And £cho, playful nymph, return'4 ^^ sound. 

FRANCIS. 

' We here easily remark the intertexture of a happy 
compliment with, an humble invitation \ but pertainly 
are less deUghted than thos^, to whom th^ mention 
of the applause bestowed upon Maecenas, gave oc- 
casion to recount the actions or words uat pro- 
duced it . 

Two lines, which havp e^ejrciQed \fy^ ingenuity 
of modem critics, may, I tJuuk, \>^ reconciled to 
the judgment, by an easy supposition : Horace thus 
addiF^sses Agrij^ : 

Scriitris Vario fortiSf ei hosUum 

Vktotf Vkmaai caminis allte.. \ 



Varitts, a twan qfHomer^t lomg, 

Shall brave Agappa?9 conquest! liw. flS'^W}^* 
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That Variua should be called ^ a bird of Efomeric 

song,' appears so harsh .to modern ears, that an 

emendation of the text has been proposed: but 

surely the learning of the antients had been long ago 

obliterate had every man thought himself at liberty 

to corrupt the lin^ which liq did not understand. 

If we ima^ne that Varius had been by any of his 

CQ^E^temporaries celebrated under the appellation of 

Musarum Ales, the Swan of the Muses, the language 

of Horace becomes graceful and familiar ; and that 

such a compliment was at least possible, we know 

from the transformation feigned . by Horace of 

himself. 

The most elegant compliment that was paid to 
Addison, is of this obscure and perishable kind. 

When paating Virtue her last efforts made. 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's 'aid. 

These lines must please a? long as they are under- 
stood; but can be understood only by those that have 
observed Addison's signatures in the Spectator. 

The nicety of these minute allusions I shall ex- 
emplify by another instance, which I take this occa- 
sion to mention, because, as I am told, the commen- 
tators have omitted it. TibuUus addresses Cynthia 
in this manner : 

TetpecUmy supreme mihi cUtft jfenerit kora^ 
'ft teneam morieru deficiente manu. 

Before my ctosing eyes, dear Cynthia, stand. 
Held weakly by my faintitig trettibitng hand. 

Ta tlpe lilies Ovid i^}^ re%3 in b^ el^ on thf 
q$f^tb of 7ibullus : 

Cynihia decedensyfeiiqusy inqtdt, amata 
' 'SutHii^; viatisti'dtim tuiu.i^^ tram, 

M^UmUwimm deficiente mvm* 
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Blest was my reign, retirinir Cynthia cry'd : 
• No^ tili he left my hreast, Tibullus dy.'d. 
Forbear, said Nemesis, my loss to moan^ 
The faiatiog trembling hand was mine alone. 

The beauty of this passage, which consists in the ap* 
propriation made by Nemesis of the line originally 
directed to Cynthia, had been wholly iipperceptible 
to succeeding ages, had chance, which has destroyed 
80 many greater volumes, deprived us likewise of the 
poems of Tibullus. 
T, 
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'It Pieri& Stuadrant ithi nulhu in AreA 
OstendaluTf amet nmnen victvmque Machara 
Et vendas ptttiiity commista quod Auctio vendit 
Stantibus^ Oenophorunif Trtpodesy Armaria^ Cistoif 
Halcyonem Bacckh Thebes f^ Ttrea/austu IUV« 

If not a sense in thy lank purse appear, 
Oo mojunt the rotitrum and turn auctioneer ; 
With china cracked the greedy crowd trepan. 
With Spurious pictui es and with false japan ; 
Seij tbe£ollectad stores of misers dead. 
Or Bnglish peers for dcbta to Gallia fled. 

The indigence of authors, and particularly of poets, 
has long been the object of lamentation and riducole, 
of compassion and con^mpt 

It has beea observed, that not one fiavourite of 
the Muses has ever been able to build a house since 
iim days x>f AmphioH; whose art it would be for* 
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tunate for tbem if they possessed; and tliat the 
greatest punishment that can possibly be inflicted 
on them, i^ tq pl^Mge them to sup in th^r own 
lodgings. 

■ ■ M pUes ubi reddunt ovacoiumba. 
Where pigeons lay their eggs. 

Boileau introduces Damon, whose writings enter- 
tained and instructed the city and the court, as having 
passed the summer without a shirt, and the winter ^ 
without a cloak ; and resolving at last to forsake 
Paris, 

■ ou la vertu n*a plus ni Feu ni JUeu ; 
Where shiv'riiig worth no longer finds a home ; 

and to find out a retreat in some distant grotto, 

D^ oit janudt ni I'Huitsierf ni le Serjent n* approclie ; 
Safe, where no critics damn, no duns molest. POPE. 

* Tlie rich Comedian,' says Bruyere, * lolling in his 
gilt chariot, bespatters the face of Comeille walking 
afoot :' and Juvenal remarks, that his contemporary 
bards generdly qualified themselves by their diet, to 
make excellent Dustos; that they were compelled 
sometimes to hire lodgings at a baker's, in order to 
warm themselves for nothing ; and that it was the 
common fate of the fraternity, 

Pallere, ^ vinum toto nescke Decembri, 

—To pine, 
Look pale, and all December taste no wine. 

DRYDEN, 

Virgil himself is strongly suspected to have lain m 
the streets, or o^ some Homan Q.ul]^) when he speaks 
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80 feelingly of a rainy and teinpestaoas night in his 
well-kaown epigram. 

*■ There ought to be an hospital founded for de- 
cayed wits,' said a lively Frenchman, ' and it n^ight 
be called an hospital of incurables.' 

Few, perhaps, wander among the laurels of Par* 
nassus, but who have reason ardently to wish and 
to exclaim with ^neas, but without the hero's good 
fortune, 

Si nunc se nobis tile aureus arhore rantus 
OUendat nemore in tanto ! 

O ! in this ample grove could I behold 

The tree that blooms with vegetable gold. PITT. 

The patronage of Lelius and Scipio did not 
enable Terence to rent a house. Tasso, in a hu- 
morous sonnet addressed to his favourite cat, ear- 
nestly entreats her to lend him the light of her eyes 
during his midnight studies, not being himself able 
to purchase a candle to write by. Dante, the 
Homer of Italy, and Camoens of Portugal, were 
both banished and imprisoned. Cervantes, per- 
haps the most original genius the world ever be- 
held, perished by want in the streets of Madrid, as 
did our own Spenser at Dublin. And a writer, 
little inferior to the Spaniard in the exquisiteness 
of his humour and raillery, I mean Erasmus, after 
the tedious wanderings ot many years, from city to 
city, and from patron to patron, praised, and pro- 
mised and deceived by alU obtained no settlement 
but with his printer. ' At last,' says he, in one of 
his episiles, '• I should have been advanced to a car- 
dinaiship, if there had not been a decree in my 
way, by which those are secluded from this bo<* 
nour, whose income amounts not to three thousand 
ducats. 

I remember to have read a satire in Latin prose 
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intitled, * A Poet hath bought a house.' The poet 
liaviag purchased a house, the matter was immedi- 
ately laid before the parliameat of poets, assembled 
on that important occasion, as a thing unheard of, 
as a very bad precedent, and of most pernicious 
consequence ; and, accordingly, a very severe sen* 
tence was pronounced against the buyer. When the 
membei^ came to give their votes, it appeared there 
was not a single person in the assembly, who through 
the favour otpowerful patrons, or their own happy 
genius, was worth so much as to be proprietor of 
a house, either by inheritance or purchase : all of 
them n^lecting their private fortunes, confessed and 
boasted, that they lived in lodgings. The poet was, 
therefore, ordered to sell his house immediately, to 
buy wine with the money for their entertainment, 
in order to make some expiation for his enormous 
crime, and to teach him to live unsettled and with- 
out care like a true poet 

Such are the ri£culous and such the pitiable 
stories related, to expose the poverty of poets in 
different ages and nations; but which, I am in- 
clined to think, are rather the boundless exaggera- 
tions of satire and fancy, than the sober result of 
experience, and the determination of truth and 
judgment : for the general position may be contra- 
dicted by numerous examples; and it may, per- 
haps, appear, on reflection and examination, that 
the art is not chargeable with the faults and fail- 
ings of its peculiar professors, that it has no pe- 
culiar tendency to make men either rakes or 
spendthrifts, and that those who are indigent 
poets would have been indigent merchants and 
mechanics. 

The neglect of ceconomy, in which great geniuses 
are supposed to haveandulged themselves, has un« 
fnrtnjrittitty given so much authority and justifica* 
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tion to carelessness and extravagance, that many a 
minute iliymer has fallen into dissipation and 
drankenness, because Butler and OtwiEiy Hred and 
died in an alehouse. As a certain l>lockhead "wore 
his gown on one shoulder to mimic the negligence 
of Sir Thomas More, so these serrile imitators fol- 
low their masters in all that disgraced them ; con- 
tract immoderate debts, beciauSe Dryden died in- 
solvent ; and neglect to change their Qnen, because 
Smith was a sloven. * If I should happen to loc^ 
)ale,' says Hoface, * all the hackney-writefs in 




Pope was near-^sighted. 

1 can easily conceive, that a mind oiccupied and 
overwhelmed with the wel^ttodiiiimetisity of its 
own conceptions, glanciiigwi^astohishitig ^rapidity 
from heaven to earth, and from earih to lieaven, 
ciinnot willingly Submit to the dull drudgery'of exa- 
mining the justness and accuituiy df a butchePs 
bill. To descend from the widest and most coin- 
preh^nsive views of nature, and Iveigh ottt hops for 
a breveing, must be invincibly disgusting to *a true 
genius : to be dble to build imaginaiy -palaces of 
the most exquisite architecture, but yet not 'to pay 
a carpenter's bill, is a cuttiiig ihoftificatioii'and dis- 
grace : to be ruined by pursuing the 'precepts 'of 
Virgilian agriculture, and by ploughing classicaBy, 
without attending to the wholesome monitions of 
low British farmers, is a circumstance that aggra- 
vates the failure of a crop, to a man who wishes^© 
have livM in the Augustan age, and demises tlie 
system of modern husbandry. 

Many poets, however, 'may Tie fouiiji, who have 
condescended to the cares 'of 'cEcbribmy,*hhd VIio 
have conducted 'itieir Taiiii^ 'tfiih aU the parsi- 
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xnoay and regularity of an aldennan of the lateen-* 
tury ; who have not superciliously disdained to enter 
into the concerns of common life> and to subscribe to 
and study certain necessary dogmas of the vulgar, 
convinced of their utility and expediency, and well 
knowing that because they are vulgar, they are, there« 
fore, both important and true. 

If we look backwards on antiquity, or survey ages 
nearer our own, we shall find several of the greatest 
geniuses so far from being sunk in indigence, that 
many of them enjoyed splendor and honours, or at 
least were secured against the anxieties of poverty, 
by , a decent competence and plenty of the conveni- 
ences of life. 

Indeed, to pursue riches farther than to attain a 
decent competence, is too low and illiberal an. occu- 
pation for a real genius to descend to ; and Horace 
wisely ascribes the manifest inferiority of the Roman 
literature to the Grecian, to an immoderate love of 
nxoney, which, necessarily contracts and rusts the 
znindf and disquaUfies it for noble and generous 
undertakings. 

.^Sschylus was an officer of no small rank in the 
Athenian army at the celebrated battle of Marathon; 
and Sophocles was an accomplished general, who 
commanded his countrymen in several most import- 
ant expedidons: Theocritus was caressed and en- 
riched by Ptolemy ; and the gaiety of Anacreon was 
the result of ease and plenty : Pindar was better re- 
warded for many of his odes, than any other bard 
ancient or modem, except perhaps Boileau for his 
celebrated piece of flattery on the taking of Namur: 
Virgil at li^t possessed a fine house at Rome, and a 
villa at Naples : * Horace,' says Swift in one of his 
lectures on oeconomy to Gay, ,* I am sure kept his 
coach:' Lucan and Silius Italicus dwelt in marble 
palaces, and had their gaidens adorned with the most 

VOL. ZXIV. I* 
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exquisite capital statues of Ghneece : Milton was fond 
of a domestic life, and tired wi^ exemplarj fnig»- 
lity and order: Comeille and Racine were both ad- 
mirablie masters of dieir famiHes, fai Aftil kusbands, 
and prudent (economists : Boileau, by the fiberahties 
of Lewis, was enabled to pnrchase a delightful pri- 
vacy at Auteuil, was emineody shitted in the raanaro- 
inent of Ins finances, and despised that affectation 
which arrogantly aims to place itself aboye the ne- 
cessary decorums and rules of civil hfe ; in all which 
particnlais they were equalled by Addison, Swift, 
and Pope. 

It ought not, therefore, to be concluded from a 
few examples to the contrary, that poetry and pru- 
dence are incompatible ; a conclusion that seems to 
have arisen in this Idngdom, from the dissolute be- 
haviour of the despicable debauchees, that disgraced 
the muses and the court of Charles the "Second, by 
their lives and by their writings. Let those who are 
blest with genius recollect, that (economy is the pa- 
rent of integrity, of liberty, and of ease: and the 
beauteous sister of temperance, of cheerfulness, and 
health ; and that proraseness is a cruel and cnAf 
demon, that gradually involves her followers in de- 
pendence and debts; that is, fetters them with * irons 
that enter into their souls.' 

Z. 
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Jut est et ah hoste doceri. 

Our foes may Uaob, the wise by foes are taught. 

To liave delayed the pablicoticm of the follow- 
img letter would 'have been sorely inexcusable; as 
it is subscribed by the name of a very great per- 
sonage, who has been long celebrated for his superi- 
ority of genius and knowledge : and whose abihties 
will not appear to have heean exaggerated by servility 
or fiBu;tlon, when his genuine productions shall be 
belter known. He has, indeed, been suspected of 
some attempts against Revealed Religion ; but the 
letter which I hove the honour to publish, will 
do justice to his character, and set ms principles 
•in a new light. 

TO THE ADVENTURKR. 
SIR, 

As your principal design is to revive the practice 
of virtue, by establishing the Christian Religion; 
you will naturally conclude, that your views and 
mine are direcdy opposite: and my attempt- to 
shew, that it is your interest to admit my cor- 
respondence, will, therefore, be considered as a 
proof of the contrary. You will, however, soon 
discover, that by promoting your interest, I seek 
my own ; and when you have read my letter, you 
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will be far from suspecting, that under a speciotls 
shew of concurrence in your undertaking, I have 
concealed an attempt to render it ineffectual. 

Never to give up the present for the future, is a 
maxim which 1 have always taught both by pre- 
cept and example : I consider the now, as the whole 
of my existence; and therefore tO' improve it, is the 
whole of my study. And, indeed, happiness, like 
virtue, consists not in rest but in action ; it is found 
rather in the pursuit, than the attainnient of an end : 
for though the death of the stag, is the purpose of 
the chace ; yet the moment this purpose is accom- 
plished, the sport is at an end. Virtue and Reli- 
fioa alone can afford roe employment : without them, 
must inevitably be idle ; and to be idle is to be 
wretched. I should, therefore, instead of attempting 
to destroy the principles upon which I was resisted, 
have been content to surmount them : for he who 
should hamstring the game, lest any of tkem should 
escape, would be justly disappointed of the plea- 
sure of running them down. "Such, indeed, is my 
present condition: and as it will at once answer 
your purpose and mine, I shall exhibit an accoui^t 
of my conduct, and shew how my disappointment 
was produced. 

My principal business has always been to coun«- 
terwork the effects of Revealed Religion : I have, 
therefore, had httle to do, except among Jews and 
Christians. In the early ages of the world, when 
Revelation was frequently repeated with sensible 
and miraculous circumstances, I was far from being 
idle ; and still think it an incontestable proof of my 
abilities, that even then my labour was not always 
unsuccessful. I applied not so much to the under- 
standing as to the senses, till after the promulgation 
of Christianity ; but I soon discovered that Chris- 
tianity afforded motives to Virtue and Piety, which 
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i¥ere sctree to be oyerpowered by temptation : I was, 
thereforot obliged now to exert my power, not upon 
the senses but the understanding. As I could not 
suspend the force of these modyes, I laboured to direct 
them towards other objects: and in the eighth cen- 
tury I had so far succeeded, as to produce a prevailing 
opinion, that ^ the worship of images was of more mo- 
ment than moral rectitude :' it was decreed by a pope 
and council, that to speak of them with irreyerenqe 
was a forfeit of salvation, and that the offender should, 
therefore, be excommunicated : those who opposed 
this decree, were persecuted with fire and sword ; 
and I had the satisfaction not only of supplanting 
virtue, but of propagating misery, by a zeal for re- 
ligion. I must not, however, arrogate all the honour 
of an event which so much exceeded my hopes; foar 
many arguments in favour of images were drawn 
from a book intitled Pratum Spirituale : in which it 
is affirmed, that having long tempted a hermit to in- 
continence, I offered to desist if he would cease to 
worship an image of the Virgin ; and that the hermit 
having consulted an abbot, whether to acc^ or re- 
fuse the condition, was told, that it was more el€^ble 
to commit incontinence, than to neglect the wocsluj) 
of images : and I declare upon my honour, that the 
fiicts, as far as they relate to me, did never happen, 
but are wholly invented by the iogenioas author.. 
That salvation had very little connexion with virtue, 
was indeed an opinion which I propagated with^eat 
diligwce; and with suchettC6e8a» that Boniface, the 
apostle of Qermany, -declared the benefit of Sacua- 
meats to depend upon the qualifications of those by 
whom they were administerod; and that a fiavariaa 
monk having ignoraady baptised in these words, 
* Bi^^tizo te in nomine patria, filia, et spiritua sancU^,* 
all such baptisms were invalid. Against knowledgef 
however, I never failed to oppose zeal; and whtu 
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yiigilios asserted, that the earth being a sphere, there 
were people upon it the soles of whose feet were^ di- 
rectly opposite to each other ; the same Father Boni- 
face represented him to the pope as a corrupter of 
the Christian Faith ; and the pope, concurring with 
Boniface, soon after excommunicated a bishop for 
adopting so dangerous an opinion, declaring him an 
heretic, and a blasphemer against God and his own 
soul. In these instances my success was the more re- 
markable, as I verily believe Boniface himself intend- 
ed well, because he died a martyr with great constancy. 
I found, however, that while the Gospels were pub- 
licly read, the superstructure which I had built upon 
them was in perpetual danger: I, therefore, exerted 
all my influence to discontinue the practice, and at 
length succeeded, though Aristotle's Ethics were sub- 
etituted for them in some northern churches; but 
against Aristotle's Ethics I had not equal objections. 
During this period, therefore, my powers were nei- 
ther dissipated by unsuccessful labour, nor rendered 
useless by necessary idleness : I had perplexed and 
confounded the most simple and salutary doctrines, 
with absurd subtilties and extravagant conceits : and I 
had armed with the weapons of superstition, and dis- 
guised with the tinsel of ceremony, that Religion 
which comprehended every precept in Love to God, 
and to Man ; which gave no direction about divine 
wor^p, but that it should be performed in Spirit and 
in Truth; or about Social Virtue, but that love of 
•elf should be the measure of bounty to others. But 
there was still personal sanctity, though the doctrine 
and the discipline of the church was become corrupt 
and ridiculous : zeal was still animated by integrity, 
though it was no longer directed by knowledge: the 
service and the honour of God were still intended, 
though the means were mistaken. Many indeed, 
gladly substituted gain for godliaess ; and conunitted 
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every speeies of wickedness, because they hoped ta 
appropriate works of supererogation that were per- 
formed by others : but there were some who prac- 
tised all the severities of erroneous piety, and suf- 
fered the mortification which they recommended: 
so that I had still something to do, and was still 
encouraged to diligence by sutcess. 

But all these advantages depended upon igno- 
rance ; for the security of ignorance, therefore, I 
affirmed, that she was the mother of devotion ; a 
lie so successful, that it passed into a proverb. 

The period, however, arrived, when knowledge 
could be no longer suppressed ; and 1 was under 
the most dreadful apprehensions that all the absur- 
dities, by which I had diminished the influence and 
the beauty of Christianity, would now be removed : 
I could not conceive that those motives which had 
produced abstinence and solitude, vigils, scourg- 
ings, and the mortification of every appetite and 
every passion, would fail to produce a more reason* 
able service ; or become ineffectual, when the paths 
of duty appeared to be not only peaceful but plea- 
sant. I did not, however, sit down in despair; 
but the knowledge which I could not repress, I la- 
boured to pervert. As the human intellect is finite, 
and can comprehend only finite objects, I knew that 
if all was rejected as incredible which was not com- 
prehended, I should have little to fear from a reh- 
gion founded in Infinite Perfection, and connected 
with revelations which an Infinite Being had vouch- 
safed of himself. I, therefore, immediately opposed 
reason to faith : I threw out subjects of debate which 
I knew could never be discussed ; the assent of many 
was suspended, in expectation that impossibilities 
would be effected ; and at last refused in the fretful- 
ness of disappointment Thus infidelity gradually 
succeeded to superstition : the hope, and fear, the 
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love, reveii8iiee» and gratitude, whidi bad heea ex- 
cited by Cbristianity, and produced such astonish- 
ing efl&cts, were now felt so more; and as the 
most forcible motives to piety and virtue were agaia 
wanting, piety was wholly neglected, and virtue 
rendered more easy and coromoidious : the bounds 
of moral obligation included every day less and less ; 
and crimes were -committed without compunction, 
because they were not supposed to incur punishment. 

These evils, Mr. Adventurer, evils both in your 
estimation and mine, I-am •afrsid will continue if 
they cannot fncrelMtt; disputation and scepticism 
floorish without nif inmeBce, and have left do 
principle for me to countetaot : the number of my 
vissds is indeed greatly increased by tlve unsolicited 
wickedness of the present time ; but this increase is 
not eqnival^t to the pleasui^ of seduction. 

If the importance, ther^ore, of Christianity to 
mankind, ehall appear ^m its having busied me 
-toanbwrt it, 4md nom the misery which I suffer in 
idleness, now my puvpose is unhappily effected; I 
hofjpe they are 'not yet soobdarate in ill, as to persist 
in rejecting it merely in s{»te to me ; and destroy 
themselves, only that 1 may iiot be amused by at- 
tein|>ting their destructioti. You see, that I have 
enfficrant benevoienoe to bequest, that th^ would ^ 
regard their own inteirest, at least as fiar as it is con- 
sistent with mine ; and if th^ refuse me, I am con- . 
fident yott wiU thitik they treat me with more 
severity than I -deserve. 

1 have the 'honour to be, 

SIB, 

Vour most obedient 

and very humble servant, 

Satan. 
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Ploravere snis non retpondere favorem 

Quasilum meriiis HOR. 

Each ioly mumi'ring' at th' unequal meed. 
Repines that merit should reward exceed. 

PsRHAPs there is not any word in the language less 
understood than honour ; and but few that might 
not have been equally mistaken, without producing 
equal mischief. 

. Honour is both a motive and an end : as a prin- 
ciple of action it differs from virtue only in degree, 
and, therefore, necessarily includes it, as generosity 
includes justice ; and as a reward, it can be deserved 
only by those actions which no other principle can 
prepuce. To say of another that he is a Man of 
Honour, is at once to attribute- the principle and to 
confer the reward. But in the common accepta- 
tion of the word. Honour, as a principle, does not 
include virtue ; and, therefore, as a reward, is fre- 
quently bestowed upon vice. Such, indeed, is the 
blindness and vassalage of human reason, that men 
are discouraged from virtue by the fear of shame, 
and incited to vice by the hope of honour. 

Honour, indeed, is always claimed in specious 
terms ; but the facts upon which the claim is found- 
ed, are often flagitiously wicked. Lothario arro- 
gates the character of a man of honour, for having 
defended a lady, who bad put herself under bis^pro- 



tection« from, insult at the risk of life ; 4ind Aleator 
for (ulfiUing an engagement, to which the law would 
not have obliged him, at the expense of liberty. 
But the champion of the lady had first seduced her 
to adultery ; and to preserve her from the resoit- 
ment of her husband, had killed him in a duel : and 
the mart3rr to his promise had paid a sum, which 
should haye discharged the bill of a necessitous 
tradesman, to a gamester of quality who had given 
him credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men of ho- 
nour ; and he who in certain circumstances should 
abstain from murder, perfidy, or ingratitude, would 
be avoided as reflecting infamy upon his company. 

In these qpeculatione I eidiausted my waking 
powers a few flights ago ; and at length sinking wlo 
slumber, I was iminediately trana^orted into the 
regions of fancy. 

As I was sitting pensive and alone at die foot of 
a hill, a man, wh^ie appearance was extremely v»* 
nenMe, advanced towards me with great speed; 
and, beckoning me to follow him, began hastily to 
dimb the liilL My mind suddenly suggested, that 
^s was the genius of Instniction : I, Uierefove, m^ 
Btantly rose up, and obeyed the silent intimatioa of 
his will : but not being able to ascend with eqwd 
rapidity, he ea»ght hoUl of my hand, *' Lii^^ not,' 
said he, ' lest the hour of illumination be at an 
end.' We now ascended together, and vdien we 
had gained the summit he stood still. * Survey 
the prospect,' said he, * and tell me what thou 
seest.' * To the right,' leplied I, Ms a long val- 
ley, and on die left a 'bouncUess plain : at the end 
of the valley is a mcHmtain that readies to the 
clouds ; and on the summit a brightness winch I 
cannot yet steadft^tly behold.' In that valley, said 
he, the ibsoiples of Virtue press forward; and the 
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voterim of Vice wander gb the plata. Iki the path 
of Virtue am many asperities: the foot is some- 
times woondM by thorns, and sometimes braised 
against a sUme ; bat the shy ofor it is always se- 
rene ; the trafeller is refreshed by the breezes of 
heal^ and isTigomted by the ray of eheerfufaiess. 
The plain is adorned with fkmetSf which gratify the 
sense with fragnoiee and beanly ; bat tile beanhf 19 
transient, and the ftagnoee horanl ; tiio ground is 
soft and lerel ; and the pa^ are s^ fvions^ tiiat 
tile turf is no where worn away; but aboine iaper*^ 
petoal gloom; tiie son is not seen, nor the breeze 
mt ; the air stagnetes^ and pestilential wmours £f- 
fose drowsiness, la^sitsde, and anxiety. At the loot 
of the mountain are the bowers of Peace, and on 
the summit is the temple of Honour, 

But att the discipks of Virtue do not ascend the 
moimtain : her path, indeed, is continued beyond 
the bowers : ana tiie last stage k iSkt ascent of the 
precipices to climby is the volui^ry labour of the 
'vigorous and tile hold ; to desist, is the irreproach* 
Me rqxMO of the timid and the weary. To those, 
however, who hare sormoanted the dificulties of 
tho way, tiie gates of th^ temple have not atwajn 
been opened; not agamst tiMse by whom it has 
never been trodden, have they i^aya been shut: 
the deeUvitT of tiie moantasn on tile other side, h 
gradual and easy ; and by the ammitmeni of &te^ 
the entrance of the temple of Honour has been 
idways kept by Opinion. Opinion, indeed, ought 
to^hwpe acted under tile infiuettee of Tiutii; but 
was soon perverted' by Prejudiee and Custom t she 
admitted many who ascended the mountain witib* 
out labour from the phtin, and njeeted some who 
had toiled up the precipice in the patii of Ylrtue; 
These, however, were not clamorous for adfnit- 
tance; but eitiier repined in tttonee, or eauhing 
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with honest pride in the consciousness of their own 
digQity, turned from Opinion with contempt .and 
disdain; and smiled upon the world which thej 
had left beneath them, the witness of that labour of. 
which they had been refused the reward. 

But the crowd within the temple became discon- 
tented and tumultuous: the disciples of Virtue, 
jealous of an eminence which they had obtained 
by the utmost efforts of human power, made some 
attempts to expel those who had strolled negli- 
gently up the slope, and been admitted by Opinion 
to pollute the temple and disgrace xhe assembly : 
those whose right was disputed, were, however, all 
ready to decide the controversy by the sword ; and 
as they dreaded scarce any imputation but coward- 
ice, they treated those with great insolence who 
declined this decision, and yet would not adpiit 
their claim. 

This confusion and uproar was beheld by the 
Goddess with indignation and regret : she flew to the 
' throne of Jupiter, and casting herself at his feet, 
' Great ruler of the world,' said she, ' if I have erect- 
ed a temple to fulfil the purposes of thy wisdom and 
thy love, to allure mortals up the steep of Virtue, and 
animate them to communicate happiness at the ex- 
pense of hfe ; let it not be perverted to render Vice 
presumptuous, nor possessed by those who dare to 
perish in the violation of thy laws, and the diffusion 
of calamity/ Jupiter graciously touched the God- 
d&ss with his sceptre, and rephed, * that the appoint- 
ment of fate he could not reverse ; that admission 
to her temple must still d^nd upon Opinion; but 
that he would depute Reason to examine her con- 
duct, and, if possible, put her again under the in- 
fluence of Truth.' 

Reason, therefore, in obedience to the command 
of Jupiter, descended upon the mountain of Ho* 
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nour, and entered the temple. At the firstt Appear- 
ance of Reason contention was suspended, and the 
whole assembly became silent with expectation : but 
the moment she revealed her commission, the tumult 
was renewed with yet greater violence. All were 
equally confident, that Reason would establish the 
determination of Opinion in their favour ; and he 
that spoke loudest hoped to be first heard. Reason 
knew, that those only had a right to enter the tem- 
ple, who ascended by the ^ath of Virtue ; to deter- 
mine, therefore, who should be expelled or received, 
nothing more seemed necessary, than to discover by 
which avenue they hdd access : but Reason herself 
found this discovery, however easy in speculation, 
very difficult in effect 

The most flagitious afiirmed, that if they had not 
walked the whole length of the valley, they came 
into it at the foot of the mountain ; and that at least 
the path by which they had ascended it, was the 
path of Virtue.* This was eagerly contradicted by 
otiiers ; and, to prevent the tedious labour of de- 
ducing truth from a great variety of circumstances, 
Opinion was called to decide the question. 

But it soon appeared, that Opinion scarce knew 
one path from the other ; and that she neither deter- 
mined to admit or refuse upon certain principles, or 
with discriminating knowledge. Reason, however, 
still continued to examine her ; and, that she might 
judge of the credibility of her evidence by the account 
she would givo of' a known character, asked her, 
which side of the mountain was ascended by the 
Macedonian who deluged the world with blood : she 
answered without hesitation, ' The side of Virtue ; 
that she knew she was not mistaken, because she 
saw him in the path at a great distance, and re- 
marked that no man had ever, ascended with such 
impetuous speed.' As Reason knew this account 

TOL. ZXIY. M 
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tabe&lse^ sba ovdored Opinkm to be&miflnd^ 
and proceeded to a more partumlar examiiiatioB off 
thepardeB themselves. 

Keason foond the aocounts of many to be » Ilia 
highest degree extravagant and abmsd : some^ a» a 
proof of tibeir having chmbed the p«& of Vlrtuis^ 
desdibed prospects that appeared nrom the oppo« 
site side of the mountain ; and others afifitmed, iktit 
the path was smooth and level, and that many had 
watted it without stumbling when tiiey weie aca^ea 
awake, and others whoa they wereintoxiealed witli 
wine. 

Upon the foreheads of att thesa Reason impiesasd 
a mark of reprobation : and as she ooold mdt expri 
them without the concurrence of Opudon, shftdei»- 
vered ihem over to Time, to whom she hnew Opinion 
had alwa3rs paid great defevNice, and who had geoe^ 
rally been a friend to Truth. 

Time was commanded to use Ms irdimiee to 
procure their expulsion, and to persuade Opinion to 
regulate her determtnatiens by die judgmeat of 
Tiuth. Justice also decreed, that if she persisted 
to execute her oSce with negligence uid c^prioa, 
under the influcoice <^ Plragudice, and in concurrence 
with the absurdities of Oastom, she should be g^w» 
up to Bidieuje, a remorsaless being who re^ioes im 
the anguish wtich he infliets : by him alone Opiaioa 
eao be punished ; at the sound of hia scourge,. Am 
tumbles with appreheBSton ; and whemewr it laa 
been applied by the diractioa of Justice, Opiniaiii 
has always become obedient to Tlruth. 

Time, eontinued my instructor, still laboaua to 
ftilfil the command of Beason: but though he haa 
procured many to be expelled who had beeft 
admitted, yet he has gjnined admission for but hm 
who had been Vf^eeted ; and Opiatien stiU continuea 
ttegligent and perrerse ; ftp as she has ofbn felt tha 

1 
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scourge of Ridicule when it has not been deserved, 
the dread of it has no otherwise influenced her 
conduct, than by throwing her into such confusion, 
that the purposes of Reesoa are sometimes involun- 
tarily defeated. 

* How then,' said I, *' shall Honour distinguish 
those whom she wishes to reward V * They shall be 
distinguished,' replied the visionary sage, ^ in the 
regions of Immortality ; to which they will at length 
be conducted by Time, who will not Buffet them to 
be finally disappointed.' 

While I was listening to this reply, with my eyes 
fixed Steadfastly upon &e teniple, it suddenly dis- 
appeared : the black clouds that hovered over the 
plain of Vice burst in thunder ; the hill on which I 
stood began to mk uader me ; and the start of 
sudden tenor as I descended awaked me. 



m2 
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N* 62. SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1753. 



Ofortuna virit invtdaforlibuSf 

Siuam mm aqua bomu prmmU duUdtM* SENEC A« 



Capricious Fortune ever joys 
With partial hajid to deal the prize, 
To crush the brave and cheat the wise. 



TO THB ADYBNTURBR. 



ise. J 



fiiR, Fleets June 6. 

To the aocoant of such of my oompanions as are im- 
prisoned without being miserable, or are miserable 
without any claim to compassion ; I promised to add 
the histories of those, whose virtue has made them 
unhappy, or whose misfortunes are at least without a 
crime. That this catalogue should be very numerousy 
neither you nor your readers ought to expect ; ' rari 
quippe boni ;' * The good are few.' Virtue is un- 
common in all the classes of humanity ; and 1 suppose 
it will scarcely be imagined more frequent in a prison 
than in other places. 

Yet in these gloomy regions is to be found the 
tenderness, the generosity, the philanthropy of 
Serenus, who might have lived in competence 
and ease, if he could have looked without emotion 
on the miseries of another. Sereuus was one of 
those exalted minds, whom knowledge and sagacity 
could not make suspicious; who poured out Ms 



eoul in boundless intimacy, and thought commonity 
of possessions the law of friendship. The friend of 
Serenus was arrested for debt, and after many en- 
4eav0u!ns lo soften his cteditor, sent his wife lo 
floiieit diat kssistance which never was refused. The 
tears and impcMrtunity of female distress were more 
tlaii was necessary to move the heart of Serenus^ 
he hasted immediately away, and conferring a long 
time with his firiend, found him confident that. if the 
present pressure was taken off, he should soon be 
able to re-eetablish his affairs. Serenus, accustomed 
to beHe^e, and afraid to agn'avate distress did not 
aUeftipt to detect the fallacies of hope, nor reflect 
"Aast e^ry man overwhelmed with calamity beheves, 
that if that w^ removed he shall immediately be 
Ittiippy: he, dierefore^ with tittle hesitation o&red 
himself as surety. 

Ift the finft raiptures of escape all was joy, grati- 
tttde snd confidence ; the friend of Serenus display^ 
70d ids proipects, and counted over the sums of 
"Wludi he riiould infallibly be master before the day 
loif payment Serenus in a short time began to 
Aaa 4as 'danger, but could not prevail with hjmself 
to y^pekit m beneficence; and therefore suftred 
hiitMalf «tiil to be amused with projects which be 
Tdum lA&t conndor, for feaor of feiding them impnac- 
tieable. The dcfbtor, after he had tried every me- 
>diod of raising money winch art or indigence could 

'^refispt^ wanted either fidelity or resolution to smr- 
l«fnder himself to prison, and left Serenus to take 

«lii6 place. 

Serenus 4tas cbm. pp@{)08ed to the creditor, to 
{my him whatever he tiiafl appear to have lost by 
4he>flight of Ifis MetA ; tet however teasonable tUs 
pdposal may be thou^t, «v«i»ice*and brutality hfave 
beon 4ii<lietto iioesorable, andSewnus sliU continves 
to tangiadi ia 'prison* 

M 3 
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In this place, however, where want maked a)>- 
iA08t every man selfish, or desperation gloomy, it 
is the good fortune of Serenus not to live without 
a friend : he passes most of his hours in the coa- 
•versation of Candidus, a man whom the same vir- 
tuous ductility has with some difference of circum* 
stances made equally unhappy. Candidus, when 
he was young, helpless, and ignorant, found a pa- 
tron that educated, protected, and supported him : 
his patron being more vigilant for others than him- 
self, left at his death an only son, destitute and 
fnendlesil. Candidus was eager to repay the bene- 
fits he had received; and having maintained the 
youth for a few years at his own house, afterwards 
placed him with a merchant of eminence, and gave 
bonds to a great value as a security for his con- 
duct. . 

The young man, removed too early from the 
only eye of which he dreaded the .observation, and 
deprived of the only instruction which he heard 
with reverence, soon learned to consider virtue as 
restraint, and restraint as oppression ; and to look 
with a longing eye at every expense to which he 
could not reach, and every pleasure which he oould 
not partake : by degrees he deviated firom his first re- 
gularity, and unhappily mingled among young men 
busy in dissipating the gains of their fathers* indus- 
try ; he forgot the precepts of Candidus, speot the 
evening in parties of pleasure, and the morning in 
/expedients to support his riots. He was, however, 
dexterous and active in business ; and his masteiv 
being secured against any consequences of dis- 
honesty, was very little solicitous to inspect his 
manners, or to inquire how he passed those hours, 
which were not immediately devoted to the busi- 
ness of his profession : when he was informed of 
the young man's extravagance or debauchery, * Let 



bis bondBinan look to thaV said he,* ' I have taked 
care of myself.' 

. Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded from 
folly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the conni* 
yance if, not the encouragement of his master : till 
in the heat of a nocturnal revel he committed such 
violences in the street as drew upon him a criminal 
prosecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
not what course to take ; to confess his crime to 
Candidus, and solicit his interposition, was little less 
dreadful than to stand before the frown of a court 
of justice. Having, therefore, passed the day with 
anguish in his heart and distraction in his looks,- he 
seized at night a very large sum of money in the 
compting-house, and setting . out he knew not 
whither, was heard of no more. •-'» 

The consequence of his flight was the ruin of 
Candidus ; ruin surely undeserved and irreproach- 
able, and such as the laws of a just government ought 
either to prevent or repair : nothing is more inequi* 
table than that one man should suffer for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent. When we consider the weakness of human 
resolutions, and the inconsistency of human conduct, 
it must appear absurd that one man should engage 
for another, that he will not change his opinions or 
alter his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of consideration, whether, 
since no wager is binding without a possibility of less 
on each side, it is not equally reasonable, that no 
contract should be valid without reciprocal stipula- 
tions : but in this case, and others of the samekiad, 
what is stipulated on his side to whom tha bond is 
given ? he takes advantage of the security, neglects 
his affiurs, omits his duty, suffers timorous wicked- 
ness to grow daring by.degrees, pennits appetite to 
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call for new gratificfttions, and, periiapB, aedrady 
longs for the time in which he shall lia^e power to 
MSB the forfeiture : and if virlne or ^^athude di6uld 
prove too strong for temptation, and a ^^oiung ttiali 
persist mhonesty, however instigated hj kis paaaiiNBiy 
what can secure him at last against a false aocnaK- 
don ? I for my part always shall suspect, that he 
who can by sudi medM>d8 seoii£a Us property, will 
go one step farther to increase it ; nor can I think 
that man safely trusted with the meaHw of liischsof, 
who, by his^Mre to hare ihem in his himda, gms 
anovidsnt proof faowmafih less he values his mi^k' 
hour's happiness than his own. 

Anotiier of our oonpanions is Lentulus, <a maft 
whose dignity of birth was very illsepported by his 
Ibrtuie. As some of the funt offices in the king- 
dom wevi filled by his relations, he was early in- 
vited to court and encouraged by caresses and 
proaises to attendance and solicitation : a go^k- 
staat af^pearance in nqpllsndid company necessarily 
required magnificenoe of dress ; and a. frequent par- 
ticipation of fashionable amusements forced him in- 
to exprase: but these measures were requisite to his 
success ; since ewry body knows, that to be ket to 
sight is to be lost to remembianoe, sod that he who 
desires to fill avacancy, must be always at hand, lest 
some man of greater vigilance should step in before 
him. 

By tins course of life his httle fortune Was etery 
day madn less ; but ha received so many diidao- 
tions in puUic, and was known to resort io femi- 
finrly to the houses of the great, that every nin 
looked on his preferment as certain, and believed 
that its value would compensate for its dewtsNi: 
he, therefore, found no difficulty in obtaining ete- 
dit fi^r all that his tank or his vanity made necM- 
iiiy; and « ready payment Mras not expectad^thto , 
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Ullswere proportionably enlarged, and the value 
of the hazard or delay were adjusted solely by the 
equity of the creditor. At length death deprived 
Lentulus of one of his patrons, and a revolution in 
the ministry, of another; so that all his prospects 
vanished at once, and those that had before en- ' 
couraged his expenses, b^an to perceive that their 
.money was in danger : there was now no other 
contention but who should first seize upon his per- 
son, and, by forcing immediate payment, deliver him 
up naked to the vengeance of the rest In pursuance 
of this scheme, one of them, invited him to a tavenv, 
and procured him to be arrested at the door ; but 
liontulus, instead of endeavouring secretly to pacify 
}iim by payment, gave notice to the rest, and o^red 
to divide amongst them the remnant of his fortune ; 
they feasted six hours at his expense^ to deliberate 
on his proposal ; and at last determined, that, as he 
could not offer more than five shillings in the 
pound, it would be more prudent to keep him in 
prison, till, he could procure from his relations the 
payment of his debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within these 
walls on the same account : the like procedure, upon 
the tike motives, is common among men whom yet the 
law allows to partake the use of fire and water with 
the compassionate and the just : who frequent the 
assemblies of commerce in open day, and talk with 
detestation and contempt of highwaymen or house- 
breakers ; but, surely, that man must be confessedly 
robbed, who is compelled, by whatever means, to pay 
the debts which he does not owe ; nor can I look 
with equal hatred upon him, who, at the hazard of 
his life, holds out his pistol and demands my purse, 
as on him who plunders under shelter of the law, 
and by detaining my son or my friend in prison, 
extorts from me the price of their liberty. No m^ 
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can be fnore an enemy Id society than he, by ^ose 
macbinadons our virtneft are turned to oor'disad*- 
vantage; he is lesa destructive to mankind that plim*- 
ders cowardice, than he that preys upon comaaskMi. 
I believe, Mr. Adventurer, you vnW reiidily con- 
fess, that though not one of these, if tried befel« «i 
commercial judicature, cwi be wholly aoquitted^Nmi 
imprudence t>r temerity ; yet that in the 6ye of all 
who can consider virtue as distinct from weald^ iSnB 
fiuilt of two of them, at least, is' outweighed by 
the merit ; and that of the third is so much extenu- 
ated by ^e circumstances of his life, as not to de- 
serve a perpetual prison : yet must these, wvill ttml- 
titttdes equally Mameless, languish in confinemMt, 
till malevolence shall relent, or the law be ^bhtiged^ 
T. I am. Sir, 

Your humble servunt, 

MlSARGYRUS. 
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Pereanlj pti ante not nta/ira dixerunt ! 

DONATUS, apad J£Rt>M . 

Perfflh those ! whoiwve said our gdod things before ftii 

TttB number of original writers, of wviUffs who 
discover any traces of native thought, or veins Df 
new e^qpression, is found to be extremely smaU m 
every branch of literature. FcfW possess aUUty or 



oonnigeloibiiik for ihenuirivesy to tnist to their own 
powers, to rely on their owe stoek ; and, therefore, 
tJbe geoeralky creep tamely and cautiously in the 
track of tlicir predecessors. The quintessence of the 
bnest libraries night be reduced to the compass of 
m mr TobinMSi if ^useless i^titionsandacknow** 
lad^ truths weve to be omiUed in thiaf^ocess of 
ciitieal chemistry. A learned Fraichman informs us, 
that he intended to comiHle a treatise, vi^ rwt a««| 
Migi^nwr, ^ concerning things that had been said but 
onoe^' wUdi certainly would have been contained 
in a Tevy small pamphlet 

It haf^pena unfortunately ia poe^, which princi- 
pally chiuii& the inefit of noTelty and invention, liiat 
this want of odgindiity arisen ^qiueiitly, not fwn a 
barreBMBs and timidity of gejmsi but foun invinci* 
bio mecessity and the nature of things* The works of 
thoee who profess an axl whoae essence is imitation, 
wrast nMdnbo alanqped with a. eleae resemblanca to 
eack other ; since die olgiecls material or animator 
oxtraneima or internal, which they all imita^ lie 
equally open to the observation of all, and aio per* 
fiKtliysimilftr* Doseriplione^therefoie, that are £uth- 
U and y^t must Muaifearm and idike : the icst 
•epier flMy be, psrhapi^ eottded to the pcaiseof psi* 
anty; but a. snooaediiig one ought not aertsinly 19 
bo caafemnad far pJagwnaBL 

I am inclined to think, tbat nolwilhetimdinf the 
manifold ahaeaticam dtfused in modorft times over 
itm face af aatnra^ by the inTWlion of arts and 
manufactures, by thr^ aitaal of eosMaeroek by the 
improvements in philosophy and mathematics, by 
the manner of fortifying and fighting, by the im- 
portant discovery of both the Indies, and above 
all by the totaI< chmgj» of sefigioa; yet an epic or 
dramatic writer, Ao«gh s»ifSattd«i with such a 
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multitude of noYelties, would find it difficult or im- 
possible to be totally original, and essentially dif- 
ferent from Homer and Sophocles. The causes that 
excite and the operations that exemplify the greater 
passions, will always have an exact coincidence, 
though perhaps a little diversified by. climate or cus- 
tom : every exasperated hero must rage like Achil- 
les, and every ai&icted widow mo^rn like Andro- 
mache: an abandoned Armida will make use of 
Dido's execrations; and a Jew will nearly resemble 
a Grecian, when placed almost in the same situa-. 
tion ; that is, the loas of Racine in his incomparable 
Athalia, will be very like the Ion of Euripides. 

Boileau observes, that a new and extraordinary 
thought is by no means a thought which no person 
ever conceived before, or could possibly conceive ; 
on the contrary, it is such a thought as must have 
occurred to every man in the like case, and have 
been one of the first in any person's mind upon the 
same occasion : and it is a maxim of Pope that 
whatever is very good sense must have been com- 
mon sense at all times. 

But if from the foregoing reflections it may appear 
difficult to distinguish imitation and plagiarism fit>m 
necessary resemblance and unavoidable analogy, yet 
the following passages of Pope, which, because 
they have never been taken notice of, may possibly 
entertain curious and critical readers, seem evi- 
dently to be borrowed, though they are improved. 

The dying Christian addresses his soul with a 
fine spirit of poetical enthusiasm. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, liog'ring, flying, 
O! the pain, the blisi of dying !— >-« ' 
Hark; they whisper— ^-Angels say^ 
Sister Spirit, come away ! 
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I was surprised to find this animated passage closely 
copied from one of the vile Pindaric writers in the 
time of Charles the Second : 

When on my siclc bed I langaisfa^ 

Full of sorrow, full of ftDgaish, 

Faintiog, gasping, trembling, crying, 

Panting, groaning^ speechless, dying ! 

Methinks I hear some gentle spirit lay. 

Be not fearful, come away ! FLATMAK. 

Palingenius and Charron furnished him with the 
two following thoughts in the Essay on Man : 

' Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law ; 
Admir'd such wisdom in an earthly shape. 
And shewM a Newton, as we shew an ape. POPE. 

Ulque mooel nobis mtlairix nma risum^ 
Sic WM ealicolis, qw)tie$ cervice mperbA 
VenUfti grodtmtir-— ~ 

And again, 

Stmia ealicol^m, risusque jocusque ieorvm ett 
Tune homOf quum iemeri ingenio confiditf 3^ audet 
Abdita naturm terutarif ananaqiu dioum, 

PALINGENIUS. 

While man exclaims, < See all things for my iise !* 

* See man for mine !' replies a pamper'd goose. POPE. 

* Man scruples not to say, that he enjoyeth the heavens and 
the elements; as if all had been made, and still more only 
fior him. In this sense a gosling may say as much, and 
perhaps with more truth and justness.* CHARRON. 

That he hath borrowed not only sentiments but 
even expressions from Wollaston and Pascal can- 
not be doubted, if we consider two more passages : 

When the loose moantain trembles from on high. 

Shall gravitation cease if you go by ? 

Or some old temple nodding to its fall ' 

For Chartres* head reserve Um hanging waU ? POPS. 

TOL. XZIT. H 
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' If s 80od man b« patstnf bj an infirm building, just ii» 
the article of fiiUing ; can it be expected that Ood should 
suspend the force of gravitation till he is gone by, in ordSer 
to his deliverance ?' WOLLASTON. 

Chaos of thought and passion all confns'dy 

Still by himself abus*d» or disabnsM; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error kurPd, 

The glory, jesty and riddle of the world. POPE* 

' What a cbtnem tlhen is man ! what a confused chaos ! 
what a subject of eonlradiction I a proiiessed jndge of alt 
things, yet a ftteble worm of the earth ! the great depositary 
and guardian of truth, and yet a mere huddle of uncer* 
tainty ! the glory and the scandal of the universe !' 

PASCAL. 

The witty allusion to the punishment of avaricey 
in the Epistle on Riches, 

Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides ; 

is plainly taken from, ' The causes of the decay of 
.Christian piety,' where that excellent a&d neglected 
writer say% ' It has always been held ijw severest 
treatment of slaves and malefactors,' damnare ad 
metalk» ' to fince thrai to dig m tl^ muiea: new 
thw it the eoraleus maa^s. lo% from whidi he is 
never to expect a release.' Cowley has also used 
the same allusion. The celebrated reflection with 
which Chartres's epitaph, in the same epistle, ooo* 
eludes, is the property of Breyere. 

To fodk tto cradle oTrej^Jsitig agts, 

ia a tender and degfoii image ff filial pie^, tof 
which Pope is indebted to Montagne, who wishes, 
in OB» ^ hi9 essays, ta find a son-in-law that may 
' * kindly cherish his old age, and rock it asleep.' 
And th« chuTicier oC {leUua the glutt9n> introduced 
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to exempliff the force and ooAdauanoe df iki& luliog 
pasmpn, who in the agonies of death exckiHiedy - 

-*«->Tben Wing lii« Jowl ! 

» taken from that tale in Fontaine^ which endsi 

Puit pt'il/aut queje tneure 
Shtu/aire iant defacon, 
^ifym m' apporte lout a Pkeure 
1a ¥€Jie de nmm paissmi* 

The conclusion of the epitaf^ on Ga^y where he 
ofaeenes that his honour oonsista not in being en- 
tombed among kings uid heroea^ 

But that the woitby and the good maf aay^ 
Strikiog their pessiva bosoms — Here lies Gay, 

is adopted from an old I^tin elegy on the death of 
Prince Henry. 

In several parts of his writings, Pope seems to 
have formed himself on the model of BoiTeau ; as 
might appear from a large deduction c^ particular 
passages, almost literally translated from that nervous 
and sensible satirist 



•Happily to steer 



From graye to gay, from llTely to severe. POPE. 

■ JJ^une voix Ugtrt 

Paiter du grav€ mi d»u», du j^Ioisqni a« twtrt ! 

BOILEAU. 

Pride, madness, folly, against Dryden rose. 

In yarious shapes of parsons, critics, beaus. POPE. 

Vignaranee, Sf Perreur a tet naktantts pieces, 
En kabils de marauis, en rabbet de eamteuet, 
VenoierU pour diffamer ten chef d'eeuvrg nouveau, 

BOILEAU. 

n2 
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While* I am transcribing these similarities, I feel 
great uneasiness, lest I should be accused of vainly 
and impotently endeavouring to cast clouds over the 
reputation of this exalted and truly original genius, 
* whose memory,* to use an expression of Ben 
Jonson, ' I do honour, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any ;' and lest the reader should be cloyed 
and disgusted with a cluster of quotations : it hap- 
pens, however, fortunately, that each passage I have 
produced, contains some important moral truths or 
conveys some pleasing image to the mind. 

Critics seem agreed in giving greater latitude to 
the imitation of the ancients than of later writers. 
To enrich a composition with the sentiments and 
images of Greece and Rome, is ever esteemed, not 
only lawful, but meritorious. We adorn our writ- 
ings with their ideas, with as little scruple as our 
houses with their statues. And Poussin is not ac- 
cused of plagiarism, for having painted Agrippina 
covering her face with both her hands at the death 
of Germanicus ; though Timanthes had represented 
Agamemnon closely veiled at the sacrifice of his 
daughter, judiciously leaving the spectator to guess 
at a sorrow inexpressible^ and that mocked the 
power of the pencil. 

Z* 
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K&Htktm primos^e grmiut uidtna fecU ; 



Acquaintance gre#, th' acquaintance tiiey iraproFe 
To friendship, friendship ripen'd into love* 

EVSMN. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 
«tR, 

Your paper of last Tuesday se'nnight, which I did 
not read till to-day, determined me to send you an 
Recount of my friend Eugenio, by Trhose distress 
my mind has been long k^ in perpetual a^tation : 
and, perhaps, my narrative may not only illustrate 

{our allegory, but contnbute to recover Opimon 
"Om her defection. 

As Orgilio, the lather of Eugenio, had no prin- 
ciples but diose of a man of honour, he avoided 
a}ike both the virtues and the vices which are in- 
compatible with that character : religion he suppos- 
ed to be a contrivance of priests and politicians, to 
Veep the vulgar in awe \ and used by those in the 
rauR of gentlemen who pretend to acknowiedge its 
obligations, only as an expedient to concetd their 
want of spirit. By a conduct regulated upon these 
princij^es he gradually reduced a paternal estate of 
two thousand pounds per annum to five hundred. 
Besides Eugenio, he had only owe tfaild, a daurfi- 
ter: his wife died while thiy w«re in&nts. ffis 

US 
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younger brother, ivho had acquired a very Consider' 
able fortune in trade, retired unmarried into the 
country: he knew that the paternal estate was 
greatly reduced : and, therefore, took the expense 
of his nephew's education upon himself: a.fter 
some years had been spent at Westminster school, 
he sent him to the university, and supported him 
by a very genteel annuity. 

Eugemo, though his temper was remarkably warm 
and sprightly, had yet a high relish of literature, 
. and insensibly acquired a strone attachment to a col- 
lege life. His apartment adjomed to mine, and our 
acquaintance was soon improved into friendship. I 
found in him great ardour of benevolence, and a 
sense of generosity and honour which I had con- 
ceived to exist only in romance. With respect to 
Christianity, indeed, he was as yet a sceptic : but 
I found it easy to obviate general objections ; and, 
as he had great penetration and sagacity, was supe- 
ricr to prejudice, and habituated to no vice which 
he wished to countenance by infidelity, he began to 
believe as soon as he had began to inquire : the evi- 
dence for Revelation at length appeared incontestable ; 
and without busying himself with the cavils of sub- 
tilty against particular doctrines, he determined to 
adhere inviolably to the precepts as a rule of life, and 
to trust in the promises as the foundation of hope. 
The same aidour and firmness, the same generosity 
and honour, were now exercised with more exalted 
views, and upon a more perfect plan. He consider- 
ed me as his preceptor, and I considered him as my 
example : our friendship increased every day ; and I 
believe he had conceived a design to follow me into 
orders. But when he had continued at college about 
two years, he received a command from his father 
to come immediately to town : for that his earnest 
desire to place him in tht anny was now accom- 
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plidbed, and he had procured him a captain's com- 
mission. By the same post he received a letter 
from his uncle, in which he was strongly urged to 
continue at college, with promises of .suopeeding to 
his whole estate ; his father's project was zealously 
condemned, and his neglect of a brother^s concur- 
rence resented. Eugenio, though it was greatly 
his desire to continue at college, and his interest to 
oblige his uncle, ^ yet obeyed his father without the 
least hesitation. 

When he came to town, he discovered that a warm 
altercation had been carried on between his uncle 
and his father upon this subject : his uncle, not being 
able to produce any effect upon the father, as a last 
effort, had written to tile son; and being equally of- 
fended with both, when his application to both had 
been equally ineffectual, he reproached him with folly 
and ingratitude; and dying soon after by a fall from 
bis horse, it appeared, tha in the height of his re- 
sentment, he had left his whole fortune to a distant 
relation in Ireland whom he had never seen. 

Under this misfortune, Eugenio comforted him- 
self by reflecting, that he had incurred it by obedi- 
ence to his father ; and though it precluded hopes 
that were dearer than Ufe, yet he never expressed 
bis displeasure either by invecuve or complamt. 

Orgilio had very early in life contracted an inti- 
macy with Agrestis, a gentleman whose character 
and principles were very difGereat from his own. 
Agrestis had very just notions of right and wrongs 
by which he regulated his conduct without any re- 
gard to the opinion of others: his integrity was uni- 
Tersal and inflexible, and his temper ardent and open ; 
he abhorred whatever had the appearance of dis- 
ingenuity, he was extremely jealous of his autho* 
rity, and there was a rough simplicity in his manner. 
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which many circumstances of his life had contri- 
buted to produce. His father left him a fortune of 
two hundred thousand pounds ; but as the parsimony 
which enabled him to amass it, extended to the eda- 
dation of his son by whom it was to be possessed, 
he had bdien taught neither politeness or literature. 
He married a lady, whose influence would have po- 
lished the rough diamond by decrees; but she died 
within the first year of her marriage, leaving him a 
daughter to whom he gave her name Amelia, and 
transferred all his affection : he, therefore, continued 
io live in great privacy ; and being used to have only 
eervants and dependents about him, he indulged thb 
peculiarities of his humour without that complaisance 
"which becomes insensibly habitual to those, who mix 
in the company of persons whom it is their apparent 
interest to please, and whose presence is a perpetual 
restraint upon such irregular starts of temper as would 
incur contempt, by arrogating a supenority whidi 
none would acknowledge. To this disposition his 
daughter accommodated herself as ^e grerw up, irbili 
tDOtives both of affection and duty : as he knew and 
regretted the defect of his own education, he fj)ared 
no cost to complete her's ; and she is, indeed, the 
most accomplished character I ever knew : her obe- 
dience is cheerful and implicit, her affection tender 
and without parade : her looks express the utmost 
sweetness and sensibility, and yet there is a dignity 
in her manner which commands respect 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenic and 
Agrestis produced a tender frienddiip between his 
sister and Amelia, which began in their ^lfancy, and 
increasied with their years. 

Such characters as Amelia and Eugenio could 
not be long familiarly known to each other, with- 
out exciting mutual esteem : the transition "from 
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esteem to love, between persons of different sexes, 
is often imperceptible even to themselves ; and, per- 
haps, was not discovered till long after it had hap- 
pened, either by Eugenio or Amelia. When he re- 
turned from the university, she was about eighteen: 
as her stature and her beauty were greatly increased 
during this interval, their first effect upon Eugenio 
.ivas proportionably greater, and he perceived, from 
whatever cause, a more sensible emotion in her. He 
had too much discernment not to discover that she 
.loved him ; and too much generosity not to conceal 
lus love of her, because he was so much her inferior 
in fortune: sometimes he reflected upon her partiality 
.with pleasure, and sometimes with regret; but while 
they were thus mutually conscious to desires which 
they mutually suppressed, the late rebellion broke out* 
and Eugenio was commanded into Scotland. In 
this expedition he distinguished himself equally by 
his courage and humanity : and though he had not 
much money, and therefore could but seldom dis- 
play his bounty, yet his concern for the real in- 
terest of his men was so apparent, as well in such 
acts of kindness as were in his power, as in the 
strict discipline which he maintained among them, 
that his personal influence was very powerful and 
extensive. During this absence, though he felt his 
passion for Amelia increase, notwithstanding all his 
attempts to suppress it, yet he never wrote to her, 
but contented himself with mentioning her in ge- 
neral terms, and including her in his remembrance 
of other friends, when he wrote to his father and 
his sister. 

When he returned, as his sister^s intimacy with 
Amelia still continued, his opportunities to see her 
were equally frequent : but the pleasure of those 
interviews was become yet more tumultuous and 
confused ; and the lovers were both conscious that 
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tiieir sentiiiieiits were every moment involimtarily 
discovered to each other. 

Amelia had dismissed many suitorft, who were not 
less distinguished by their merit than their rank, 
because she still hoped to enrich Eugenio with her 
fortune : and Eugenio persisted in a conduct by 
which this hope was disappointed, because he would 
not degrade Ameha by an alliance with dependence 
and poverty. The objections of duty might, in- 
deed, have been removed, by obtaining the consent 
of Agrestis, but those of honour would still hitt^ 
remained ; he was not, however, absolutely wilhont 
hope ; for though he had lost his uncle's fortune by 
obedience to his father, yet, as he had gt^atly re- 
commended himself to his commanding omcer, who 
was of the highest rank, he believed it possible diat 
he might be advanced to a post in the army, vdiidi 
would justify his pretensions to Amelia, and re- 
move all his difficulties at once. 

Agrestis wondered at the conduct of his daughter, 
but neither asked nor suspected her motives : for he 
had always declared, that as he believed she would 
never marry against his consent, he would never 
urge her to marry against her own inclination. 

Amelia, Uierefore, continued to decline every ofier, 
and Eugenio to see her almost^very day, without the 
least intimation of his love, till the beginning of the 
last winter, when he lost his sister by the small-poip. 
His interviews with Amelia were now less frequent, 
and, therefore, more interesting : he feared, that as ^ 
he would be seldom in her sight, the assiduities of 
some fortunate rival might at length exclude him 
from her remembrance : he did not, however, fal- 
ter in his resolution, nor did Amelia change her 
conduct. 
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Blfuriit tkgii^w mor, VIRG. 

liOTC, wbioh the furies irritate to rage. 

It happoncd that about this tisie she was addressed 
by Vetoosus, the eldest aoa of a noble family; who, 
besides a iarge^state, had §preat expectatioas from his 
father's iBfluence at court. Ventosus, though he was 
etrongly reeommeoded by Agrestis, and was remarkr 
able for personal accomplishments, was yet received 
with great coldness by Amelia: be was surprisedf 
saofftifiiBd, and disappointed ; yet he continued his s\* 
sitB, and was very diligent to discover what had pre* 
vented his success. One evening, just as he was about 
to take his leave, after much ineffectual entreaty and 
eompkia^, Eugenio unexpectedly entered the roonk 
Veotoflus insjaotly remarked the embarrassment 
bothof bis mistress and the stranger, whom he, there^ 
foie, su]^posed to be a rival,, and no longer wondered 
at his own disafxpointment; these suspicions were 
every momeatconnrmed and increased: for his pr^ 
senee produoed emotions which oould neither be poiH 
eealed nor mistaken ; thavigb by a less penetrating eye 
Aan that of jealou^, they might have been overlooked. 
Hfr was now fired with resentment and indigna- 
tion ;. and having left the room somewhat abruptly, 
be was met upon the stairs by Agrestis, with whom 
he desiied^ to speak ar few wordd in private. Agree* 
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tis turned back into another apartment, and Vento- 
sus told him, with some warmth, that he did not ex- 
pect to have found his daughter pre-engaged; and 
that he could not help thinking himself ill-treated. 
Agrestis, with equal warmth, required him to ex- 
plain his meaning ; and after sometime had been spent 
m eager altercation, they parted in better temper ; 
Agrestis persuaded that a clandestine love had been 
carried on between his daughter ^d Eugenio, and 
Ventosus convinced that Agrestis had never encou- 
raged the pretensions of his rival. 

Agrestis immediately sent for Amelia, and sternly 
urged her veith many questions, which she could 
only answer with blushes and tears : her silence 
and confusion convinced him that Ventosus was 
not mistaken; and, therefore, desisting from in- 
quiry, he severely reprehended her for the past, 
and enjoined her never to converse with Eugenio 
again ; to whom he also signified his displeasure, 
and requested that to prevent farther uneasiness 
he would come no more to his house till Amelia 
should be married. 

Eugenio, though his love was almost hopeless 
before, was yet greatly afflicted by this message; 
because he feared that Amelia had fallen under her 
father's displeasure, and that now he was become 
jealous of his authority he might be tempted to 
abuse it. As to secure her peace was the principal 
object of his wish, he concealed what had happened 
from his father, lest a quarrel should be produced 
between him and Agrestis, in which Amelia's deli- 
cacy and tenderness would be yet more deeply 
wounded. When a visit was intended to Agrestii^ 
he always took care to have some engagements at 
another place: Agrestis, however, as he had no 
conception of the principles . upon which Eugenio 
acted, did not doubt but that he had communicated 
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the renson of Ms absence to hts fattier, and that his 
iat^r was secretly o£fended ; but as he expressed no 
Testfatroeat, he believed that bis ambition had for 
once restrained the petulance of his pride, that 
he dissembled to prevent an open rupture, and had 
still liopes of eli^ting the purpose which he had 
concerted with his son. 

A suspicion of ill-will always produces it ; but 
besides this cause of alienation, 4grestis had un- 
justly imputed a conduct to his friend, which ren- 
dered him Uie object of his contempt and aversion; 
lie, therefore, treated him with coldness and re- 
serve, supposing that he well kbew the cause, and 
fiegleeted to return his visits without thinking it ne- 
eessary to assign any reason. This ponduct was ai 
length remarked by Orgilio, who considered it as 
the caprice of a character which he always despised; 
he, tiiePifore, retorted the neglect without expostula- 
tion : and thus all intercourse between the families 
W9S at an end. 

j£«^eaio in the meantime was indexible in his 
purpose : and Amelia, in her next interview with 
Veatosiis, acquainted him that she would see him 
ao move. Yentosus again appealed to her ^her : 
hmi ihe old gentleman was steady in his principles^ 
notwitl^tanding bis resentment; and told him, that 
hehnd exerted all the authority which God and nature 
htfd given him in his favour; and that, however pro- 
voked, he would never prostitute his child, by com- 
pelling her to marry a person who was not the ob- 
ject of her ehoiee. 

Yentosus, who was extremely mortified at this 
disappointment, was very inquisitive about £ugenio, 
ibr whom he still supposed he had been rejectedrt 
j^ «Km teamed his situation and circumstances, 
^iid his long intimacy with Amelia ; he reflected 
«|K^ the GoafiiBiofi which both had^xpr^ssed in the 

vox., zxiv. o 
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accidental interview at which he was present ; and 
was willing to believe, that his rival, however con- 
temptible, nad been too successful to be supplant- 
ed with honour by a husband : this, however, if he 
did not believe, he was very diligent to propagate ; 
and to remove the disgrace of a refusal, hinted that 
for this reason he had abruptly discontinued his 
addresses^ and congratulated himself upon his 
escape. 

It happened that about six weeks ago, Ventosus, 
as he was walking in the Mall, with a young officer 
of distinction, met Amelia in company with several 
ladies and a gendeman. He thought fit to bow to 
Amelia with a supercilious respect, which had 
greatly Hhe air of an insult: of this compliment 
Amelia, though she looked him in the face, took no 
notice ; by this calm disdain he was at once dis- 
appointed and confounded; he was stung by an 
effort of his own malignity, and his breast swelled 
with passion which he could not vent. In this agi* 
tation of mind he hastily turned back, and detter- 
mined, for whatever reason, to follow her. After 
he had advanced about fifty paces, he saw Eugenio 
coming forward, who, the moment he perceived 
Amelia, turned into another walk. This was ob- 
served by Ventosus, whose contempt and indignation 
had now another object, upon which they might 
without violence to the laws of honour be gratified: 
he communicated his purpose to his companion, and 
hastily followed Eugenio. When they had over- 
taken him, they burst into a horse-laugh, and pushed 
so rudely by him, that he could scarce recover his 
step : tliey did not, however, go on; but stopping 
suddenly, turned about as if to apologize for the 
accident, and affected great surprise at discovering 
to whom it had happened. Ventosus bowed very 
low, and with much contemptuous cen^nony begged 
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his pardon; telling him at the same time, that there 
was a lady in the next walk who would be very glad 
^ his company. To this insult Eugenio answered, 
^That he was not willing to suppose that an affiront 
was intended, and that if the lady he meant was a 
woman of honour, she ought always to be mentioned 
with respect' Ventosus replied, * That whether the 
lady he meant was a woman of honour, he would 
not determine : but he believed she had been very 
very kind ; and was pleased to see that her favours 
were not forgotten, though they were no longer ac- 
cepted.' Eugenio was not now master of his tem- 
per, but turning suddenly upon Ventosus, struck 
him with such violence that he fell at his feet : he 
rose, however, in an instant, and laid his hand upon 
his sword, but was prevented from drawing it by 
his companion ; and the crowd beginning to gather 
about them, they parted with mutual expressions of 
contempt and rage. 

In the morning the officer who had been in ^om* 
pany with Ventosus at the quarrel, -delivered a 
challenge to Eugenio, which he answered by the 
following billet. 

'sir. 

'Your behaviour last night has convinced me 
that you are a scoundrel ; and your letter this morn- 
ing that you are a fool. If I should accept your 
challenge, I should myself be both. I owe a duty 
to God and to my country, which I deem it infa- 
mous to violate ; and I am intrusted with a life, which 
I think cannot without folly be staked against yours. 
I believe you have ruined, but you cannot degrade me. 
You may possibly, while you sneer over this letter, 
secretly exult in your own safety ; but remember that 
to prevent assassination I have a sword, and.tp chas- 
tise insolence a cane.' 
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With this letter, the oaptain retuiMA to Veetoeu^ 
who read.it with all the extravagaocies of rage aod 
disdain: the captain, howevet, endeavoured to 
soothe and encouraee him ; he r^resented Sug^oio 
as a poltroon and a beggar, whom he oug^ no otheP" 
wise to punish than by removing lum from the rank 
into which he had intruded ; a&d this, he said, would 
be very easily accomplii^ed. Veotosus at length 
acquiesced in the sentiments of his friend ; and it was 
soon industriously reported, that Eugenio had struck 
a person of high rank, and refused him the satiafao- 
tion of a gentleman, which he had condescended to 
Ask. For not accepting a challenge, Eugenio could 
not be legally punished, because it was made hb 
duty as a soldier by the articles <^ war ; but it draw 
upon him th^ contempt of his superior ofUcere^ and 
made them very sohcitous to find some jMreteuoe- ttf 
dismiss him. The friends of Voitosus immediate 
intimated, that the act of violence to which Eugenio 
had been provoked^ was committed within the verge 
pf the court, and was, therefore, a sufficient cause to 
break Um; as for that offence he tras liable tSO be 
punished with the loss of his hand, by a law whidi 
though disused was still in force. This expedient 
was eagerly adopted, and Eugenio was accprdio^ly 
deprived of his commi^siioii. 
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Nalo tirumf fadU redimii qui tangmnt famam : 

Hunc volOf laudari, qui tine morUt potest. MART. 

Not kim I prize who poorly gains 
From death the palm which blopd distaios ; 
But him who wins with nobler strife 
An impollnted wreath from life* 

He had concealed his quarrel with Ventosus from 
his father, who was then at the family-seat about 
twenty miles from London, because he was not wil* 
ling to acquaint him with the cause : but the effect 
was such as could not be hidden : and it Was now 
become necessary that he should anticipate the re- 
port of others. He, therefore, set out immediately 
for the country : but his father about the samQ time 
arrived in London : some imperfect account had been 
sent him of the proceedings against Eugenio ; and 
though he concluded from his silence that he had been 
guilty of some indiscretion, yet he did not suspect an 
imputation of cowardice : and hoped by his mterest 
to support him against private resentment. When he 
found that he had missed Eugenio in some of the 
avenues lo town, he went immediately to the gentle- 
man who had procured his commission, from whom 
he learned all the circumstances of the affair. The 
moment he had heard that his son had refused a 
challenge, he was seized with rage so violent, that 
it had the appearance of distraction : he uttered innu- 
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merable oatlis cod execrations ik a voice that was 
scarce human, declared his son to be unworthy of 
his name, and solemnly renounced him for ever. 

Eugenio returned to London the same day, but it 
was late before he arrived; the servant that opened 
the door told him with teami in his eyea, <hat his 
father was gone to bed much disordered, and had 
commanded that he should no more be admitted into 
that house. He stood motionless a few moments ; 
and then d^fMtrting without reply, came diracdy to 
me; his looks were wild, his countenance pale, and 
his eyes swimming in tears: the moment he saw me, 
be threw himself into a chair, and putting a copy of 
his answer to Ventosus^s challenge into my hand, 
anticipated my inquiries by relating all that had 
happened. 

After having administered suoh consolation as I 
could, I prevailed upon him with mudi difficulty to 
go to bed. I sat up the rest of the night, devisiuig 
various arguments to convince Orgilio, that his son 
had added new dignity to his character. In tbs 
morning I went to his house ; and after much soli- 
citation was admitted to bis chamber. I found bim 
in bed, where he had lain awake all the night; and 
it was easy to see that his mind was in great s^itation. 
I hoped that this tumult was produced by the smug- 
gles of parental tenderness ; but the moment I men- 
tioned his SOB, he fell into an agony of reige that 
rendered him speediless; and I came away, con- 
vinced that the eloquence of an angel upon the same 
subject would have been without effect. I did not, 
however, relate these discouraging circumstances to 
Eugenio : I told him that it would be proper to wait 
a few davs before any farther application was made; 
not only because his father's resentment would pro- 
bably subsirie, but because he was now indisposed. 
£iigenio, when he heasd that bi3 father was lU 



changed oolour tnd burst into tmnh H^ ipent 
every evening, and kiocking spfily at tb» spirant'* 
window^ inquired bow he did ; and when he found 
that his Sever was become dangerous, he intreated 
me to ffo yet once more and intercede for him, that 
he nught at least be permitted to see his father, if 
he might not hope to be forgiven. I went; hut 
when Otgilio heard my name, he fell into a fresh 
transport of ra^, which ended in a deUrium. The 
e£fect which this incident produced upon Eugenio^ 
who waited at the end of the street tor my return, 
cannot be d.escnbed : I prevailed upon him to go 
hadk to my house, where he sometimes hastily tra* 
▼ersed the room, and sometimes sat fixed in a kind 
of stupid insensibility upon die floor. While he 
was in one of these fits, news was brought that hist 
father was dead, and had the moming after he w^ji 
taken ill disinherited him, declaring that by the in- 
£ainy of his conduct he had broken his heart* 

Eugenio heard this afieount without any a^^rent 
suiprise or emotion, but could not be persuaded tp 
chimge his posture or receive any food; till his 
spirits being quite exhausted, sleep relieved him 9^ 
few hours from the agony of his mind. 

The ni^ht on which his father was buried, he 
wvapped himself up in a horseman's coat that bcH 
longed to my servant, and followed the procession 
«t a distance on foot When the ceremony was 
over, and the company departed, he threw himself 
on the grave ; and hiding his face in the dust, w^t 
over it in silence that w^ interrupted only by 
groans. I, who had followed him unperceived, did 
not think it prudent to intrude upon the solemnity 
of his sorrow till the moming daivned : h0 was sur* 
piieed, and I thought somewhat confounded, to see 
Bie ; be suffered me, however, to lead him aw;pis> 
hut neither of us uttered a word. 
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He told me the next day, that he would trouble 
me a few nights longer for a lodging, and in the 
meantime think of some means by which he might 
obtain a subsistence ; he was, indeed, totally desti- 
tute, without money and without a profession ; but 
he made no complaint, and obstinately refused all 
pecuniary assistance. 

In less than a week afterwards, having converted 
his watch, his 'Sword, a snuiF-box, and ring, into 
money, he engaged as a common sailor in a private 
undertaking to discover the north-west passage to 
India. 

When he communicated this desperate enterprise^ 
he appeared perfectly composed : * My dear friend,* 
said he, * it has been always my point of honour to 
obey the commands of God, the prime author of my 
being, and the ultimate object of my hope, at what- 
ever risk ; and I do not repent that I have steadily 
adhered to this principle at the expense of all that 
is valuable upon earth : I have suffered the loss of 
fortune, of love, and of fame ; but I have preserved my 
integrity, and I know that I shall not lose my re- 
ward. To these I would, indeed, add the esteem, 
though not the love of Amelia. She will hear of me 
as degraded and disinherited, a coward, a vagabond, 
and a fugitive ; and her esteem, I think, I have sufiGi- 
cient reason to give up : grief will wound her deeper 
than contempt ; it is, therefore, best that she should 
despise me. Some of those, by whom she is ad- 
dressed, deserve her: and I ought not to withhold 
a felicity which I cannot enjoy. I shall embark to- 
morrow ; and your friendly embrace is all the good 
that I expect to receive from this country, when I 
depart in search of others which are unknown.' 

To this address I was not in a conditign to reply ; 
and perceiving that I was overwhelmed with grief, 
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he left me, perhaps, lest his purpose should be 
shaken, and my weakness should prove contagious. 

On the morrow I attended him to the ship. He 
talked to me of indifferent things ; and when we 
parted, wrung my hand, and turned from- me ab- 
ruptly, without speaking. I hasted into the boat 
which waited to bring me- on shore, and would not 
again feel the pangs of yesterday for all the king- 
doms of the world. 

Such is the friend I have lost! such is the^man 
whom the world has disgraced for refusing a chal- 
lenge ; but none who are touched with, pity aX bi^ 
misfortunes, wish that he had avoided them hj 
another conduct ; and not to pity fiugenio^ is surdj; 
to be a monster rather than a man. 

It may, perhaps, be questioned, whether I oughb 
thus to have exhibited his story under feigned 
names; or have a right to attempt that which hci 
forbore. My love to him is, indeed, my motive ; 
but I think my conduct is just, when I cousidern 
that though it is possible that Amelia may> by the 
perusal of these papers, suffer the most tender, azul 
therefore the most exquisite distress, by the ra-esta^ 
blishment of her esteem for him who most deseive^ 
k ; yet the world may derive new virtue, from thA 
dignity which the character of Eugenio reflects upoa 
his conduct: his example is truly illuatrioua; an4 
as it can scarce fail to excite emulation, it ou^kt 
not to be i^ucealed. 

I am, Sir« 
Your humble Servant, 

BENEYOI4US, 
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Invenias vitam excoluereper arUs. VIR6. 

They polish life by useful arts. 

That familiarity produces neglect, has been long ob- 
served. The effect of all external objects, however 
great or splendid, ceases vnth their novelty; the 
courtier stands without emotion in the royal presence ; 
the rustic tramples under his foot the beauties of 
the spring, with little attention to their colours or 
their fragrance ; and the inhabitant of the coast darts 
his eye upon the immense diffusion of waters, without 
awe, wonder, or terror. 

Those who have past much of their lives in this 
great city, look upon its opulence and its multitudes, 
its extent and variety, with cold indifference; bat 
an inhabitant of the remoter parts of the kingdom 
is immediately distinguished by a kind of dissipated 
curiosity, a busy endeavour to divide his attention 
amongst a thousand objects, and a wild confusion 
of astonishment and alarm. 

The attention of a new-comer is generally first 
'^ struck by the multiplicity of cries that stun him in 
the streets, and the variety of merchandise and ma- 
nufactures which the shopkeepers expose on every 
hand ; and he is apt, by unwary bursts of admiration, 
to excite the merriment and contempt of those who 
mistake the use of their eyes for effects of their 
understanding, and confound accidental knowledge 
with just reasoning. 
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But, surely, these are subjects on which any man 
may without reproach employ his meditations : the 
innumerable occupations, among which the thou- 
sands that swarm in the streets of London are dis- 
tributed, may furnish employment to minds of every 
cast, and capacities of every degree. He that con- 
templates the extent of this wonderful city, finds it 
difficult to conceive by what method plenty is main- 
tained in our markets, and how the inhabitants are 
regularly supplied wi^h the necessaries of life ; but 
when he examines the shops and warehouses, sees 
the immense stores of every kind of merchandise 
piled up for sale, and runs over all the manufac- 
tures of art and products of nature, which are every 
where attracting his eye and soliciting his purse, he 
will be inclined to conclude, that such quantities 
cannot easily be exhausted, ajid that part of man- 
kind must soon stand still for want of employment, 
till the wares already provided shall* be worn out 
and destroyed. , 

As Socrates was passing through the fair at 
Athens, and casting his eyes over the shops and 
customers, ' How many things are here,' says he, 
* that I do not want !' The same sentiment is every 
moment rising in the mind of him that walks the 
streets of London, however inferior in philosophy 
to Socrates ; he beholds a thousand shops crowded 
with goods, of which he can scarcely tell the use, 
and which, therefore, he is apt to consider as of no 
value ; and, indeed, many of the arts by which fa- 
milies are supported, and wealth is heaped together^ 
are of that minute and superfluous kind,- which no* 
thing but experience could evince possible to be 
prosecuted with advantage, and which, as the world 
might easily want, it could scarcely be expected to 
encourage. 

But so it is, that custom, curiosity, or wanton-? 
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tte^, stipplks erery'art -wi^ patrons, aad finds 
ptnrchalfers for tnrevy tnaniifacture ; tbe world is ^o 
vdjttdted, that' not -otily^bread, i^tit riches may be ob- 
tained, without great abilities or ardaons perform- 
ane^: the most un^kiHiil hand and unenhghtened 
mind 'hare mifficient incttements to industry ; for hs 
Ihat 'is resolutely ^wrsy, can -scarcely he in want. 
Thefe -is, indeed, noempioyinent, howerer despi- 
tMe, from whrdi a man may not promise faiiniself 
mere -than competence, ^hen 'he sees thousaatds 
taid myriad raised to dignity, by no other merit 
ttian that 'df contributing to supply their neirii- 
bonrs with the means of 'sudring smoke througn a 
tiibe ofelay ; and others^raising contributions upon 
Ihose, whose elegance disdains ilie grossness of 
smoky Itfxnry, by grinding the same materials into 
a |)o\vdler that may M oncegradfy and impair the 
em^ll. 

Not only by diese popular and modish trifles, 
but by a thousand unheeded and evanescent kinds 
<>f business, are the mukitudes <jf this city preserved 
Irom idleness, and consequently from want In 
<he endless rariety df tastes and circumstances that 
liiTersify mankind, nothing is so superfluous, hut 
that some one desires it; or to common, but tbat 
some one is compelled to buy it 'As nothing is 
•ttseless but because it is in improper hands, what is 
thrown away by one is. gathered up by another; 
tad^he refuse of part of mankind furnishes a sub- 
oidinate clttte With the materials necessary to their 
support 

When 1 lodk round tipon those who are thus 
Variously exettiug their qualificatiocis^ I can\u»tlrat 
^mire the secret concatenation 6f society diat 
links togedier the great and the mean, the iiltMtti- 
ous and the obscure ; and consider, with beae^o- 
ient^sfttishctiony diat tiQ man, xailm hid 'body or 



•ttficatS^n of seeittg'hitfli^lf tiselessdr bttrtlieniotfie to 
•^ ^mmuni^fjr : 'lie that %ill diligently tibour, ih 
'^VflHif^er occupation, *vrill dei^erve the "dustenance 
Hf^ritfi'Tie obtaifis, '^a<Ml *e'j)li6tectiOii%Wdi he'en- 
j&f8 ; 'ihd iriay Me tovm^everynight-With the pl^as- 
Mlttg ooriteionimeds, of ^having' conSibiited something 
^k) i^iiaj^n^ of life. 

'Gc/oteM^t 'andadiniratkyn 'are'eqiiMly inddemto 
^nirroW ^nds : he whose comprehension can' take in 
^^le-^hole suboi^diiiatitpii of toankinfd,*^nd-^hote' per- 
spicacity can {jfierde to the realMiiteOf thidgs^throu^ 
•ihe \!hin ^eife 6f fb'rtuiie 6r of fashion, i^ill discover 
meanness in the highest stations, - and 'dfigiiity in the 
^liknksi ; ^iand'find Atit to man oiai'become'Tenerable 
•feiit? by Virtue, 6r contefmptJble btit by trickedness. 

*In the midsf'Of thiftnniyersal harry, nomAnougHt 
^•be^so little influenced by Example, or so void of 
%oAe8t^tom)ation, as to stand a lazy i!jpel;tator of in« 
'e^^sanflaboiir ; - orpleasd Mnsself'With the^eanf h^p- 
'^ne^'bf a drone, 'While the active swarms are buz- 
^ng*kbout him : no nian is Without some quality, l^ 
"Hhe diiea^li^jaH^n' of Which he might de^efveiv^ 
s6f^e 'world ; 'and ivhoever he be £at has but Htde 
in^lds|)6Wer, should be in haste to do that little, 
lest he be confounded with him that can do nothing. 

'By this ^eral concurrence bfendedvours,- arts of 
^etWyldnd' have been ^«o long cuWvatiid, -that-all the 
"Wants 6f man iiMy be i^nM^otely Applied ; idleness 
^toi adarcfely forlna Wiih Which ihe may tiot gratify 
%yttie toil bf others, or curiosity dream of a toy, 
^ibh'the sho^s are not ready to- afford her. 

-Ha{)j»it^ess is enjoyed only in prop6rtion ^ ^t Is 
'kn6Wn: aud-suchis the state or folly of man, 'that 
It is'knbwn Only by' experience bf its* contrary : we 
'Ww^iave long lited^tnidst the conveniences of^a 
^Wnitott^errtiely populous,' hAVe scarce «n idea 6fa 
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place where desire cannot be gratified by money. 
In order to have a just sense of this artificial plenty, 
it is necessary to have passed some time in a distant 
colony, or those parts of our island which are thinly 
inhabited : he that has once known how many trades 
every man in such situations is compelled to exer- 
cise, with how much labour the products of nature 
must be accommodated to human use, how long the 
loss or defect of any common utensil must be endured, 
or by what awkward expedients it must be supplied, 
how far men may wander with money in their hands 
before any can sell them what they wish to buy, will 
know how to rate at its proper value the plenty and 
ease of a great city. 

But that the happiness of man may still remain 
imperfect, as wants in this place are easily supplied, 
new wants likewise are easily created : every man, 
in surveying the shops of London, sees numberless 
instruments and conveniences, of which, while he 
did not know them, he never felt the need ; and yet, 
when use has made them familiar, wonders how Ufe 
could be supported without them. Thus it comes 
, to pass, that our desires always increase with our 
possessions ; the knowledge that something remains 
yet unenjoyed^ impairs our enjoyment of the good 
before us. 

They who have been accustomed to the refinements 
of science, and multiplications of contrivance, soon 
lose their confidence in the unassisted powers of na« 
ture, forget the paucity of our real necessities, and 
overlook the easy methods by which they may be 
supplied. It were a speculation worthy of a philo- 
sophical mind, to examine how much is taken away 
from our native abilities, as well as added to them, 
by artificial expedients. We are so accustomed to 
give and receive assistance, that each of us singly 
oan do little for himself; and there is scarce any one 
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among us, however contracted may be his form of 
life, who does not enjoy the labour of a thousand 
artists. 

But a survey of the various nations that inhabit 
the earth will inform us, that life may be supported 
with less assistance ; and that the dexterity, which 
practice enforced by necessity produces, is able to 
effect much by very scanty means. The nations of 
Mexico and Peru erected cities and temples without 
the use of iron ; and at this day the rude Indian 
supplies himself with all the necessaries of life : sent 
like the rest of mankind naked into the world, as 
soon as his parents have nursed him up to strength, 
he is to provide by his own labour for his own sup- 
port. His first care is to find a sharp flint among 
the rocks; with this he undertakes to fell the trees 
of the forest ; he shapes his bow, heads his arrows, 
builds his cottage, and hollows his canoe, and from 
that time lives in a state of plenty and prosperity ; 
he is sheltered from the storms, he is fortified against 
beasts of prey, he is enabled to pursue the fish of the 
sea, and die deer of the mountains ; and as he does 
not know, does not envy the happiness of polished 
nations, where gold can supply the want of fortitude 
and skill, and he whose laborious ancestors' have 
made him rich, may lie stretched upon a couch, and 
see all the treasures of all the elements poured down 
before him. 

This picture of a savage life, if it shews how much 
individuals may perform, shews likewise how much 
society is to be desired. Though the perseverance 
and address of the Indian excite our admiration, 
they nevertheless cannot procure him the conveniences 
which are enjoyed by the vagrant beggar of a civi- 
lized country : he hunts like a wild beast to satisfy 
his hunger : and when he lies down to rest after <* 
successnd chace, cannot pronounce himself sec 
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a^inst tl^ dagger of perishing iu. a^ few 4f^^^ l)if^ 
i^ perbiips, qonten^ withhU.cQQditip9, bec^ajii^ h^j 
knows not that a better is attainable by man ; ,a^^h^ 
th^ is- bom, blind does. not Ipng fo?* th^. peipq|K^oii 
of light, beqause he. cannot qo^coiy^.thf) f^v^tf^g^ 
^hiob. light would afibfdhiip; bu)^ hunger^ wpun^, 
and weariness are real, ^yijs, t^pudi. 1^. b^li^r^ 
them equall]/; incident to. all his^ feiipw-cri&s^fur^^. 
and when a tempest compela.him to Jie.ate^vjng,ii^ 
his hut, he qannot jusdy be concludecL equfill]rf 
happy with those whom ant h^s.e^mptQd frpiPQ,th^ 
^wer of chance, and who. n^ake tl^ fpf^gP?ilg« y^j 
provide for the. following. 

To receive and to. cpmmun^pate, asfiiaitaf^p^ <90i^. 
atitutes the* happiness of human life.: man xiu|X» 
indeed, preservd hjs, e2dstence> ip^ splitude» l^af. c^ 
enjoy it only in spciety ; the greatest undej^tfandina 
of an individual, dpomedj tQ^ prppuf^ fp9dj i^ 
clothing £b? himself; will »bfl^ly suppljr. hm ^V^li 
cgcpedienti to ke^ off de^ £cqm.d«y, i9i<^)(; ^^h 
f^ 09e of % Utffi commxpity, pQi;fqrm^ 9^lj( 
tim^ Q§ tba common busine^^, i^.^U];is,l^i8|)fje 
imeUecttt4 pleasuresg^ m^ enjo J5% tljft h^^g^^. 
fsaaaoji and refl£fituuL 
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Nocet empia tbbre volupias, OVID. 

How vain tbe joy for which our pain must pay. 

It has been remarked, that the *play of brutes is 
always a mock fight ; and, perhaps, this is equally 
true of all the sports that have been invented by rea- 
son for the amusement of mankind. The celebrated 
games of antiquity were something more ; the con- 
flict was often fatal, and the pleasure of the specta- 
tors seems to have been proportioned to the danger 
of the combatants : nor does it appear, that any sport 
has been since contrived, which can gratify pure be- 
nevolence, or entertain without producing an oppo- 
sition of interest. There are, indeed, many exter- 
nal advantages which it has never been thought im- 
moral to acquire, though an opposition of interest is 
necessarily implied ; advantages, which, like a stake 
at cards, one party can only gain by the loss of 
the other : for wealth and poverty, obscurity and 
distinction, command and servitude, are mutually re- 
lative, an'd the existence of each is by each recipro- 
cally derived and given. 

Play, therefore, is not unlawful, merely as a con- 
test ; nor can the pleasure of them that win, be im- 
puted to a criminal want of benevolence, in this 
state of imperfection, merely because it is enjoyed 
at the expense of those who lose. But as in busi- 
ness, it has never been held lawful to circumvent 
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those whom we desire to excel; so in play, the 
chance of loss and gain ought to be always equal ; 
at lefts(, each party should be apprized of the forc^ 
employed against him ; and if then he plays against 
odds, 1^0 m^ 1|S|B » righ| ]tp ii^quiiia hi.^ ^q^ve, 
though a good man would decline to engage him. 

There is, however, one species of diversion which 
has not been generally condemhed, though it is pro* 
duced by an attack upon those who have not volun^ 
tarily entered the lists ; who find themselves buf- 
feted in the daric, and have neither mfiWB of defence 
nor possibility of advantage. 

These feats are achieved by the knighjbj-err^if ^ of 
mirth, find kjiown by the n^e pf Frpjlics : }^^9f 
this name, indeed, maay specie? of i9rfiat<^ ^^^fS 
bo^ye been practised^ without incurring thg inf^o]^ 
or r$iising the indi^natioj[i whic^L tb^y ^^ryj^ ) fis4 
it is e:^tremely dimcult to fi^ upoju any cert^ csfj^-r 
t^rion, by wbicb fi^plics mfiy l^ di^tin^uisli^ ipi^ 
<;riminal and innocent If w^ could di^^ ^f^, 
while they are involve^ i^ their qaui^Q?, ^4 9^^^? 
tain every remote consequeQc^ of ow cf^^ gyAifflnj^ 
perhaps th^se saUie? might b^ allo^^ P^4^F 
same restrictions .6$ xaillery : the f)^ 9^1<^iWf ^ 
i^dici;lou9 distrea^ into which Qth^rs fi,i;e l^tr^y^ 
ip make i^^ sport, should he such only '^ VW ,_ 
subjects of moment even ip the au^ei:e;r wl^ ^^ 
9re past, and remembered neither with i^^ntm^ 
nor rj^^t : but a^ .ex^ry action may pi;qd|a^ ^^P^ 
oyer which hu^iftn powfor bi^ i;u> influence, im 
which human sagacity cannot fores^; W|9£^u^ 
not lightly Vj^ture to tb^ tei^e of evil, i^or fti^ke 
at otters though with a rijeji, l^ Ujte' .tji^* jpd jjf 
ifif^s^ it b^comp a seqpent in our bfin^s. 

Puring the h^r^ frp^ in the ye?ar 174g, %f 
ypu^g.ge»atlen)en of coji^clerable rmik, ^q^ iiU5> ^ 

imf mf pRe pf % pflftcwi .*vi?wip»:^ %a* 




itt t^im oi <^. f^t ^igbt, ijptboflt ^y. ^ W ; 

£)jc^, i^d ov^riooked the pjroyJisioA th^ ij[a^ loj^c^ 
% thigm, cfilM fbjr ^ topiu; of4f;^i\gryj[<jq ^d t97/ 

^^ tp 8j8t' OM^ very e^ly, ix\ tjije H^of^if^ H lacf^?^ 
5|qt nwrth irfiilq to eo! to h^. %fo>.g thi^ ^J^t^^ 
xetitfoed, e^ch o£ the^ had la^ct a pp^P^rp^^tol vutpg^ 
tJii^ ta6le^ whiqh, whe^ he e/jtJpr^, th^y; ajpy€^ tcj 
\»VQIY solicito,ua to coac^, ^nd ^^yffe^ ^m^qp,t|; 

fM^ioQ a^ tb.^ m9^' Th(?y B^^W #V^i9k^ 
^tiaEaqtiofli, tj^t th9 fallow wa^ a|^eji ^\ his di^ 
45qv/pyy ; uid hfiym HPfiO varipi^9 gjetei^qe^ C^H^ 
^fX^ oft^fi ixxtp tfie room^ Qoe of tf^em QQi^tpyi^ tQ 
pi^l oi^t ^ masjc xfi^b hia he^dkecci^ej^ frpio thf 
gqck^ of a hor^m^'s Qoat. T% 4^390^,1^4 14 4^^^ 
^d ^bigHpu3 tp ^l9, ^ect^ a bu3y ^d >pti9H9 
fliccuipspeqtioa, ^^ the n^m oflen tp aripjf, aiid 
-^WCjl4e?irpus tp tej^de^ l^im subsjijryei^t to ^^^(^ 
sjicpQ^ lyhicb they v(^rq ufij^^itUog tp 4iscPXfiJ:- 
Tbpy en^ej^Your^ to cpuqili^^^ his gopd-YpU, & 

f^^^ya^ajqt CQiQn^^adations of his aex^r|tj|^ ^ 
^«fi4C^, wd ^i^ui:^^ Ijim tp faroilj^ply, by 
fflpg him W>y ft«^aUoji3 : h^ ^«^ bo^fis;^^'^^ 
fjlj^tiou^ and repqrx^ ; on^e qf them, thejC^foCfj* gC^ 
^^'^R? ^ %y^ kpoT^^j ^i? ippthgr, pj^jt % crp5x<> 
»fft W. bftp4> aj^4 appi^ aft^r tf^k aipi (B)p9numty tp 
^% hip ^t Yfbat hour a sj^cp^lj, thg jjgsfengejp 
of which they ij^ftd^ to huiabug, ^^ pja't j^ t^p 
VP^W«» Wb^flJT it x^as fijjl, ai^dif it )fr^ aj^jjded 
V^^ a guar4. 

T^ iftaiji i^iif 119.W <»»^rTO4 m }ws «ffipV?ip^» 

fl^ tljip^ bi^ b|v4 a«»ptgd tlfp bnl)^, r^lTfS ?p 
4i^.W % 989rpf.* Hf^viflg ^^i^ed tbfi wji9»» 
wrt^ M mslp^l %# a^ V <?{>vil4, bQ ly^pjQt to li\f w"j?tpr, 
W- ^yiggpt;* Mft V*? »^ i^b^ W^SBW^W 
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Mr. Spiggot immediately gof up, and held a con- 
sultation with his wife what was to be done. She 
advised him immediately to send for the constable 
with proper assistants, and secure them : but he con- 
ttdefed, mat as this would probably prevent a rob- 
bery, it would derive him of an opportunity to gain 
a very considerable sum, which he would become 
entitled to upon their conviction, if he could appre- 
hend them after the fact ; he, therefore, very pru- 
dently called up four or five of the ostlers that be- 
longed to the yard, and having communicated his 
suspicions and design, engaged them to enlist under 
his command as an escort to the coach, and to watch 
the motions of the highwaymen as he should direct 
But mine host also wisely considering, that this ex- 
pedition would be attended with certain expense, and 
that the profit which he hoped was contingent, ac- 
quainted the passengers vnth their danger, and pro- 
posed that a guard should be hired by a voluntary 
contribution ; a proposal, to which, upon a sight of 
the robbers through the window, they readily agreed. 
Spiggot was now secured against pecuniary loss at 
all events, and about three o clock Uie knights df the 
frolic with infinite satisfaction beheld five passengers, 
among whom there was but one gentleman, step 
into the coach with the aspect of cnminals going to 
execution ; and enjoyed the significant signs which 
passed between them and the landlord, concerning 
the precautions taken for their defence. 

As soon as the coach was gone, the supposed high- 
waymen paid their reckoning in great haste, and 
called for their horses : care had already been taken 
to saddle them ; for it was not Mr. Spiggot's desire 
that the adventurers should go far before they exe- 
cuted their purpose ; and as soon as they departed, 
he prepared to follow them with his posse. He was, 
indeed, greatly surprised to see, that they turned the 



c»jijtrwy, i*:ay*^^ th^y, w^Rt out. o^ ih% v^J^L 
but hq sppposf^ tbey.miglbt cbpo^ ^o tak^, ^)^{?^^' 
qlrauit tp, pr^yei^t suspiciop, as th^, niid^t ' ^^ly' 
C^fipiakfi, thQ, coapK wfe^yer they .'vjf oajd ; n© dj?j^rr, 
xp|n£4« bo^ey^^ to b^{^ behind th^m.; aii^ ^'^<^. 
^jre^insje^pf.gping:. after t^^^ fpllo^ed^tfieijjj 

a|. a^ distauG^ t|l|, tp. his u):ter, cl|ssi^pQiptmeiif, he^ 
^^ them persist io, a, different, rpute^ apd a^, lepgtlii 
twra.ioto.ap iui ii^ PicqaiUlly* li^here sey^rja} seryant^ 
in livery aii^Qia/ec}. ta hav^ WlP w.aitijig for tb^n)^ 
uid^yi^berA niai curiosi^ty,T^a3,sooa,^tified li^tb their 
<piar^ter3t and thei;r. na|n^ 

In, thft meantime the, coapb prxna^^e^ ip Jtsjopr- 
Tfl^, l^be panic of the passengers incre^^ upoa 
j^rceiving.that the guard ii(hich they bad hir;e<i did 
ipt come up ; apd they, began to accuse Spig^ot ot 
&aVing betrayed them to the robbers for a shkre, of 
fixe, booty : they could not. help lookjing c^very mo- 
Q^nt from th^ i;i^indow, though it iivas so dark thajt 
% ^aggon co]i^d'n.ot haye.been s^^ at the distance 
91 tiyenty yar4a-* ^very tre^ was mistaken for a maj^ 
ly^d hpn^0 thi^ noise of the^ yehicle in. w^h^ th^ 
rode was belieyed to be, the. trampling of pur^uerst 
^ad th^y e^rpected every moment to hear the coach* 
ipan commanded to stop, and to s^ a pistol thrusj^ 
ip amoi^ them with the dreadful injnpction» * D^ 
liv^r your money.' 

ThuA far the distress, ho\«jeyer gre^i and unmer 
tited^ will be deemed ridiculous.; tna su^er^rs will 
appear to have ingeniously tormyented themselves oy^ 
tlbQ sagacity with which they. reas<?uaed from^f^- 
apc^. intended to deceive them, and thejr splic^tud^ 
tp prevent mischiefs which none lyould attemapt^ 

jDut it happened, that when the coach had got eiJo(ffX% 
twp mile^ out of tov^n, it ^as ovej::t%l^^ % a hj^j^-^ 
man, who rode very hard, ajad caUed out with gicwij 
^^f^ to the drivi^f: to stop : this mcidei^t, ajnonj^ 
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persons who had suffered perpetual apprehension and 
alarm from the moment they set out, produced a pro- 
portionate effect. The wife of the gentleman was 
so terrified, that she sunk down from her seat ; and 
he4las so much convinced of his danger, so touched 
at her distress, and so incensed against the ruffian 
who had produced it, that, without uttering a word, 
he drew a pistol from his pocket, and seeing the 
man parley with the coachman, who had now stopped 
his horses, he shot him dead upon the spot. 

The man, however, who had thus fallen the vic- 
tim of a frolic, was soon known to be the servant 
of a lady who had paid earnest for the vacant place 
in the stage: and having by some accident bl^n 
delayed till it was set out, had followed it in a 
hackney-coach, and sent him before her to detain 
it till she came up. 

Here the ridicule is at ari end ; and we are sur- 
j,rised that we did not sooner reflect, that the com- 
pany had sufficient cause for their fear and their 
precaution, and that the frolic was nothing more 
than a lie, which it would have been folly not to 
believe, and presumption to disregard. 

The next day, while the bucks were entertaining 
a polite circle at Whitens, with an account of the 
farce they had played the night before, news ar- 
rived of the catastrophe. A sudden confusion co- 
vered every countenance; and. they remained some 
time silent, looking upon each other, mutually ac- 
cused, reproached, and condemned. 

This favourable moment was improved by a gen- 
tleman, who, though sometimes seen in that assem- 
bly, is yet eminent for his humanity and his wisdom. 
* A man,' said he, ' who found himself bewildered 
in the intricacies of a labyrinth, when the sun was 
going down, would think himself happy, if a clue 
i^ould be put into his hand by which he might be 
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led out in safety : he would not, surely, quit it for 
a moment, because it might possibly be recovered ; 
and, if he did, would be in perpetual danger of 
stumbling upon some other wanderer, and bringing 
a common calamity upon both. In the maze of life 
we are often bewildered, and darkness and danger 
surround us; but every one may at least secure 
conscience against the power of accident, by ad- 
hering inviolably to that rule, by which we are en- 
joined to abstain even from die Appearances of 
Evil.' 
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Feri'Ubenter homines id quod volunt credunL C£SAR. 
Men willingly believe whftt they wish to be trae. 

TuLLY has long ago observed, that no man, however 
weakened by long life, is so conscious of his own 
decrepitude, as not to imagine that he may yet hold 
his stadon in the world for another year. 

Of the truth of this remark, every day furnishes 
new confirmation : there is no time of life, in which 
men for the most part seenr less to expect the stroke 
of death, than when every other eye sees it impend- 



itig ; -oriire "more busy in providing for anotK^r j^ 
than'^^^tieti it is^km to ail'bnt ifeiri^l^, ttiat it 
*knotfter y^T th^y timx6t ^afri^e. Thtmgk efeff 
"fuderal tfaatpas^s^fore tHeir 'ejnes'eYinces tijeii^ 
Ceitfuhiess of strch expectations, ^n&e efety toi&i 
who is borne to tfte'grare tbotigbthitiaSelf ^qualfy 
^6rtain of living itleast to ihe tidxt yi^ ; l3i:e'Mf- 
vivor still contiT^uies to" flatter hithscllf, and is'ti^^ 
at a 'loss fbr.BonSe reasbn i^y his life ^610^ 'Be 
prbtirkcted, and the voriwity of death continifeHo^ 
pacified with some other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
practised in the universal conspiracy of mankind 
against themselves ; every age and every condition 
indulges some darling fallacy; every man amuses 
himself with projects which he knows to be impro- 
bable, and wnich, therefore, he resolves to pursue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently desires, he very readily belTeVes that 
he shall some time attain : he whose intemperance 
has overwhelmed him with diseases, while he lan- 
guishes in the spring, expects vigour and recovery 
from the summer sun ; and while he melts away in 
the summer, transfers his hopes to the frosts of win- 
ter : he that gazes upon elegance or pleasure, which 
want of money hinders him from imitating or par- 
taking, comforts himself that the time of distress 
will soon be at an end ; and that every day brings 
him nearer to a state of happiness ; though he knows 
'It Kks -pa^ed not only Without acqdsitton - of -'ad- 
'^ifeita^, but jpferhaps without 'endfeavours^fter it^'Jn 
^he formation "bPschtlrnes ^hat (Jkttnot beeXectfftfd, 
and in the cbn't^mplaiibn-'ofiprbspects^hich ddioobt 
H)^apli(roached. 

^Ch4s the^gen^al-xfefiin m which H^eaU Sffift- 
*1fer'bnt'0tir tiihe : "^eVefy nian tttnfa the day tj*ft- 
•^gi ^iu ^WlA fcU lie^aiHfe ^tifiechntb^ tiis>Mfe, 

2 
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in wtiSiiie sfeair leave all.tlicwc Competitors behind, 
who afe^nqw rejoicing lite himself m the expecta- 
tion of viclofy ;. the day is always doming to the ser- 
vile* in 'which they shall 1)e' ppwerful, to the obscure ' 
' In which they shall fee eminent,' aind to the deformed 
in which fheyshalf be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with so Tittle' at- 
'*tenti6n 6n the* world' about him, as to imagine tins 
representation 'exaggerated beyond prbbability. Vet 
him reflect a little upon his own life: let ^him con- 
sider what were his hopes ahd prospects ten years 
'&g6,* ahd'whai ad^tibns he then expected W be made 
"by* ten years to his happiness: those years are now 
elapsed ; have they made goofd the promtse that was 
extorted from them, have they advanced his fortune, 
' enlarged his kho\Vledge, or ireformed his conduct, to 
'the dtegree thai was once expected? I am afraid, 
'every man that riscollects his hopes must confess his 
'disappointment ; and own that day has glided un- 

Srofitabiy after 'day, and that he is stillat the same 
i^tance from^the point of happiness. 
With what consolations can th6se, who have thtls 
n!iis<^arii6d In' their chief design, elude the memory 
' of their ill 'Success? with' what amusemenls can they 
'pacifv th^ir discontent, afler the loss of so liorge a 
"poilion of fife ? ' they icari give "themselves up again to 
^the'^me deldsibns, thisy can' form hew schemfes of 
"airy gratifications, and fix another period of felicity ; 
^they can "again resolve to trust the promise which 
'thejr'knbw willbe broken, thev can yrt^\k in a circle 
*'wfth tiieir eyes' Khut,' and persuade themselves to 
"think 'that they go forward. 

Of every great and complicated event, part depends 

^ 'upon causes out of our power, and part must he ef- 

"fected by Vigour and perseverance. With regard to 

'that Whi^h is stifled in common language the' work 

of chance, men will always find reasons for oonfi* 

TOU zziv. « 
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dence or distrust, according to their different tem- 
pers or inclinations; and he that has been long 
accustomed to please himself with possibilities of 
fortuitous happiness, will not easily or willingly be 
reclaimed from his mistake. But the effects of human 
industry and skill are more easily subjected to cal- 
culation : whatever can be completed in a year, is 
divisible into parts, of which each may be peiformed 
in the compass of a day ; he, therefore, that has pass- 
ed the day without attention to the task assigned him, 
may be certain that the lapse of life has brought him 
no nearer to his object ; for whatever idleness may 
expect from time, its produce will be only in pro- 
portion to the diligence with which it has been 
uised. He that floats lazily down the stream, in 
pursuit of something borne along by the same cur- 
rent, will find himself indeed move forward ; but 
unless he lays his hand to the oar, and increases his 
speed by his own labour, must be always at the 
same' distance from that Which he is following. < 

There have happened in every agesomecontin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeserved success, by 
which those who are determined to believe whatever 
favours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themselves with future advantages ; they sup- 
port confidence by considerations, of which the only 
proper use is to chase away despair ; it is equally 
absurd to sit down in idleness because some have 
been enriched without labour, as to leap a precipice 
because some haVe fallen and escaped with life, or 
to put to sea in a storm because some have been 
driven from a wreck upon the coast to which they 
are bound. 

We are all ready to confess, that belief ought to 
be proportioned to evidence or probability : let any 
man, therefore, compare the number of those who 
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have been thus favoured by fortune, and of those 
who have failed of their expectations, and he will 
easily determine with what justness he has registered 
himself in the lucky catalogue. 

But there is no needf on these occasions for deep 
inquiries or laborious calculations ; there is a far 
easier meithod of distinguishing the hopes of folly 
from those of reason, of finding the difference be- 
tween prospects that exist before the eyes, and those 
•ihat are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom * 
Drowsy had accustomed himself to compute the 
profit of a darling project, till he had no longer any 
doubt of its success ; it was at last matured by 
close consideration, all tlie measures were accurately 
adjusted, and he wanted only five hundr^ pounds 
to become master of a fortune that might be envied 
by a director of a trading company. Tom was ge- 
nerous and grateful, and was resolved to recompence 
this small assistance with an ample fortune: he, 
therefore, deliberated for a time, to whom amongst 
his friends he should declare his necessities; not * 
that he suspected a refusal, but because he could 
not suddenly determine which of them would make 
the best use of riches, and was, therefore, most wor- 
thy of his favour. At last his choice was settled ; 
and knowing that in order to borrow he must shew 
the probability of repayment, he prepared for a mi- 
nute and copious explanation of his project But 
here the golden dream was at an end : he soon dis- 
covered the impossibility of imposing upon others 
the notions by which he had so long imposed upon 
himself: which way soever he turned his thoughts 
impossibility and absurdity arose in opposition on 
every side ; even credulity and prejudice were at 
last .forced to give way, and he grew ashamed of 
crediting himself what shame would not suifer him 
to communicate to another. 

q2* 
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To, this te^t let ev^ry mjiQ brin^^his imagjqations 
before u^ bav<ejb^n top loDg.predpmiaaiit in bis 
i^ind, Wnatey^r is true will bear to, be. related, 
"(vbatever is rational wilf endure to be exp^dned; 
but wha[i we delight to brood m secret over future 
nappiness. and silently to employ our meditations 
upon schemes ot which we are conscious that the 
bar^ mentioii would, expose us to dension andcpn- 
tempjt;' we^ should then rememberj that, we aire 
chea(ing ourselves by voluntary delusions : anrfjeiv- * 
mg up to the unreal mockenes oi fancy, those hours 
in which solid advantages might be attained by sober* 
thought and rational assiduity. 

'There is, indeed, so little certainty in human af- 
fiqrs that the^ most cautious and severe examiner naay 
l|e allowed to indulge some hopes, which he cannot^ 
prove to be much favoured by probability ; since 
alier his utmost endeavours to ascertain events, he 
mu^t ofteA, leave the issue in the hands of chanced 
And so, scanty IS our present allowance of happiness, 
that in many situadons life could scarcely oe sup- 
pprted,' if hope were not allowed to Relieve the pre' 
sent tiojor by pleasures borrowed from futurity ; and, 
re-animaie thelan^nior of dejection to new efforts, 
by ppintmg. to^ distant regions ot felicity wl^ich yet, 
no r^s<j)lution or perseverance shall ever reach. 
' But tbiese, like all other cordials, though they 
may mvieorate in a small quantity, intoxicate m a 
greater ; thjese pJeasureS| like the rest^ are lawful only^ 
in certain circumstances, and to certain degrees; 
they inay be useful in a due subserviency' to rfobler 
purposes, but become dangerous and destructive, 
when once they gain the ascendant in the heart ; to, 
soothe, the n^ind to tranquillity loy hope', even when 
tjiat Kop^ is likely to deceive us, niay be'sorae;^ 
times useful ; but to luU our faculties in a letharcy> 
IS poor and despicable. / 
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Viees and errors are differently modified, accord- 
ing to the state of the minds to which they are in- 
ddeni ; to indulge hope beyond the warrant of rea- 
son, is the failure alike of mean and elevated under- 
standings; but its foundation and its effects are 
totally different ; the man of high courage and great 
abilities is apt to place too much confidence in him- 
self, and to expect from a vigorous exertion of his 
powers more than spirit or diligence can attain ; be- 
tiween him and his wish he sees obstacles indeed, 
but he expects to overleap or break them ; his mis- 
taken ardour hurries him forward ; and though per- 
haps he misses his end, he nevertheless obtains some 
collateral good, and performs something useful to 
mankind and honourable to himself. 

The drone of timidity presumes likewise to hope, . 
but without ground and without consequences : the 
bliss with which he solaces his hours, he always ex^ 
pects from others, thouffh very often he knows not 
from whom ; he folds his arms about him, and sitef 
in eiq)ectation of some revolution in the state that 
shall raise him to greatness, or some golden shower 
that shall load him with wealth ; he dozes away the 
day in musing upon the morrow ; axkd at the end of 
life is roused from his dream only to discover that 
the time of action is past, and that he cao now shew 
his wisdom only by repentance. 
T. 
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' jV^i^ Vuii^i^ a€t pohii idi^res^ 

Arbilkop^ubariB diif te. - HOS. 

- ♦ r 

Stranger to folly and to fear, 

^itl^'ptfre'uiitaitited bohdniT bfigh^ 
Virtue djkflains \o lend an ear ' ' 

To the mad people's sense' of rig|it. 

HR« yjVpNT^RER, 

I AM^flie person wKom ygur cprrespondent Bene- 
vptus t«s tfought'flf'to 'mention By'tfitflwmie of 
Afffcstisr Thiere are Jsotne jparticular&in'my clfera<> 
ter, which, perHaps, he 'has mistaken': BatlloVe 
^' *n-^ealing ;^ and ks Tie ^id 'not Intend to flattet 





d^at would 'lead a man to^d&'a ]^anddoM^'*''ih 
But to the point. I ' approve y^ur^ publi^ti]^ 
story of Eugenio ; and 1 am determined dte world 
shall not lose the sequel of it, in which you are more 
concerned than perhaps you may imagine. 

You must know, Sir, that I had observed my 
girl to go moping about of late more than common; 
though in truth she has been somewhat grave &r& 
since she dismissed Ventosus. I was determined to 
keep an eye upon her ; and so watching h«r pretty 
dosely, I catched h«r last Saturday was aa'naigbt 
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almost drowned in tears with your paper in ker hand. 
rilSdniold'orit in an instant,' ibd'^i^ttirig bn niy 
fi^ecf^les began tb read, with a %hr^d' isuspicioi 
tUaf I Should 9nd out a secret. H«r ^adsibn of i^j^iii^ 
stili inci'^ksledi-and wfieu' I kill looked here and 



indeed, ftppeared^tb me to' be full of misfortune.^ li 
^HH,J Jfr^aeferher ^cT kdme ujibn the'isubjdbt; that 
slie put tli€?*6£!ier two' jpapers inl6 ihy hand,' and tefl- 
ittg nie' Who were meatff by the names, I ' b^n ' to 
aread H^th grealt'feag^'^; thoag;ht6 6iQinfess athithi 
rdduld sfc^cVsefe the three l«^'pa^6s.^ •Odds' riiy 
fife; diinl^i T, what m hon^t f%Tiow"ttlfe Eugeiiio hi 
aiid leferitig up k< my giri;' I fhoiight^I'TiefVer' saw 
^eYiook so mi her iho€her before, *t took her abOTt<! 
tSe neck and kissed her t'buf I diii not tell her ^hki 
I 'had in ni^ heT^d^. 1iorweve?>^; to iencoui-age h^r, I^bSfl 
tier be a good'^chiTd; aiid instantly MLefing my 
coaich, I went directly to Benevolus, of whom I in- 
quired the ship's name on board of which £ugenio 
was embarked, and when she ^sailed. The doctor, 
whether he guessed at my intention or not, looked as if 
he wbald'^h'e^ Ti^ap^ W 5f hi» dkin; and fbld bie 
with a kind of witd^tgemesil, l&at th^ t^s^I hkving 
m'et'with &ti accid^t 'fft jgtomg '6ut Ivai' {Kit 'bac^ 
alidtheh Iky ill thtt river* nllirGrrfv^n'd: ' ' • ^ 
^"''WiA thi^ ittelh^genSce I Iretufaed Winy daughter, 
and told b^r tfty Wind. 'Kmttfy,' sfiys !," * the 
Captain w6s' always ih my opinion a Worthy man ; 
and when I had reason to believe yoir liked him, I 
did* ndf Iresolvi^lb pUrf yo« because he Was without 
«H&tl# or an estate, but because I could not be re- 
conciled to his profession. I was determined you 
KKbtild'tiever ibarry kco6kade, add carry a ktiapsack; 
£flUtriyb'^ bedn & ^tfeMVoffieer, r would' have 
^bJEeoed a& &oD^dtLeeii,1irhi»'fe]lcoaraeei tr«ie aftd 
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navigation, before him. Besides, I was angry that 
you should hold a private correspondence, and think 
to carry your point without me: but you were 
greatly misrepresented ; so was the Captain : he has 
gallantly removed all my objections at once, he is not 
now in the army, nor has he ever attempted to sub- 
vert my authority ; he is a true heart, and I feel that 
I love him as my son. He is still within reach, and 
you shall this moment write to him with your own 
hand, and tell him that I say he shall be your bus* 
band. I have money enough for ye both ; and if I 
please, I can make him a lord.' The poor child sat 
with her handkerchief up to her eyes while I was 
speaking, and I did not immediately perceive, that, 
upon hearing the Captain was not gone, she had 
fainted. We could scarce keep life in her for above 
two hours ; but at last she a httle recovered her spi- 
rits, and brought me the following billet : 



TO EUGENIO. \ 



*SIR, 

* My dear papa commands me to intreat that you 
would immediately come on shore, and from this 
hour consider his house as your own. He is greatly 
affected with the story of your generosity and dis- 
tress, which he has just learnt by an accident which 
I cannot now communicate ; and he is determined 
to make you his heir, vrithout prejudice tOy 

•Sir, 

* Your humble Servant, 

•Ameua.' 

When I had perused this episde, ^ Pshaw,' says 
I, • put affectionate at the end of it, or else he won't 
come now.' This made her smile. I was glad to 
see her look cheerful; and having with some diffi- 
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' culty procured the proper addition, I dispatched thei 
letier instantly by my own servant on horseback, and 
ordered a light chariot and four to follow him, and 
take up'Eug^nio's friend the doctor by the way. I' 
^i^illndt tell you, Sir, how £!ugenio, as he is called, 
behaved upbn the receipt of this letter ; it is enottgh, 
tlkat in abotit eight hours he arrived with his friend, 
at tny house ; neither will I t^U you bow the lovers' 
bi^aved when they tnet ; it is enough, that they are" 
td be marriiBd next ThUlrsday. I add some particulars ' 
for youf private inspectioti'in the postscript^diat you^ 
may give tis your company at the wedding.. I dlLfe 
say you will share the! happiness of which you have- 
been the instrument ; and I assure you that you wftt"' 
bie extremely welbome to the company, but to none 
moretliattto ' 

Your'a heartily, 

Agrestis* 

I am extremely obliged to Agrestis for his port' 
script; but yet mdre foi^liis letter; which, if I may 
be tlliowed to judge by its effect, is the most eloqueui 
{jierfonhance I ever reild : {^excellence, lam per^ 
miad^^ %itr be universally acknowledged, because i^ 
ij^llbe' felt I shall, however, add some remarks; 
which^ perhaps, may n6t occur to every mind, tiS 
Wery itiind has not actj^ui^ed a habit of speculation. 

Eugenio^s heroic perseverance in virtue, though it 
appearecit to preclude all his hopes of temporal advan- 
tMjij yet erehtuklly fhlfilled them. If he had with 
l^saTgenerosity engaged iti a clandestine love, either 
he would have forfeited the esteem of Amelia, or shid 
Would hav^ incurred the resentment of h^r father J 
if he had succeeded to the remains of'hii^ paternal 
testate, he might still have been liuspected by Agrestis ; 
and if he had continued in the army, howeve* pre- 
ferred, he would still have been disapproved. 
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Thus, perhaps, if remote consequences could be 
discovered by human foresight, we should see the 
wisdom and the kindness of Divine Prescription ; 
we should see, that the precepts which we are now 
ureed to neglect by our desire of happiness, were 
given to prevent our being precipitated by error into 
inisery ; at least, it would appear, that if some im- 
molate advantage is gained by the individual, aa 
equivalent loss is sustained by society ; and as so- 
ciety is only an aggregation of individuals, he who 
seeks his own advantage at the expense of society, 
cannot long be exempted from, the general calamity 
which he contributes to produce. . 

Such is the necessary imperfection of human 
laws, that many, private injuries are perpetrated of 
which they take no cognizance : but if these were 
allowed to be punished by the individual against 
whom they are committed, every man would be 
<udge and executioner in his own cause, and uni- 
versal anarchy would immediately follow. The 
laws, therefore, by which this practice is prohibited. 
Ought to be held more sacred than any other : and 
the violation of them is so far from being necessary 
to prevent an imputation of cowardice, that they aip 
enforced, even among those in whom cowardice is 
punished with death, by the following clause in the 
nineteenth Article of war : 

* Nor shall any officer or soldier upbraid another 
for refusing a challenge ; since, according to these 
our orders, they do but the Duty of Soldiers, who 
ought to subject themselves to discipline ; and we 
do acquit and discharge all men who have quarrels 
offered, or challenges sent to them, of all disgrace or 
opinion of disadvantage in their obedience hereunto.? 
and whoever shall upbraid them, or offend in thU 
case, shall be punished as a Challenger.' 
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It is to be presumed, that of this clause no gentle- 
man in the army is ignorant ; and those, who by 
the arrogance pf their folly labour to render it in- 
effectual, should, as enemies to their Country, be 
driven out of it with detestation and contempt. 



N« 71. TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1753. 



Hominem pagina nottra sapit, MART. 



We strive to paint the manners and the mind. 

Letters written frpm the heart and on real occa- 
jions, though not always decorated with the flowers 
of eloquence, must be far more useful and interest- 
ing than the studied paragraphs of Pliny, or the 
pompous declamations of Balaac ; as they contain 
Just pictures of life and manners, and are the genuine 
emanations of nature. Of this kind I shall select i^ 
few from the heap I have received from my corres- 
pondents, each of which exhibits a different character, 
not exaggerated and heightened by circumstances 
that pass the bounds of reality. 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Sombre-Hall, June 18. 

I am arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melancholy 
moated mansion. Would I could be annihilated 
during the insupportable tediousnesa of summer ! We 
lure to sup this evening, after having finished the whole 
afternoon, by day-light, thiok of that, in the new 
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arbour. My uncle, poor man, imagines lie has a 
finer and richer prospect from thence, than the illu- 
minated vistas at VauxJiall afford, only because he 
sees a parcel of wppds and meadows, and blue hiUs, 
tod corn fields. We have been visited by our only 
neighbour, Mrs. Thrifty, who entertained us with a 
dull history of the children she has educated at a 
little school of her own founding, and who values 
herself for not having been in town these ten years, 
and for not knowing what a drum means. My sister 
and I have laid a scheme to plague her, for we have 
sent her a card, intreatihg her to make one at Brag 
next Sunday. For heaven's sake send us your paper 
weekly, but do not give us so many grave ones ; for 
we want to be diverted after studying Hqyle, which 
we do for three hours every afternoon with great 
attention, tha^ the. time may not pass away totally 
useless, and that we may be a match for Lady 
Shuffle next winter. Let ul' know what is done at 
the next Jubilee Masquerade. How shall I have 
patience to support my absence from it! 'And if 
' Madame de Pompadour comes over, as was re- 
ported when I left town, impart to us a minute ac- 
count of the complexion she now wears, and of 
every article of her dress ; any milliner will ^xpla^n 
the terms to you. I don't see that you have yet 
published the little novel I sent you ; I assure you 
It was written by a right honourable : but you, I 
suppose, think the style colloquial as you call it, 
and the moral trite or trifling. Colonel Caper's 
pindaric ode on the E O table, must absolutely be 
inserted in your very next paper, or else never ex- 
pect to heac again from 

LXTITIA. 
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TO THE AOYEKTUREIL 

I apply to you as a person of prodence-aod know*- 
Wdge of the wcnrld, for diractions how to extricate 
myself out of a great and UDCommon difficulty. To 
enable myself to breed up a numerous family on a 
small preferment, I have been advised to indulge my 
natural propensity for poetry, and to write a tragedy : 
my design is to apprentice my eldest son to a reput- 
able tradesman, with the profits I shall acquire by 
the representation of my play, being deterred by the 
inordinate expenses of an University education from 
laaking him a scholar. An old gentlewoman in my 
parish, a great reader of r^igious controvemy, whom 
eetibaey and the reduction of interest have made 
BBiarosely devout, accidentally hearing of my per- 
fefmanoe^ undertook to censure me in all companies 
with acrimony and zeal, as acting inconsistently 
with the dignity of my public character, and as a 
promoter of debauchery and lewdness, ^le haa in* 
formed my dwrehwardens, tbai the {dayhouseis die 
temple of Satan, and that the first Christians were 
stricdy forUddcn U> enter the theatres, as places im- 
pure and contagious. My congregations grow thin; 
my derk shakes his head, and fears his master is not 
so sound as he ought to be. I was lately discours- 
ing on the beautiful parable of the prodigal son^ 
and most unfortiH^tely quoted Erasmus's observa- 
tion on it, ' ex quo quidem argumento poaset non 
inelfigaBg i^fd^vq^jiai — 'on which suls^ect a most 
«l«lgant comedy 'ihig^ be compoaed;' which has ni- 
imi ma kit ever, and d«ilroyed all the little reqpect 
BinAinii^ &» me i^ thd sums oC my pansfaioiyink 

VOL. XXIV. E 
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What ! cried they, would the parson put the Bible 
into verse ? would he make stage-plays out of the 
Scriptures ? How, Sir, am I to act ? Assist me 
with your advice. Am I for ever to bear unreason- 
able obloquy, and undeserved reproach ? or must I, 
to regain the good opinion of my people, relinquish 
all hopes of the five hundred pounds I was ta gain 
by my piece, and generously burn my tragedy in 
my church-yard, in the face of my whole congre- 
gation 1 

Your's, &c. 

Jacob Thomson. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. 



SIR, 



I had almost finished a view of the inside of St. 
Peter's at Rome in butterfly work, when my cruel 
parroquet accidentally trod upon the purple emperor, 
of which the high altar was to have been made. 
This is the first letter I have written after my dread- 
ful loss ; and it is to desire you to put an advertise- 
ment at the end of your next paper, signifying, that 
whoever has any 'purple emperors or swaUow tails' 
to dispose of, may hear of a purchaser at Lady 
Whim s in New Bond-street. 

Your's, &c. 



TO THE ADVENTURER. . 
SIR, _.. '■ 

If you will pay off my 'milk-score and lodgings, 
'stop my taylor from arresting me, arid put twenty 
pieces in my pocket, I will immediately set out' for 
ityona on foot, and stay there till I have translated 
iiifo English the manuscript of Longinus which you 
talk of in your fifty-first paper. Favour me with 
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a speedy answer, directed to Mr. Quillit, at the cork- 
cutter's in Wych-street, Drury-laae. 

P. S. Seven booksellers have already applied to 
me, and offer to pay me very generously for my 
translation, especially as there is np French one for 
me to consult. 

•• ■ . . . , 

TO THE ADVBNT.URER. 

SiRy 

You affect great tenderness and sensibility when- 
ever you speak of the ladies. I have always de- 
spised them as trifling and expensive animals ; and 
have, therefore, enjoyed the delicious liberty of what 
they idly and opprobriously call an old bachelor. I 
-•eonsider love in no other light, than as the parent 
of misery and folly, and the son of idleness and ease. 
I am, therefore, inexpressibly delighted with a pas- 
sage of uncommon sense and penetration, which I 
lately met with in the works of the celebrated Huet ; 
and which, because no English writer has taken 
notice of it, I beg you will publish for the use of 
my countrymen, as it will impart to them a method 
of escaping the despicable lot of hving under female 
t3rranny. 

' Love,' says this judicious prelate, * is not only 
a passion of the soul like hatred and envy, but is 
also a malady of the body like a fever. It is situ- 
ated in the blood and the animal spirits, which are 
extraordinarily inflamed and agitated; and it ought 
to be treated methodically by the rules of medicine, 
in order to effect a cure. I am of opinion, that this 
disorder may easily be subdued by plentiful sweats 
and copious bleedings, which would carry off the 
peccant humours and these violent inflammations, 
would purge the blood, calm its emotion, and re- 
establish it in its former natural state. This is not 
fnarely groundless conjecture, it is an opinion founded 

r2 



on 0XpMii0iia^ A great prince, with wbmn I tra» 
intimately acquainted, baviog conceived 4 violent 
passion for a young kdy of exalted merit, was oblig* 
ed to leave her, and to take the field with the mniy. 
During this absence, his love was cheri^ed ttd 
kept alive by a very frequent and regular inlercomse 
of letters to the end of the campaign, when a dan- 
gerous sickness reduced him to exteemity. By ap- 
plying to the most powerful and efficacious drugs 
physic could boast of, he recovered his healthy but 
lost his passion, which the great evacuations he had 
used had entirely carried off unknown to him. For 
imagining that he was as much in love as ever, he 
found himself unexpectedly cold and indiffeffient,th9 
first time he beheld again the lady of whom he had 
been so passionately fond. The like aoctdeat beM 
one of my most intimate friends, who recovering 
firom a long and stubborn fever by falling into eo^ 
pious sweats, perceived at the same time that hi 
was cured of a passion, that for some time beCoiB 
had continually teased and grievously tormented him. 
He had no longer any taste for the object he former* 
ly adored, attempted m vain to renew his gallantries^ 
and found that insensibility and dislike had banidied 
tenderness and respect.' 

I am yottr*8» 



TO THE AnVEVTUBEIU 



eiRy 



In one of your late sermons I am informed, for 
I never read myself, that you have presumed to 
speak with ridicule and contempt of the noble order 
of Bucks. Seven of us agreed last night at the 
King's Arms, that if you dared to be guilty of the 
like impudence a second time, we would com<3 in 

3 
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a body and untile your garret, burn your pocket- 
book of hints, throw your papers ready written for 
the press into a jakes, and drive you out into the 
Strand in your tattered night-gown and slippers : 
and you may guess what a fine spectacle the mob 
will think an animal that so seldom sees the sun as 
you do. I assure you, that next to a day at Brough- 
ton's, or the damnation of a new play, the truest 
joy of our fraternity is, ' to hunt an author.' 

Your's, 
Z. Bob Whipclean. 



N» 72. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1753. 



PROV. GR. 
Many things happen between the cup and the lip. 

T^HE following narrative is by an eastern tradition at- 
tributed to one Heli ben Hamet, a moralist of Arabia, 
who is said to have delivered his precepts in public 
and periodical orations. This tradition corresponds 
with the manner in which the narrative is intro- 
duced; and, indeed, it may possibly have no other 
foundation: but the traditionitself, however founded, 
is sufficient authority to consider Heli as the literary 
Adventurer of a remote age and nation; and as only 
one number of his work is extant, I shall not scru- 
ple to incorporate it with my own. 

Dost thou ask a torch to discover the brightness , 

B 3 . 
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of i\^e momiog? dost thou appeal to argument for 
proofs of Divine Perfection 1 Look down to tbe 
earth on which thou standest, and hft up thine eye 
to the worlds that roll above thee. Thou behold^t 
splendour, abundance, and beauty; is not He who 
produced them Mighty? Thou considerest; is not 
He who formed thy understanding, Wise ? Hioh 
enjoyest; is not He who gratifies thy senses. Good? 
Can aught have limited his bounty but his wisdom 9 
or can defects in his sagacity be discovered by thine? 
To Heli, the {preacher of humility and resignation, 
let thine ear be. again attentive, thou whose heart 
has rebelled in secret, and whose wish has silently 
accused thy Mate*. 

I rose early in the morning to meditate, that I 
might without presumption hope to be heard. I 
left mv hftbitatioB, imd, tumiag from the beatoa 
path, 1 wandered without remarldng my way, or 
regarjding any object that I passed, till the extreme 
heat of the sun, which now approached the meri- 
dian, compelled my attention. The weariness which 
I had insensibly contracted by the length of my 
walk, became in a moment insupportable; and 
looking round for shelter, I suddenly perceived that 
I was not far from the wood, in which Rhedi the 
hermit investigates the secrets of nature, and as- 
cribes glory to God. The hope of improving my 
meditation by his wisdom, gave me new vigour : I 
soon reached the wood, 1 was refreshed by the 
shade, and I walked forward till I reached the cell 
I entered, but Rhedi was absent. I had not, how- 
ever, waited long, before I discovered him through 
the trees at some distance, advancing towards me 
with a person whose appearance was, if possible, 
yet more venerable, and whom before I had never 
seen- 

When they came near I rose up, and laying my 
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hand upon my lips, I bowed mysAt with le^irerencf 
before them. Rhedi sainted me by my s^me, and 
presented me to his ^eompanion, before whom I 
again bowed mysdf to the ground. Having looked 
stedfastly in my countenance, he laid his hand 
upon my head, and blessed me : * Heli,' said he, 
* those who desire knowledge that they may teach 
^rtue, shall not be disappointed ; sit down, I will 
relate events which yet thou "knowest but in part, 
And disclose secrets of Providence from which thou 
may est derive instruction.' Vfe sat down, and I. 
listened as to the counsel of an Angel, or the music 
of Paradise. 

Amana, the daughter of Sanhad the shephend, 
was drawing water at the wells of Adail, when a 
caravan which had passed the desart arrived, and 
the driver of the camels alighted to give them 
drink : those which came first to the wdls belonged 
to Nouraddin the merchant, who had brought fine 
iinen and other merchandisef of great value from 
Egypt. Amana, when the caravan drew near, had 
covered herself with her veil, which the servant of 
Nouraddin, to gratify a brutal curiosity, attempted 
to withdraw. 

Amana, provoked by the indignity, and encou- 
raged by the presence of others, struck him with the 
staff of the bucket ; and he was about to retaliats 
the violence, when Nouraddin, who was himself 
with the caravan, called out to him to forbear, and 
immediately hasted to the weH. The veil of Amana 
had fallen off in the struggle, and Nouraddin was 
captivated with her beauty: the lovely confusion 
of^ offended modesty that glowed upon her cheek, 
the disdain that swelled her bosom, and the re- 
sentment that sparkled in her eyes, expressed a 
consciousness of her sex, which warmed and ani- 
mated her beauty : they were graces which Non- 
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raddin had never seen, and produced a tumult in 
his breast which he had never felt, for Nouraddin, 
though he had now great possessions, was yet a 
youth, and a stranger to woman : the merchandise 
which he was transporting, had been purchased by 
his father, whom the angel of death had intercepted 
in the journey, and the sudden accession of inde- 
pendence and wealth did not dispose him to restrain 
the impetuosity of desire : he, therefore, demanded 
Amana of her parents ; his message was received 
with gratitude and joy ; and Nouraddin, after a 
short time, carried her back to Egypt, having first 
punished the servant, by whom she had been insulted 
at the well, with his own hand. 

But he delayed the solemnities of marriage, till 
the time of mourning for his father should expire ; 
and the gratification of a passion which he could 
not suppress, was without much difficulty suspended, 
now its object was in his power. He anticipated the 
happiness which he believed to be secured; and 
supposed that it would increase by expectation, like 
a treasure by usury, of which more is still possessed, 
as possession is longer delayed. 

During this interval Amana recovered from the 
tumultuous joy of sudden elevation ; her ambition 
was at an end, and she became susceptible of love. 
Nouraddin, who regretted the obscurity of her birth 
only because it had prevented the cultivation of her 
mind, laboured incessantly to supply the defect: 
she received his instruction not only with gratitude, 
but delight ; while he spoke she gazed upon him 
with esteem and reverence, and had no wish but 
to return the happiness which he was impatient to 
bestow. 

At this time Osmin the Caliph was upon the 
throne of Egypt. The passions of Osmin, thou 
knowesty were impetuous as the torrents of Alared, 
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and fstal as the vlnrhniid df the desupt : to «xcite 
Aftd to gratify, wag the whole porpoee of hb mind ; 
but his wish was still unsatisfied, and his life was 
tnratched* His seci^lio was filled with beauty ; but 
the power of beauty he had eiduittsted : he became 
mitrageotts to aevira deeiie by a new object, which 
hm domanded of Nardic the eonuoh, whom he had 
not only set over his women but his kingdom, with 
menacBB and execration. Nardic, therefore, caused 
a. proclamation to be made, that whoercf should 
pcodQce the most beauti&l yirgm within two days, 
ahoald stand in the presence of the^Cahph, and be 
ideemed the third in his kiAgd(»n. 

Calad, the senraot who had been beatra by Nou« 
raddin, returned with him to Egypt : the sullen fero« 
iaky of his temper was incnaased by the desire of re* 
arenge, and the gloom of discontent was deepened by 
^despair : but when he heard the proclamation of Nar* 
ddic, joy kindled in his Amct like lightning in the 
darkness of a storm ; the offence which he iMd com- 
mitted against Amana, enabled him to revenge the 
panisfamiiHit which it produced. He knew that she 
was yet a ^rgin, and that her marriage was near: 
he, therefore, listened to the palace, and demanded 
to be brought befoie Nardic, who, in the midst of 
jnacmficencis and servility, the fiatt^ of dependent 
^nnbition, and the zeal of nnlimited obedience, was 
fittii^ pale and silent, his brow contracted with 
iHUciety, and liis breast throblnng with apprehension. 
When Caled was brou^t into his presence, he 
fell prostrate before him : ^ By the smile of my Lord/ 
•aid he, * let anothM" be disdnguidied from the slaves 
who mingle in obscurity, and let his favour elevate 
jinodier from the dust ; but let my service be aocepted, 
and let the desire of Osmin be satisfied with beauty* 
Amana will siiortly be espoused by Nouraddin ; but 
.4)f Amana the sovereign of Egypt only is worthy. 
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Haste, therefore, to demand her ; she is now with 
him in the house, to which I will conduct the mes- 
senger of thy will.' 

Nardic received this intelligence with transports of 
joy ; a mandate was instantly written to Nouraddin ; 
it was sealed with the royal signet, and delivered to 
Caled, who returned with a force sufficient to compel 
obedience. 

On this day the mourning of Nouraddin expired : 
he had changed his apparel, and perfumed his person ; 
his features were brightenfed with the gladness of his 
heart ; he had invited his friends to the festival of 
his marriage, and the evening was to accomplish his 
wishes : the evening also was expected by Amana, 
with a joy which she did not labour to suppress ; 
and she was hiding her blushes in the breast of 
Nouraddin, when Caled arrived with the mandate 
and the guard. 

The domestics were alarmed and terrified ; and 
Nouraddin, being instantly acquainted with the 
event, rushed out of the apartment of Amana with 
disorder and trepidation. When he saw Caled, he 
was moved with anger and disdain ; but be was 
intimidated by the appearance of the guard. Caled 
immediately advanced, and, with looks of insolence 
and triumph, presented the mandate. Nouraddin 
«eemg the royal signet, kneeled to receive it ; and 
liaving gazed a moment at.the superscription, pressed 
it upon his forehead in an agony of suspense and* 
terror. The wretch who had betrayed him enjoyed 
the anguish which he suffered ; and perceiving that 
he was fainting, and had not fortitude to read the 
paper, acquainted him with the contents : at the 
name of Amana he started, as if he had felt the sting 
of a scorpion, and immediately fell to the ground. 

Caled proceeded to execute his commission with- 
out remorse; he was not to be moved by swooning^ 
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expostulation, entreaty, or tears : but having con- 
ducted Amana to the seraglio, presented her to 
Nardic, with exultation and hope. Nardic, 
whose wish was flattered by her stature and her 
shape, lifted up her veil with impatience, timidity, 
and solicitude : but the moment he beheld her face, 
his doubts were at an end : he prostrated himself 
before her, as a person on whose pleasure his life 
would from that moment depend. She was con- 
ducted to the chamber of the women, and Caled 
w^as the same hour invested with his new dignity ; 
an apartment was assigned him in the palace, and 
he was made captain of the guard that kept the 
gates. 

Nouraddin, when he recovered his sensibility, 
and found that Amana had been conducted to the 
seraglio, was seized by turns with distraction and 
stupidity:, he passed the night in agitations, by 
which the powers of nature were exhausted, and in 
the morning he locked himself into the chamber of 
•Amana, and threw himself on a sofa, determined to 
admit no comforter, and to receive no sustenance. 
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Bmyeri aM4e and granfdl in a Ittckleis hottf. 

0SY]>EN«, 

While Nouraddin was thus abandoned to deqpoUv 
Nardic'a deaoriptioa of Amana had foused Osmin 
from his afxadiy* He commanded that s^ should 
be prepared to reoeire him, and soob after went 
alone into her apartmeait Familiar as he wa« with 
WautjT, and satiated with enjoyment, h^ eould not 
behoUl Amana without emotion i he peroei^ed, in* 
deed, that she was in tears, and that his p r e etmce 
covared het with confusion : yet he briie^ed that 
her terrors would be easily removed, that by kind- 
ness she might be soothed to famiiliarity, and by 
caresses excited to dalliance : but the moment he 
approached her, she threw herself at his feet, and 
entreated to be heard with an importunity which he 
chose rather to indulge than resist: he, therefore, 
raised her from the ground, and supporting her in 
his arms, encouraged her to proceed, * Let my Lord,* 
said she, ' dismiss a wretch who is not worthy of his 
presence, and compassionate the distress which is 
not susceptible of delight I am the daughter of a 
shepherd, betrothed to the merchant Nouraddin, 
from whom my body has been forced by the perfidy 
of a slave, and to whom my soul is united by indis* 
soluble bonds. 01 let not the terjrors of thy frown 



hm vefoa ma! SfaftUdia sovereifp of Egypt stoop to 
a rqKiie of the dust ? ahull the jvdge of nations ro- 
tam the worthiais ihelk of trtaeheiy aad rsveago ? 
or riuill he, fiar whom im ^lousand langaish with 
denre, iidoice in the sufimnce of one alienated 
saindf UBmin, whose breast had by turns been in- 
flamed with destie and indignation, while he gaeed 
upon the beauties of Amuin and listened to her 
¥oioey now saddenly thrrvir hor frooi him, and de- 
parted widiout reply. 

When he wae alone, he ramained a few moments 
in anapeBse: but the passions whidi eloqaence had 
xepwmo d, toon became again predominant ; and he 
oommanded Amana to be told, tiiat if wi^n three 
bonis idle did not come prepared to gratify his 
wishes, he would east die head of the slaye for 
whom he was rqeeted at her feet 

Theennndi l^ whom this message was deHvend, 
and the woman who had eetumed to Amana when 
tim Gahph retired, were touched with pity at her 
dietrass, and tiemUed at her danger: wa erik 
which Uiey eouki scavoe hope to prerent, diey were 
jwt soHcitous to dday ; and, thoefore, advised her 
txy request three days of preparation, that she might 
eaffidently leoover the tranquillity of her mind, to 
maibe a just estimate of her own happiness ; and 
with this request to send, as a pledge of her obe- 
dienoe, a bowl of sherbet, in which a pearl had been 
diesolred) andof whieh she had first drank faemelt 

To this advici^ aft^ some throes of desperation, 
she at length ccmsented, and prepared to put it ifi 
eoDBCoidon. 

At die ttmewhen this resolutton was tahen,Noiir 
raddm suddenly started from aresdess slumber; he 
wee egain etung by an instantaneous reflection upon 
his own mieery : and indulged the discontent of his 
mindla^ eaoiamatiottc * If wisdom and goodness 

tOL. XXXT, 8 
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do indeed preside over the works of Omnipotence, 
whence is oppression, injustice, and cruelty ? As 
Nouraddin alone has a right to.Amana, why is Ama- 
iia in. the power of Osmin? O that now the justice 
of Heaven would appear in my behalf ! O that 
from this hour I was Osmin » and Osmin Nourad- 
din!' The moment he had uttered this wish, his. 
chamber was darkened as with a thick cloud, which 
was at length dissipated by a burst of thunder ; and a 
being, whose appearance was more than human, 
stood before him. ' Nouraddin,' said the vision, 
* I am of the region above thee ; but my business is 
with the children of the earth. Thou hast wished 
to be Osmin, and as far as this wish is possible it 
shall be accomplished ; thou shalt be enabled to as- 
sume his appearance, and to exercise his power. I 
know not yet whether I am permitted to conceal 
Osmin under the appearance of Nouraddin, but till 
to-morrow he shall not interrupt thee.' 

Nouraddin, who had been held motionless by 
astonishment and terror, now recovered his fortitude 
as in the presence of a friend ; and was about to 
express his gratitude and joy, when the Genius 
bound a talisman on his left arm, and acquainted 
him with its power : ' As often as this bracelet,' 
said he, ^ shall be applied to the region of thy heart, 
thou shalt be alternately changed in appeiarance 
from Nouraddin to Osmin, and from Osmin to 
Nouraddin.' The Genius then suddenly jdisap- 
peared, and Nouraddin, impatient to recover the 
possession of Amana, instantly applied the stud of 
the bracelet to his breast, and the next moment 
found himself alone in an apartment of the seraglio. 

During this interval, the Caliph, who was expect- 
ing the issue of his message to Amana, became rest^ 
less and impatient : he quitted his apartment, and 
went into the gardens, where he walked badcnrard 

1 
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and forward with a violent but interrupted pace ; 
and at length stood still, frowning and pensive, with 
his eyes fixed on the clear surface of a fountain in 
the middle of the walk.* The agitation of his mind 
continued, and at length broke out into this solilo- 
quy : ' What is my felicity, and what is my power ? 
I am wretched by the want of vthat which the ca- 
price of woman has bestowed upon ray slave. I can 
gratify revenge, but not desire; I can vnthhold 
felicity from him, but I cannot procure it to myself. 
Why have I not power to assume the form in which I 
might enjoy my wishes ? I will at least enjoy them 
in thought. If I was Nouraddin, I should beclasped 
with transport to the bosom of Amana.' He then re- 
signed himself to the power of imagination, and was 
again silent; but the moment his wish was uttered, 
lie became subject to the Genius who had just trans- 
ported Nouraddin to his palace. This wish, there- 
-fore, was instantly fultiUed ; and his eyes being still 
fixed upon the water, he perceived with sudden won- 
der and delight, that his figure had been changed in 
a moment, and that the mirror reflected another 
image. His fancy had been warmed with the ideal 
caresses of Amana ; the tumult of his mind was in- 
creased by the prodigy : and the gratification of his 
appetite being the only object of his attention, he 
hasted instantly to the palace, without reflecting 
that, as he would not be known, he would be re- 
fused admittance. At the dopr, to which he ad- 
vanced with eagerness and precipitation, he was ' 
stopped by a party of the guard that was^ now com- 
manded by Caled: a tumult ensued, and Caled be- 
ing hastily called, believed that Nouraddin in the 
frenzy of desperation, had scaled the walls of the 
garden to recover Amana ; and rejoicing in an op- 
portunity of revenge that exceeded his hope, instantly 
•tabbed him with his poinard, but at the same time 

s2 
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fmmrei tbftt of ibs Catiph m fail iMwrt ThasftUftt 
4>noe ihe ^rnut and the traitor : tbe^niiitby thektnd 
which imahe^ armed to sjUppoft hnn wop pwwi oa, 
imd the traitor by the fury of the appotite which his 
perfidy had coocitad. 

la the meaatiiDa the taan who Waa helierad to 
he slain, reposed in security upon a sofa ; and Ama- 
Aa« by die direction of her women, had prepared the 
massage and the bowL They were now dispatdied 
to the Caliph, and received hv Noitraddia. He 
tinderstood by the message that Amana waa yet lA- 
vioUte : in the joy of his heart, therefora, he took 
the bowl, whidi haying emptied, be returned by the 
ounach, and oommanded that Amana riumld be 
brought into his presence. 

In obedience to this command, she was conducted 
by her women to the door, but she Altered almie 

eand tiembling; and though her Ups were fcnreed 
a smile, the characters which grief, dicad* and 
aversion, had written in her countenance, m^ra not 
effaced. Nouraddin, who beheld her diaord«r, «3b- 
idted in the fidelity of her love, and springing for- 
Waid* threw his arms about her in an extasy of ten- 
derness and joy ; which was stiU h^riitenad when 
he peiceived, that in the character of Osmin those 
^Hnbrsces were suffered with raluctance, which in his 
4>wn were returned with ardour: he, therefore^ le- 
4raating backward a few paces, a|^lied the talisman 
again to his braast, and having recovered his own 
form, would have rushed again into hlr arms; but 
she started from him in confusion and terror* He 
smiled at the effiset of the prodigy ; and suetaimag 
her on his bosom, repealed some tender incidents 
whidi wera known to no other ; told her by what 
means he had intercepted her message; and ttiged 
iher immediately to escape, that they might poNSSs 
All their deaiies in each other, and leave the lacom- 
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brsoice of royalty to the wretch whose likeness he 
bad been enabled to assuqie, and was now impatient 
to renounce. Amana gazed at him with a fixed at- 
tention, till her suspicion and doubts were removed; 
then suddenly turned from him, tore her garment, 
and looking up to heaven, imprecated curses upon 
her head, till her voice faltered, and she burst mto 
tears. 

Of this agony, which Nouraddin beheld with un- 
utterable distress, the broken exclamations of Amana 
at length acquainted him with the cause. ' In the 
bowl,' said she, ' which thou hast intercepted^ there 
was death. I wished, when I took it from my lips, 
that the draught which remained might be poison: a 
powder was immediately shaken into it by an in- 
visible hand, and a voice whispered me, that him 
who drank the potion it would inevitably destroy.' 

Nouraddin, to whose heart the fatal malignity had 
now spread, perceived that his dissolution would be 
sudden : his legs already trembled, and his eyes be- 
came dim : he stretched out his arms towards Ama- 
na, and his countenance was distorted by an inef- 
fectual effort to speak ; impenetrable darkness came 
upon him, he groaned and fell backwards. In his 
fall the talisman again smote his breast : his form 
was again changed, and the horrors of death were 
impressed upon the i^eatures of Osmin. Amana, who 
ran to support him, when she perceived the last trans- 
formation, rushed out of the apartment with the wild 
impetuosity of distraction and despair. The seraglio 
was alarmed in a moment : the body>jwhieh>^as 
mistaken for that of Osmin, was^9tan\h(i6d'')iy 
physicians; the effects of poi^dn^<\tif8re evident ;^^ 
Amana was immediately sum^eited; ^d-pf the, 
command of Shomar, who raqpeede^^s father, ahet 
was put to death. /t^ r^ y ' / 

« Such,' said the compinion ot ^hedij" wal the 
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end of Nonraddin and Amana, of Osmin and Caled, 
from whose destiny I hare withdrawn the veil : let 
the world consider it, and be wise. Be Aou stiH 
the messenger of instmction, and let increase of 
knowledge clothe thee with humility/ 

While mine eye was fixed upon the hoary sage, 
who bad thus vouchsafed me counsel and imow^*- 
ledge, his countenance became bright as the morn- 
ing, and his robe fleecy like a doud, he rose like a 
rapour firom the ground, and the next moment I 
saw him no more. 

I then turned towards Rhedi die hermit, chilled 
with reverence, and dumb with astonishment: but 
in the countenance of Rhedi was the calm cheerful- 
ness of superior virtue; and I perceived that the 
sanctity of his life had acquainted him with divine 
intelligence. ' Hamet,' said he, * the voice which 
thou nast heard, is the voice of Zadiis 4ie genins ; 
by whose power the wonders which he has related 
were ptoduced. It is the province of Zachis to 
punish impatience and presumption, by fulfilling^ 
desires of thosse who wish to mterrupt the order of 
nature, and presume to direct the hand of Provi- 
dence. Relate what thou hast heard, to preserre 
6thers from his power.' 

Now, therefore, let Virtue suffer adversity with 
patience, and Vice dread to incur the misery she 
would inflict, for by him who repines at the scale of 
Heaven, his own portion of good is diminished ; and 
he who presumptuously assumes the sword, wiD 
torn the point upon his own bosom. 
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InsamenUs dun Mopieniim 

Consultui erro. HOK. 

I nitt mjr ead^ anl toit aiy wajTy 
Bj er»ck*bra4ii'd wisdcMii led ««lray. 



TO THE HrrEHTCAKIt. 

SIR, 

It bas long beea charged by dne pan of, mankind 
«i^p0& the odMBT, thixt &y will not uix advioe; that 
eon&sel anA iastroetion are generally thrown away ; 
and that^ in defianee both of admoniticii and ex- 
SM|^, all claim the right to choose their own niea«> 
mires, and to regulate thmr own livvs. 

That there is something in adfioe tery usefol and 
salutary, seems to be equally confessed on ail handst 
tanee «yen ^oee that reject it, allow for the most 
port that rgeetiob to be wrong, bnt diaige ihe fi&alt 
upon the nnskilfhl manaer in winch it b giren; 
my admit the elBcacy of die niedicine» but abhor 
the nanseousness of the Telucle. 

Thus mankind hart gone on from century to oen- 
tary: some hav« been adrising others how to act, and 
some hare been teadiing the advisers how to advise ; 
yet very Httle alteration has been made in tite world. 
As we most bU by the hrw of nature enter life in 

Sorance, we must all make our way through it by 
lig|it«rf«wown^perience; scad, fot any secu- 
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rity that advice has been yet able to afford, mast en- 
deavour after success at the hazard of miscarriage, 
and learn to do right by venturing to do wrong. 

By advice I would not be understood to mean, 
the everlasting and invariable principles of moral 
and religious truth, from which no change of ex- 
ternal circumstances can justify any deviation ;. but 
such directions as respect merely the prudential part 
of conduct, and which may be followed or neglected 
without any violation of essential duties. 

It is, indeed, not so frequently to make us good as 
to make us wise, that our friends employ the ofBci- 
ousness of counsel ; and among the rejectors of ad- 
vice, who are mentioned by ^e grave and senten- 
tious with so much acrimony, you will not so often 
find the vicious and abandoned, as the pert and the 
petulant, the vivacious and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to get a 
husband, this likewise is the general subject of female 
advice : and the dreadful denunciation against those 
volatile girls, who will, not listen patiently to the lec- 
tures of wrinkled wisdom, is, that they will die un- 
married, or throw themselves away upon some 
worthless fellow, who will never be able to keep 
them a coach. 

I being naturally of a ductile and easy temper, 
without strong desires or quick resentments, was 
always a favourite amongst the elderly ladies, be- 
cause I never rebelled against seniority, nor could 
be charged with thinking myself wise before my 
time; but heard every opinion with submissive silence, 
professed myself ready to learn from all who seemed 
mclined to teach me, paid the same grateful acknow- 
ledgments for precepts contradictory to each pther, 
and if any controversy arose, was careful to side 
with her who presided in the comply. 

Of ^this pompUance I very early found the advan- 
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uge ; for my aunt Matilda left me a yery large addi- 
tioB to my fortune, for this reason chiefly, as she 
herself declared, becauee I was not above hearing 
good counsel, but would stt from morning till nigiil 
to be instructed, while my sister 6ukey, who was a 
year younger than myself, and was, therefbre, in 
greater want of information, was so much conceited 
of her own knowledge, that whenever the good lady 
in the ardour of benevolence reproved or instructed 
lier, she would pout or titter, interrupt her with 
questions, or embarrass her with objections. 

I had no design to supplant my sister by this 
complaisant attention ; nor, when the consequence 
of my obsequiousness came to be known, did Sukey 
•o much envy as despise me : I was, however, verr 
well pleased with my success ; and having received* 
fWHn the conourrent opinion of all mankind, a 
notion, that to be rich was to be great and happy* 
I thought I had obtained my advantages at an easy 
rat^ and resolved to continue the same paesive at- 
lendoQ, since I found n^yself so powerfiuly reoom* 
soended by it to kindness and esteem. 

The desire of advising has a very extensive preva* 
lence ; and since advice cannot be given but to theee 
thai will hear it, apatient listener is necessary to the 
accommodation of all those who desire to be con- 
firmed in the opnion of their own vrisdom : a patimt 
listener, however, is not alwap to be had ; the present 
age, whatever age is prasent, is so vitiated and dis- 
•Sndered tint young people are readier to talk than to 
attend, and good counsel is only thrown away upon 
dioee who are full ^ their own perCsotions. 

I was, thersibre, in this scarcity of food sense, a 
general ftivoarite ; and sddom saw a day itt w)noh 
eomesofaer matron did not invite me to her house, or 
take me out in her diariot, fior the aakaof ioitractifsg 
me how to keep my chacaeter ia ihia eeosorious ag^ 
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how to conduct myself in the time of courtship, 
how to stipulate for a settlement, how to manage a 
husband of every character, ' regulate my family, 
and educate my children. 

We are all naturally credulous in our own favoor. 
Having been so often caressed and applauded for my 
docility, I was willing to believe myself really en- 
lightened by instruction, and completely qualified fiM* 
the task of life. I did not doubt but 1 was entering 
the world with a mind furnished against all exigen- 
cies, with expedients to extricate myself from every 
difficulty, and sagacity to provide against every 
danger; I was, therefore, in baste to give some 
specimen of my prudence, and to shew that this 
liberality of instruction had not been idly lavished 
upon a miod incapable of improvement. 

My purpose, for why should I deny it ? was, like 
that of other women, iq obtain a husband of rank 
and fortune superior to my own ; and in this I had 
t^e concurrence of all those that had assumed the 
province of. directing ine. That the woman was 
undone who married below herself, was universally 
agreed : and though some ventured to assert, that 
the richer man ought invariably to be preferred, and 
that money was a sufficient compensation for a de- 
fective ancestry ; yet the majority declared warmly 
for a gentleman, and were of opinion that upstarts 
should not be encouraged. 

With regard to other quaUfications I had an irre- 
concileable variety of instructions. 1 was sometimes 
told, that deformity was no defect in a man ; and 
that he who was not encouraged to intrigue by an 
opinion of his' person, was more likely to value the 
tenderness of his wife : but a srave widow directed 
me to choose a man who might imagine himself agrees 
able to me, for. that the deformed were always insop- 
portably vigilant^ and apt to sink into suUeoness, or 
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burst into rage, if they foand their wife^s eye wander- 
iiig for a moment to a good face or a handsome shape. 

They were, however, all unanimous in warning 
me, with repeated cautions, against all thoughts of 
union with a wit, as a being with whom no happi- 
ness could possibly be enjoyed : men of every other 
kind I was taught to govern, but a wit was an ani- 
mal for whom no arts of taming had been yet dis- 
(sovered : the woman whom he could once get with- 
in his power, was considered as lost to all hope of 
dominion or of quiet : for he would detect artifice 
and defeat allurement ; and if once he discovered 
any failure of conduct, would believe his own eyes, 
in defiance of tears, caresses, and protestations. 

In pursuance of these sage principles, I proceeded 
to form my schemes ; and while I was yet in the first 
bloom of youth, was taken out at an assembly by 
Mr. Frisk. I am afraid my cheeks glowed, and my 
eyes sparkled ; for I observed the looks of all my 
superintendants fixed anxiously upon me ; and I was 
next day cautioned against him from all hands^ as 
a man pf the most dangerous and formidable kind* 
who had writ verses to one lady, and then forsaken 
her only because she could not read them, and had 
lampooned another for no other fault than defaming 
his sister. 

Having been hitherto accustomed to obey, I ven- 
tored to dismiss Mr. Frisk, who happily did not 
think me worth the labour of a lampoon. I was 
then addressed by Mr. Sturdy, and congratulated by 
all my friends on the manors of which 1 was shortly 
to be lady : but Sturdy's conversation was so gross, 
that after the third visit I could endure him no longer; 
and incurred, by dismissing him, the censure of all my 
friends, who declared that my nicety was greater than 
my prudence, and that they feared it would be my 
fate at last to be wretched with a wit 



By a wit, however, I was never afterwards at- 
tacked, but lovers of every other class, or pretended 
lovers, I have often had ; and, notwithstanding the 
advice constantly given me, to have no regaid in my 
choice to my own inclinations, I could not forbear 
to discard some for vice, and some for radeaeas. I 
was once loudly censured for refusing an old gentle- 
man who offered an enormous jointure, and died of 
the phdiisie a year after; and vras so baited with 
inoenant importunities, that I riionkL have giren my 
hand to Drone the stod:-jobber, had not the reduc- 
tion of interest made him afiaid of the expenses of 
matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I vras permitted to encourage ; but 
miscanied of the main end, by treating them aeoord- 
ing^ to the rules of art which had been praecribed 
me. Ahilis, an old maid, infused into me so much 
haugfatinen and reswve, that some of my loven 
withdrew themselvef horn ny frown, and returned 
aomofe; others vrsfedtifMi away, bythedemaads 
of setdamentwhidi the widow Trapland directed 
jtUB to mafai; and I hav^ learned, by many experi* 
flMDlSy that to ask adfice is to lose oppoitusky. 

I am, Sir, 
T. Your humble servant, 

PERDITA. 
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jh<u{ virius SC quid sapientia poutt^ 



Utile prepomit nebis exemplar Ulffstem, HOR. 

To sImw wliat pioas wisdom's pow'r cmn do, 

The poel sets Ulyaiet in our Ti««. VRANCiS. 



I BAvs fimiuiody woadortiL at the oonanon pie* 
tio^of enr iaslntclmof youtli, in nwkiiig their pupUs 
Sir oMm iniioMitaly aeqininled with the Hied uun 
with thft OdyflMjr of Honer. Thie aheitrd custon, 
Xfhich Hmm to eriea from the mK/fOMd faperi<mty <rf 
dM former poem, bee incUaed me lo make some re* 
floc^Btofttheezoellenoeof th^laAtor; ataeklam 
the moee veacUl j indaoed to undertake, as so little if 
performed in m dimertatioB prefixed by Broome to 
Fope^e traoslatioB of this woA, which one may ven* 
tore to pronounce is oonluaed, defecdre, and doll 
Those who reonre all ^leir opuiions in criddsm 
from Gttslom and aathoiity, and nef^dare to consult 
the decnions of reason and the Yoioe of nature and 
truth, must not accuse me of being affectedly para* 
dotzical, if I endeavour to maintain that the Odyssey 
excds the Iliad in many respects; and that, for 
several reasons, young scholars should peruse it early 
and attentively. 

VOL. XXIV. T 
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' The moral of this poem is more extensirely use* 
ful than that of the Iliad ; which, indeed, by dis- 
playing the dire effects of discord among rulers, may 
rectify the conduct of princes, and may be called 
the Manual of Monarchs: whereas, the patience, 
the prudence, the wisdom, the temperance, and for- 
titude of Ulysses, afford a pattern, the utility of 
which is not confined within the compass of courts 
and palaces, but descends and diffuses its influence 
over common life and daily practice. If the fairest 
examples ought to be placed before us in an age 
prone to imitation, if patriotism be preferable to 
implacability, if an eager desire to return to one's 
country and family be more manly and noble than 
an eager desire to be revenged of an enemy, then 
should our eyes rather be fixed on Ulysses than 
Achilles. Unexperienced minds, too easily capti- 
vated with the fire and fury of a gallant general, 
are apt to prefer courage to constancy, and firmness 
to humanity. We do not behold the destroyers of 
peace, and the murderers of mankind, with the de- 
testsition due to their crimes ; ' becatise we have 
been inured almost from our infancy to listen to the 
praises that have been wantonly lavished • on them 
by the most exquisite poetry : * The Muses,' to apply 
the words of an ancient Lyric, ^ have concealed and 
decorated, the bloody sword with wreaths of myrtle.' 
Let the Iliad be ever ranked at the head of human 
compositions, for its spirit and sublimity ; but let 
not the milder, and, perhaps, more insinuating and 
attractive beauties of the Odyssey be despised and 
overlooked, f n the one, we are placed amidst the 
rage of storms and tempests : 

Hfxar OTtiUDDKUf ort XajS^orarov v »fi v^wp 
"Zevg, OTi ^i| f av^jiTo-t xorta-iTafAtrog 'j(fl\s7rnyyi» 

Iliad. XVI> 9S4. 
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And when in autumn Jove bis fury pours. 
And earth is loaden with incessant showers ; 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise, 
And opens all the flood-gates of the skies. 

POPE. 

In the other all is tran(|uil and sedate, and calmly 
delightful : 
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Odyss. IV. 566. 

Stem winter smiles on that auspicious clime; 
Thfe fields are florid with unfadinj^. prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 
Mold the round hail, or shake the fleecy snow : 
But from the breezy deep, the Blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 

POPE. 

Accordingly, to distinguish the very different natures 
of these poems, it was anciently the practice of those 
who publicly recited them, to represent the Iliad, in 
allusion to the bloodshed it described, in a robe of 
scarlet ; and the Odyssey, on account of the voyages 
it relates, in an azure vestment 

The predominant passion of Ulysses being the 
love of hiff country, for the sake of which he even 
refuses immortality, the poet has taken every occa- 
sion to display it in the liveliest and most striking 
colours. The first time we behold the hero, we find 
him disconsolately sitting. on the solitary shore; sigh- 
ing to return to Ithaca, voa-m oivqofMfaf, weeping in- 
cessantly, and still casting his eyes upon the sea, 

* While a goddess,' says Minerva at the very 
beginning of the poem, * by her power and her allure- 

t2 



mento detains him from Ithaca, he is dying with 
desire to see even so much as the smoke arise fiom 
his rouch-loTed island :' tarda flaunt ingrataque tcm- 
pora! While the luxurious Phaeacians were eDJoy^ 
iDg a delicious banquet, he attended not to tliar 
miith and music, for the time approached when he 
was to return to Ithaca : they had prepared a Mf 
for him to set sail in the very next morning ; and 
the thoughts of his approaching haj^iness having 
engrossed all his soul. 

He sate, and ey'd the ran, and wish'd the night 

A<i yo^ fAVftmvt fita^t. 

To represent his impatience more strongly, the 
poet adds a most expressive simile, suited to the 
simplicity of ancient times : ' The setting ef the 
eon,' says he, ' was as welcome and grateful to 
Uljrsses, as it is to a well-laboured ploughman, who 
earnestly waits for its decUne, that he may return 
to his simper, ikopno¥ Mr#ixt«'^«<, while his weary knees 
are painnil to him as he walks along.* 
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* Notwithstanding all the pleasoret end endeatnaoilB 
I reeetved fW>m Calypso, yet,' sajriDevir hero, * I per- 
petnaUy bedewed with my tears ^e garments which 
^« immortal beauty gave to me.' 
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We aspe presented in efery page with finsii instances 
of this love of his country; and his whole behaviour 
convinoes us. 

This eenerons sentiment runs like a golden vein 
thiuu^out the whole poem. 



If tius animating' example were duly and deeply 
incnlcated, how strong an impression would it ne- 
ceasarily make upon the yielding minds of youth, 
-when meked and mollified by the wannth of such 
exalted poetry ! 

Nor IS the Odyssey less excellent and useful, in 
the amiable pictures it affords of private affections 
and domestic tendernesses, 



and all the charities 



Of father, son, and brother MILTON, 

When Ulysses descends into the infernal regions, 
it is finely contrived that he should meet his a^d 
mother Anticlea. After his first sorrow and surpnse, 
he eagerly inquires into the causes of her death, 
and adds, * Doth my father yet live ? does my son 
possess my dominions, oi" does he groan under the 
tyranny of some usurper, who thinks I shall never 
return? Is my wife still constant to my bed 1 or hath 
some noble Grecian married her?' — These questions 
are the very voice of nature and affection. Anticlea 
answers, that * she herself died with grief for the 
loss of Ulysses ; that Laertes languishes away life 
in solitude and sorrow for him ; and that Penelope 
perpetually and inconsolably bewails his absence, 
and sighs for his return.' 

When the hero, disguised like a stranger, has the 
first interview with his father, whom he finds di- 
verting his cares with rural amusements in his little 
garden, he informs him that he had seen his son 
in his travels, but now despairs of beholding liim 
again. Upon this, the sorrow of Laertes is inex- 
pressible : Ulysses can counterfeit no longer, but 
exclaims ardently, . ' 

I, I ani he ! O father, rise ! behold 
Thy son! 

T 3 
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And tfie diBoo?ety of Mamelf to TitonuKliiui, in 
4ie flixleeatii book, in a tpeock o€ diort and biolm 
exclnniatioiis, is equally tender awi padwtic. 

The daties of universal benerolence, of clweity, 
and of hospitality, that unknown aad frapmctned 
virtue, are perpetually ineuk»led Wkh more em- 
fihasis and elegance thuin in any ancient philosopiKr, 
and I wish I could not add titan in any modem. 
Ulysses meets with a friendly reception in all the 
varioua nations to which he is driven ; who declare 
their inviolable obligations to protect and cherish 
the stranger and the wanderer. Above all, how 
amiable is the behaviour of Eumeus to his unknovni 
master, who asks for his charity. * It is not lawful 
for ftie,' says the Aioc *T^o^^of, * I dare not despise 
any stranger or indigent man, even if he were much 
meaner uan thou appearest to be; for the poor 
and strangers are sent to us by Jupiter !* * Keep^ 
says Epictetus, ^ continually m thy memory, what 
Eumeus ^aks in Homer to the disguised Ulysses.' 
I am sensible, tkat many superficial French critics 
have endeavoured to ricUcule all that passes at the 
lodge of Eumeus, as coarse and indelicate, and be- 
low the dilgnity of Epic poetry : but let them attend 
to the following obeServation of the greatest genius 
of their nation : ' Since it is deli^^muC says I^ 
nelon, ' to see in one of Titian^s iandscms die 
goats climbing up a hanging rock, or to behold in 
one of Tenier's pieces a country feast and rastic 
dances; it is no wonder that we are pleased with 
such natural descriptions as we find in the OdyBsey. 
TUf simplicity of manners seems to recal die 
golden age. I ara more pleased with honest Eu- 
meus, dian vridi the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleo» 
patra.* The moral precepts vrith whidi every "pKp 
of the .Odyssey is pregnant, are equally noUe. 
Plato's wish is here accomplished; for we behold 
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Virtoa penonaUy appearing to Sm aom of men, ia 
Jber moat awful ana moat allariog charaui. 

^b» reBMuning reasooB, why the Odyase^ is equal, 
if not auperior to the Iliad, aad why it is a poem 
saoat pecoUarly proper for the perusal of youdi, are; 
because the great variety of eveats and scenes it eon- 
taioB, interest and engage the attendon more than 
the Iliad; because characters and images drawn from 
£ftfniliar lib, are more useful to the generality of 
i^adeo, and ar6 also more difficult to be drawn : 
and because theoonduct of this poem, considered as 
the meet perfect of Epopees, k more artful and ju« 
dieious than that of the other* The discussion of 
tfaose beanties will make the subject of some ensu- 
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Due aUf pAMHiy ubique dtm/tator poU, 
Sluocun^e placuit ; nulla warendi mora €tt j 
AdtuM tmpiger, FaenoUi; comitabor gemem^ 

tttmrntttntM ^■**«^*" ^mh fcirji itntttt «m>m 
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SEtf £CA ex Ci£ANTHS. 



Conduct me, thou of beings cause divine, 
Wherever I'm det tin'd in thy great design 1 
Aott««, I Mlow mi : for fh<MM my will 
ftHH^l^impieaij Wt miist lolled flkiU. 

HARRIS 

Boa4i.n<>B^ Caliph of I^gypt» had dwelt secureijr 
igtr manj 3iiaaxi in the siSen pavilions of pleasure 
and had «very morning ajaoiated his head with the 
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oil of gladness, when his only son Aboram, for 
whom he had crowded his treasuries with gold, ex- 
tended his dominions with conquests, and secured 
them with impregnable fortresses, was suddenly- 
wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow from 
an unknown hand, and expired in the field. 

Bozal^ab, in the distraction of grief and despair, 
refused to return to his palace, and retired to the 
gloomiest grotto in the neighbouring mountain : he 
there rolled himself on the dust, tore away the hairs 
of his hoary beard, and dashed the cup of consola- 
tion that Patience offered him to the ground/ He 
suffered not his minstrels to approach his presence ; 
but listened to the screams of the melancholy birds 
of midnight, that flit through the solitary vaults 
and echoing chambers of the Pyramids. ' Can that 
' God be benevolent,' he cried, ' who thus wounds 
the soul as from an ambush, with unexpected or- 
rows, and crushes his creatures in a moment with 
irremediable calamity ? Ye lying Imans, prate to us 
no more of the justice and the kindness of an all- 
directing and all-loving Providence ! He, whom ye 
pretend reigns in heaven, is so far from protecting 
the miserable sons of men, that he perpetually de- 
lights to blast the sweetest flowerets in the garden 
of Hope; and like a malignant giant, to beat down 
the strongest towers of Happiness with the iron mace 
of his anger. If this Being possessed the goodness 
and the power with which flattering priests have in- 
vested him, he would doubtless be inclined, and 
enabled to banish those evils which render the world 
a dungeon of distress, a vale of vanity and woe. — ^I 
will continue in it no longer.' 

At that moment he furiously raised his hand, 
which Despair had armed with a dagger, to strike 
deep into his bosom; when suddenly thick flashes 
of lightning shot through the cavern, and a being 



of moie than bunaii beauty and magnitiid*, wn^jfid 
in azure robes, crowned with amaranth, and waving 
a braneh of palm ia hit right hand, anrwted the arm 
of the tiembling and astonished Cali^, and said 
with a majestie smile, ^ Follow me to the top of 
this monntatn.' 

* Look from hence,' said the awful conductor; 
*IaaaCaloc, the Angsl of Peace; Look fW>m hence 
lAto the valley.' 

Bozaldab opened bis eyes and beheld a barren, 
n enltry, and solitary island, in the midst of which 
sat a pale, meagn, and ghastly figure : it was a 
weiehaiit just perishing with famine, and lament^ 
ing that he coukl find neitber wild berries nor 
a aingle spnng in this forlorn uninhibited desert; 
and begging the protection of heaven against the 
tigers that would now oerUiinly destroy him, since he 
haid eottsnmed the last fuel he had collected to make 
nightly fires to affright them. He then cast a casket 
of jewek on the sand, as trifles of no use ; and crept, 
fie^le and trembling, to an eminence, where be was 
aooustomed to sit every evening to watdi the setting 
sun, and to give a signal to any ship that might 
happily approach the island. 

* Inhamtant of heaven,' cried Bozaldab, * su&r 
not this wretdi to perish by the fury of wild beasts.' 
* Peace,' said the Angel, ' and observe.' 

He looked again, and bdiold a vessel arrived at 
die desoiale isle. What words can paint the rap- 
uve of the starving merchant, when the captain 
offered to transport him to his native countiy, if 
he would rewaid him with half the jewels of his 
casket ? No sooner had this pitiless commander re* 
ceived the stipulated sum, than he hold a consulta* 
tion with his eiew, and they agreed to sme the re- 
maining jewels, and leave the unhappy e»le in the 
same helpless and lamentable condition in which 
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they discovered him. He wept and trembled, in* 
treated and implored in vain. 

^ Will Heaven permit such injustice to be prac- 
tised ^ exclaimed Bozaldab. — * Look^again,' said 
the Angel, ' and behold the very ship in which, 
short-sighted as thou art, thou wishedst the mer* 
chant might embark, dashed in pieces on a rock : 
dost thou not hear the cries of the sinking sailors ? 
Presume not to direct the Governor of the Universe 
in his disposal of events. The man whom thou 
hast pitied shall be taken from this dreary solitude, 
but not by the method thou wouldest prescribe. 
His vice was avarice, by which he became not only 
abominable, but wretched ; he fancied some mighty^ 
charm in wealth, which, like the wand of Abdiel, 
would gratify every wish and obviate every fear. 
This wealth he has now been taught not only to de* 
spise but abhor : he cast his jewels upon the sand, 
and confessed them to be useless ; he offered part 
of them to the mariners, and perceived them to be 
pernicious ; he has now learnt, that they are render- 
ed useful or vain, good or evil, only by the situa- 
tion and temper of the possessor. Happy is he 
whom distress has taught wisdom ! But turn thine 
eyes to another and more interesting scene.' 

The Caliph instantly beheld a magnificent palace, 
adorned with the statues of his ancestors wrought 
in jasper ; the ivory doors of which, turning on 
hinges of the gold of Golconda, discovered a throne 
of diamonds, surrounded with the Rajahs of fifty na- 
tions, and with ambassadors in various habits, and 
of different complexions : on which sat Aboram, 
the much-lamented son of Bozaldab, and by his 
side a princess fairer than a Houri. 

' Gracious Alia ! — it is my son,' cried the Caliph. 
— ^ O let me hold him to my heart l' * Thou canst 
not grasp an unsubstantial vision,' replied the An« 
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gel : ' I am now shewing thee what would have 
been the destiny of thy son, had he continued 
longer on the earth.' ' And why,' returned BozaU 
dab, ' was he not permitted to continue ? Why was 
not I suffered to be a witness of so much felicity 
and power V ' Consider the sequel,' replied he that 
dwells in the fifth heaven. ^ Bozaldab looked 
earnestly, and saw* the countenance of his son, on 
which he had been used to behold the placid smile 
of simplicity and the vivid blushes of health, now ' 
distorted with rage, and now fixed in the insensif< 
bility of drunkenness : it was again animated with 
disdain, it became pale with apprehension, and ap« 
peared to be withered by intemperance ; his hands 
were stained with blood, and he trembled by turns 
with fury and terror : the palace so lately shining 
with oriental pomp, changed suddenly into the cell 
of a dungeon, where his son lay stretched out . 
on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with his 
eyes put out. Soon after he perceived the favourite 
Sultana, who before was seated by his side, 
enter with a bowl of poison, which she compelled 
Aboram to drink, and afterwards married the sue- ' 
cessor to his throne. 

' Happy,' said Caloc, * is he whom Providence 
has by the angel of death snatched from guilt! from 
whom that power is withheld, which, if he had pos- 
sessed, would have accumulated upon himself yet 
greater misery than it could bring upon others.' 

* It is enough,' cried Bozaldab ; ' I adore the in- 
scrutable schemes of Omniscience! — From what 
dreadful evil has my Son been rescued by a death, 
which I rashly bewailed as unfortunate and pre- 
mature ; a death of innocence and peace, which has 
blessed his memory upon earth, and transmitted his 
spirit to the skies!' 

* Ca3t away the dagger,' replied the heavenly 
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ItwojL wakm ao ^l^ologf for ika Iniidiia I urn 
aboul togive you, nooe I am sure ibm aotms tloC 
indnn me ID gmit, idKJwR»«i amohve^jl^iridi 
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yxm IIS they' haire with^iAi^ : 1 sfhull^ tBerefore, with- 
oiiV firtlwf preiWe&) relate t& yod the events of ti4i^ 
-vi^iioli, llowev-er insignificctnt and unenteHaining, 
«ffi>rd3 a^kotoif dPthe-highedlf impbrtance; a lesson, 
the nSn» o# \¥h)ch i' httve ekpenehc^, and may, 
therelbre, ^^ccnfinend. 

I am the diiaghterof a gentleman ofgDodfatnily, 
i^hc^ Wf he wis a younger hfother, purchased with' 
the' portion that' Was allotted' hint, a genteel podt 
iMider the gaverament My mother d»ed when' t 
but twelve yeer^ oM; and my father, who WdS' 
lively ft)ild[ of me, determined to be hinist^tf 
my prec^tor, nfid to take care that my natural 
genius, which his pafrtichty ihade him think abovd^ 
the* oeiMBioii' nmk, should not want the improve- 
iHi^ts of a liberld education. 

H» was a man of sense, with a tolerable share of 
leaning. In his youth he had been a friee^liver, and" 
jlerhttpi fbr" that reason took some padns to become 
Wtet K called a fVee-thinfker. But whatever Ikshioa- 
able frail tieff he might fomferfy have allowed in him- 
self, he was BOW advanced' in life, and hud at least' 
'Vtfrldly wisdom enough to know, that it was neces- 
sBiy his daughter- should be restrained from those' 
liberties^ which he had looked upon as trifling errbrs' 
in hir own condudt. He, therefore, laboured witK* 
gifeillt i^9plieaitten to inculcate in me the love of 
Qfder^ the beauty of moral rectitude, and the happi- 
ness amd self^reward of v^ue ; but at the same time 
pN)it86ed it his design to-f^-eemy nund frotn vulgar 
prig«Mhce8 and' superstition, for so he called Reveal- 
ed HeNgioBf. As I Wte urged to choose virtue, aa4/ 
itjeirt vice, frbm nk>tives which had no necessary. 
ccwneadoa with immortatity, I was not led t6 con- 
8ider*> a fbtuvc; state either' With herpe or tear: my 
ikheri indeed, when I urged binr upon that subject, 
alwuys^ititiinaMdJthiM'the ddctrine of immortality^. 

VOL. XXIV. V 
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whether true or fake, ought not at all to influencft 
my conduct or interrupt my peace; because the 
virtue which secured happiness in the present state, 
would also secure it in a future: a future state* 
therefore, 1 wholly disregarded, and, to confess a 
truth, disbelieved: for I thought I could plainly 
discover that it was disbelieved by my father, though 
he had not thought fit explicitly to declare his sen* 
timents. As I had no very turbulent passions, a 
ductile and good disposition, and the highest revar« 
€Dce for his understanding, as well as the tenderesi 
affection for him, he found it an easy task to make 
me adopt every sentiment and opinion which he pro« 
potied to me as his own ; especially, as he took care 
to support his principles by the authority and argu-- 
ments of the best writers against Christianity. At 
the age of twenty I was called upon to make use of 
all the philosophy I had been taught, by his death : 
which not only deprived me of a parent I most 
ardently loved, but with him of all the ease and 
affluence to which I had been accustomed. His in- 
come was only for life, and he had rather lived be* 
yond than within it; consequently, there was nothing 
left for me but the pride and helplessness of genteel 
life, a taste for every thing elegant, and a delicacy 
and sensibility that has doubled all my sufferings. 
In this distress a brother of my mother's, who was 
grown rich in trade, received me into his house, 
and declared he would take the same care of me as 
if I had been his own child. When the first trans* 
ports of my grief were abated, I found myself in . 
an easy situation, and from the natural che^ulneas 
€>f my temper, I was beginning once more to taste 
of happiness. My uncle, who was, a man of a nar- 
row understanding and illiberal education^ was a 
little disgusted with me for employing so mudi of 
my time> in reading; but still mora so, when, bap*. 
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peain^ to examine my books, he found by tbe titles 
that some of them were what he called blasphemy, 
and tended, as he imagined, to make me an Atheist 
I endeavoured to explain my principles, which I 
thought it beneath the dignity of virtue to disguise 
or disavow; bat as I never could make him .conceive 
any difference between a Deist and an Atheist, my 
arguments only served to confirm him in the. opinion 
that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his own phrase, 
believed neither Gk)d nor Devil. As he was really 
a good man, and heartily zealous for the established 
faith, though more from habit and prejudice t!ian 
reason, my errors gave him great affliction : I per- 
ceived it with the utmost concern ; I perceived too, 
that he looked upon me with a degree of abhorrence 
mixed with pity, and that I was wholly indebted 
to his good-nature for that protection which I had 
flattered myself I should owe to his love. I com- 
forted myself, however, with my own integrity, and 
even felt a conscious pride in suffering this persecu- 
tion from ignorance and folly, only because I wal 
superior to vulgar errors and popular supersti- 
tion ; and that Christianity deserved these appel« 
lations, I was not more convinced by my father^s 
argumoits than m^ uncle's conduct, who, as his 
zeal was not according to knowledge, was by no 
iiieans qualified to ^ adorn the doctrine which he 
professed to believe.' 

I had Hved a few months under the painful sen* 
aibility of receiving continual benefits from a person 
whose esteem and affection I had lost, when my 
imcle one day came into my chamber, and after pre- 
paring me for some unexpected good fortune^ told 
me, he had just had a proposal of marriage for me 
from a man to whom I coi;ld not possibly have any 
objection. He then named a merchant, wtth whom 
I had often been in company at hia uble. Aa the 

V 2 
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anan wbb neither old nor «i^y, bad a hrf^ foxtmmm 
aad a fair character, my wicW thought hima^ 811& 
jScioDtly authorized to profiounce as he did, thai f 
coald aot possibly have aoy ofc^ection lo him. Am 
objeGdon> however* I had^ which 1 told my uade 
was to uhB iosupierable ; it was, that. the perBoo 
whom he proposed to me as the companioft, die 
guide and director of my whoie li^, to wlMHn i 
was to vow not only obedienoe but love, had bo* 
thing in him that could ever engage my afi^tioB : 
his understanding was low, his sentiments ueaa 
and indelicate, and his manners uopobte and oa* 

pleasing. ' What stuff is all this,' interrapled mf 

uncle, ' sentiments indelicate ! uapolite i his 
derstanding, forsooth, not equal to your own I 
child, if you had less romance, coaceit and arro«> 
gance, and more true discretion and prudence, it 
would do you more good than ail the fine bodn yo« 
have confounded your poor head with, tnd what 
is worse, perhaps, ruined your poor soul. I own, 
it went a little against my oonscienoe to aooept jskf 
honest friend's kind offer, and give him such a pagwi 
for his wife. But how. know I whether the ha^ 
lieving^ husband may not convert the unbehimiig 
wife ? — Aa to your flighty ol]jections, they are such 
nonsense, that I wonder you can suppose me Ibol 
enough to be deceived by them. No, ohild, wiae 
as you are, you cannot impose upon a maa whd 
has lived as many years in the world as I have. 
I see your motive; you have some infidel liher* 
tine rake ii^ your eye, with whom you would go 
headlong to perdition. But I shall take care not 
to have your soul to answer for as well as your per* 
son. Either I shall .dispose of you to an honest 
man that may convert you, or you shall dispose of 
yourself how you please for me; for I disclaim all 
farther care or trouble about you ; so I kar^ yoa 
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to consider whether or no the kindness I have 
shewn you, entitles me to some little influence over 
you, and whether you choose to seek protection 
where you can find it, or accept of the happy lot 
providence has cut out for you. 

He left me at the close of this fine harangue, and 
I seriously set myself to consider, as he bade me, 
which of the two states he had set before me I ought 
to choose ; to submit to a legal sort of prostitution, 
with the additional weight of perjury on my con> 
science, or to expose myself to all the distresses of 
firiendless poverty, and unprotected youth. After 
some hours of deliberation, I determined on the 
latter, and that more from principle than inclina- 
tion ; for though my delicacy would have sufiered 
extremely in accepting a husband, at least indif- 
ferent to me, yet as my heart was perfectly disen- 
gaged, and my temper naturally easy, I thought I 
eould have been less unhappy in following my 
uncle's advice, than I might probably be by reject- 
ing it : but then I must have submitted to an action 
I GOttld not think justifiable, in order to avoid mere 
external distresses. This would not have been phi- 
losophical. I bad always been taught, that virtue 
was of itself sufficient tQ happiness ; and that thot^e 
things which are generally esteemed evils, could 
have no power to disturb the felicity of a mind 
governed by the eternal rule of right, and truly 
enamoured of the charms of moral beauty. 1 re* 
golvedy therefore, to run all risks, rather than 
depart from this glorious principle; I felt myself 
raised by the trial, and exulted in the opportuuity 
of shewing my contempt of the smiles or Irowns of 
fortune, and of proving the power of virtue to sus- 
tain the soul under all accidental circumstances of 
distress. 

I communiGated my resolution to my uncloi aa« 

u3 



svriag him at tl^e same iima of mjr eT^rlnflting ^a«* 
titu4e ap4 respect, and tbat noibing sboutd bavo 
induced me to pfienc^ or di^bey Mnu but Us re- 
quiring me to do wbfit ^y reasco^ and CQSumemco 
disapproved; that supposing tha adTantefpw of 
riches to be really as great as he belie?ed, yet adll 
those of virtue were greater, and I could not hmdIt^ 
to purchase the one by a violatioa of ike othar ; 
that a false vow was certainly criminal ; and that it 
would be doing an act of the highest iiyuaticfl^ to an* 
tpr into 80 solemn an engagement without the power 
ef fulfillipg it; that my affections did not depend 
Ofi n\y own will ; and that no man should poflaesa 
my p^oii^ who could nj»jb obtain the &rst place im 
^ay Ua^U 

I was surprise thajt my \incle's impatiquca had 
peni^itted me to go on ikm far ; but looking ia hia 
fiioe, I perceived that passion had k^pt him ttlmt 
At length the gathering storm bursA over my head 
ia a torrent of r^oaches. My reasons were oon« 
demned as romantic absurdities which I oeuld noi 
V^yself believe: I was accused of designing to d&t 
ceive, and to throw myself away on sooie worthkn 
ftUow, whose piinciples wave as had as my oiBk 
It was in vain for me to assert that I had na sadi 
design, nor any inclinatioa to macry al all ; mf 
wcle could sooner have behaved the gccsaeit oob« 
tradiction, than that a young woman could so 8lro« 
nuously refuse one maa without b^ng pr^possesMcl 
ia favour of another. As I thought myself ii^und 
l^y his accusations and tyianay, I gave over the at* 
tempt to mitigate his anger. He appealed to Hea« 
ten for the justice of his resentment^ apd agtinul 
my ingratitude and rebellion ; and then g^viag ne 
% note of fifty pounds, which he said wotdd kitp 
me from immediate indigence, he bade me leave kie 
honsn^ and iee his fetce no mpre. Ibowediasign 
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of obadience ; and collecting All my dignity i&d t»* 
8oliitioii« I «roae» thMJoed him for liia pMt bdnefits, 
and with a low eourteiy left the room. 

lo Icm than an honr I departad with my litdo 
wardrobe to te house of a parson who had fot^ 
merly baan my father's aamut, aQd who now k«pt 
a flhop) and kt kdginga. From hence I want the 
Dfiszt day to vint my ikther'a nephew, who was in 
pcMeession of the fismily eBtata^ aad had laMiy mar* 
riad a lady of gteat fortune. Ho was a yoong 
genllomaQ of good pafta, hia prinetplei the same aa 
my father's, tbough his pnctiee had not been quite 
agreeable to the strict rules of morslity : howeter^ 
aattiag aside a few of those vieas whioh aro looked 
upon as geatael aooomplisluneftts in youag feliowa 
(tf fbrlune, I thought hhn a. good son of man; 
and as we bad always Uvcd m great kindness, I 
doubted not thai I shonld find him my fnend, and 
meet with approbation and eDeouragement at lea^ 
if not assistance from him. I told him my Mory^ 
and the laaaoas that had deteimiaed me to t£a 
leAisal that had ineurred my nnala'a dispSeadorOk 
But how waa I disappointed, when, instead of Hni 
appWuea I aspeated for my herolo virtua aad tm* 
maiited peiseeutioBS^ I parasiv^d a smile of eo»« 
tampt on his Cms, whan he interrupted me m the 
Mfewiag maiMier : ^ And what, in the dmiVn naffle» 
my dear cousin^ could make a womaa of your sense 
hehava so like an idiot 1 What ! forfeit all your 
hopea iiom your uncle, refuse an excellent match^ 
and reduce youMelf to beggary, beeause traly you 
wess' net in knee I Suaely, one might have expected 
betta' firom yoo evun at fifteen. Who is it pray 
that mantes the peison of their choico ? For my 
ovn part, who hare rather a better title to pleasa 
mjraeil wA a good fifteen bundled a year» than 
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you wlio bsTe'not a fihilling;, I fonnd it would not 
do, and that there was something move to be solicit 
after in a wife than a pretty face or a genius* Do 
you think I cared three farthings for the woman I 
married? No, faith. But her thirty thoosand 
pounds were worth having; with that I can pur- 
chase a 49eragUo of beauties, and indulge my tasto 
in every kind of pleasure. And pray what is it to 
me, whether my wife has .beauty, or wit, or ele- 
gance, when her money will supply me with all that 
in others? You, cousin, had an opportunity of being 
as happy as I am : the men, believe me, would not 
like you a bit the worse for being married ; on the 
contrary, you would find, that for one who took 
notice of you as a single woman, twenty would be 
your admirers and humble servants when there was 
no danger of being taken in. Thus you might have 
gratified all your passions, made an elegant figure 
in life, and have chosen out some gentle swain as 
romantic and poetical as you pleased for your Ce* 
citbee* The good John Trot husband would have 
been easily managed, and -— ' Here my indig- 
nation could be detained no longer, and I was 
leaving the room in disdain, when he caught me by 
the hand — * Nay, prithee, my dear cousin, none of 
these violent airs. I thought you and I had known 
one another better. Let the poor souls, who are 
taught by the priests and their nurses to be afraid 
of hell-fire, and to think they shall go to the devil 
for following nature and making life agreeable, be 
as outrageously virtuous as they please : you have 
too mach sense to be frighted at bugbears; you 
know that the term of your existence is but short; 
and it is highly reasonable to make it as pleasant 
as possible.' — I was too angry to attempt confuting 
his arguments ; but burstiDg from bis bold, told hm 



X wauid id[e om not to ^m fattn « «6eoti4 oppot^ 
tiHUty of iMiLltiiig my -diilieMi, And irffrotiti^ my 
^uidtfcttaidiiig; wd bo left Imb tome mtk a reeo^ 
lisli9a Dev4tr to «nter it iotutt. 
Y. 
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N^r quit for Uf«j whfii gWos to iila its wortli. 

I wwnr home m(tftifi«d Ami didappoifUdd. My 
•pirite tunk ioto a dejoetion, whiok look from mi$ 
Mr maiiy days all tn^matbo to 8^ out of my bdf* 
ing, or to MM a bttmad face. At letigih I resolved 
to try, wbetker indigMioo and friendship "wete really 
incompatible, and wfaetb^ I Miould meet with die 
same treatment from a female friend^ whose afifec-* 
tion had been t^ prinoipel ploaisure of my yonth. 
Sorely, dionght I, the gentle Amaiida) whose heart 
seems capable of every tender aad generous smiti-* 
ment, will do jnstioe to the innocence, and integrity 
of her unfortunate friead ; her tenderness will en« 
eourage my idrtue and animate my fortitude, her 

Cises and endearments will compensate all my 
dships. Amanda was a single woman of a mo^ 
derate independent fortune, which I heard she was 
going to baitow on a youn^ officer, who had little 
or nothing besides his oomtmssion. 1 had no doubt 
of her approbation of my refusing a mercenary 
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match, sinoe she herself had choBea from motives 
80 opposite to those which are called prudeot. She 
had oeen in the country some months, so that my 
misfortunes had not reached her ear till I myself 
related them to her. She heard me with great at- 
tention, and answered me with politeness enough, 
but with a coldness that chilled my very heart 
* You are sensible, my dear f^idelia,' said she, * that 
I never pretended to set my understanding in com- 
petition with yours. I knew my own inferiority ; 
and though many of your notions and opinions ap- 
peared to me very strange and particular, I never 
attempted to dispute them with you. To be sure, 
you know best ; but it seems to me a very odd con- 
duct for one in your situation to give offence to 
80 good an uncle ; first, by maintaining doctrines 
which may be very true for aught I know, but 
which are very contrary to the received opinions we 
are brought up in, and therefore are apt to shock a 
common understanding ; and secondly, to renounce 
his protection, and throw yourself into the wide 
world, rather than marry the man he chose for you; 
to whom, after all, I do not fiad you had any real 
objection, nor any antipathy for his person.' — ^ An- 
tipathy, my dear!' said 1 ; ' are there not many de- 
grees between loving and honouring a man prefer- 
ably to all others, and beholding him with abhor- 
rence and aversion ? I'he first is, in my opinion, 
the duty of a wife, a duty voluntarily taken upon 
herself, and engaged in under the most solemn con- 
tract As to the difficulties that may attend my 
friendless, unprovided state, since they are the 
consequences of a virtuous action, they cannot really 
be evils, nor can they disturb that happiness which 
is the gift of virtue." ' I am heartily glad,' an- 
swered she, *• that you have found the art of making 
yourself h^ppy by the force of imagination I I wi£ 
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your enAuaaBm may continue ; and that yon may 
still be farthei^ convinced, by your own experience, 
of the folly of mankind, in supposing poverty and 
dissraoe to be evils.' 

I was cut to the soul by the unkind manner 
which accompanied this sarcasm, and was going to 
remonstrate against her unfriendly treatment, when 
her lover came in with another gentleman, who, in 
spite of my full heart, engaged my attention, and 
for a while made me forget the stings of unkindneas* 
The beauty and gracefulness of his person caught 
my eye, and the politeness of his address and the 
elegance of his compliments soon prejudiced me in 
favour of his understanding. He was introduced 
by the Captain to Amanda as his most intimate 
fnrad, and seemed desirous to give credit to his 
friend's judgment by making himself as agreeable 
as possible. He succeeded so well, that Amanda 
was wholly engrossed by the pleasure of his con- 
versation, and the care of entertaining her lover 
and her new guest ; her face brightened, and her 
good-humour returned. When I arose to leave her, 
she pressed me so ^ earnestly to stay dinner, that 
I could not, vnthout discovering how much I re« 
sented her behaviour, refuse. This, however, I 
should probably have done, as I was naturally dis- 
posed to shew every sentiment of my heart, had not 
a secret wish arose there to know a little more of 
this agreeable stranger. This inclined me to think 
it prudent to conceal my resentment, and to accept 
the civilities of Amanda. The conversation grew 
more and more pleasing ; I took my share in it, and 
had more than my share of the charming stranger's 
notice and attention. As we all grew more and 
more unreserved, Amanda ' dropped hints in the 
course of the conversation relating to my story, my 
sentiments^ and unhappy situation. Sir Geor 

1 



FMM»l«¥e^ for thM wm> ilir yowif yjrtliMw«n*g BaiBR 
li^leAfd ^pecdHy to- aH thiH wa» Midi of in«; aim 
^^•n^d W ey« mo with eaoMit omioHiy us wirii tf» 
admiration. We did not part tiU it was late, bbA 
S» Qe^rgr iiwiitei' on altanding^ ne^to iiiip led|fiii^ ; 
I stfoogiy lefiiwd it^ soi ivitiioiif at sot wa t iBH vthmi 
moio peoporijp bekiafpdb lo tko fenalo thoiv^th^ jdip* 
loKopHtr, and TdbichF I aoQdbtvined' in mysM tm 
qrifling! firam diahoooH piide, i cqmUL imbA tritlHHit 
paio^ mxSht the poUto Sb €b(S|^ vepom lO AoH^ 
an aoquoifttoQca;. to^disooirer tkr msMiiMB of mf 
^bodo. To wmid ikisv iaent lor. »cluDp; but* 
QQirfuiwA to fiod^ ^a^ St9 Qoofge andi hio 
pMfliDod'^ altond^it oo foot by way of gaand^; k 
Yna io vai» to dispute; h»kfmsHlf if oMrod bdbre^ 
nod his aarvante' fotioioad< tfe i was cavoied) witb 
UodMBi whenv tAmr aH thio parade, far handed bw 
iiir ail the little shop^dooaj and^took leavoiwith' oa 
piofound vespeel ao if he had guudod mo tOb a poir 
ItKO^' A> thousand' difiereat thou[|^ kept mo ftonr 
oioaing' my. eyoo that night Tho hefaavioiir i^ 
iWnaod* woiUBdad me- tO' the' soul: I foood; that i 
nasi look on hw at' no moro than w ceasmim ack 
qoaintanoo; aod that ^; world did not oontoiii ono 
prmDwhom I could.edtt my fnciML MyhfealP^iriS 
dtsolatt- and foidora y I knew not what( oQurao to> 
i$k$ (or m^ futme auhnataioo; dw pain; wluchmyr 
pride had just g^iaeamo, eonvinoed raathatlwaa 
&n from knnriiif eoaqaered the pMsbotti of hoiaob 
mty, and that Lshookl feel too aassibly all*dionqi«( 
tmatiooB whidi attend' oa porerty^ I dsUMninid^ 
llowet«r, to. suhdue dBB prido^ aadr ealled tcv njr 
osaialaDeQ: tho eHampka of andent sageo awirjdidiMe 
aOpheia, who despiaed riches and hoBoarsv aDd>iUir 
n& ineonvenienoas fnnn the nudioo o£ foftoaa; t 
had almost reasoned* myself into acnataiiipl forthv 
worlds and< f ancied^ iBwal f aawmr ta* its^ 



¥i«ibii4 ufMui m^ iiHAd> 4»4 d«9tr«>«iGl at on^ft the 
-^fhfiJm foroe of mvy rfniMiHdg, I fowMi tlvU h«^i9»- 
fiiwr IsGMgfit di8r«g«^ tbe r«»t o£ tb» world. I could 

JflpWd U)^ piy 90odiiU<Mi W9s^ ^tr^medy different 
fsm tha^ of Kg. old philosopher^ whose u^s, perhi^ps^ 
voce tbo^ mAiMM^ oC gratifying hm pride, ^ ^ttx^ctis^ 
the notice and respect of mankind : at least, the 
philosopher's schemes and wishes were ¥ery differ- 
0Oi from tho«a which at that time w^r^ takings posr 
Mesioi^ of my be^ft, Th^ looks and hftbainQiu of 
Sk Qew§9t l«ft TM no doubt that I had nuMJl^ a^ 
^o^pjan* i«H)6<iBsian. in his favoypp, «# h« had doni^ 
lA. iaia% I could nat bear to los^ the grovnd I 
mi gainers <md to throw myself into a^ stato below 
his notion I wofned the thought of impoains oo 
bim with ceg^ to my cir«um»Uuices> in tm^ 
bo should r^atly hi^e \^ fa?ou£able intentions for 
900 ;. yol/ to disgpstfft myaalf for ever in. hia eye, by 
smhniUtio^ to sorvitttdat on any low wa^ of anjpr 
fortiog^ mya^fi waik what. I ooold not bring mys^ 
to resolve on. 

Ill tho midflt of thoso s^ectiona I waa soqpiisod 
the next morning by a visit from Sir Georf^. iio 
VMule respectful (^)olog;ieft for the Ubevty be took; 
told me he had loacnt from, my friend^ that the un« 
kindness andi tyranny of an uncle had ca&t me into 
iinoasycirQumstanees; and that he could not know^ 
tiiat ao mud^ beauty and merit were so unworthily 
tmaAod by fortoii«» without earnestly wishiatf to ti 
the instrument of doin^^ me more justices £(e es^ 
tmated mo to add dignity and' valuo to his life, hf 
naking it condunive to the hi^pinesa of mine ; aa4 
Wts going on with the moat* fenFent offers of sec* 
wce^when t intomi^tod. himbnaayiog tb«4»thoio 
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was dothing in his power that I coidd with honour 
accept, by which my life could be made happier, 
bat that tespect which was due to me as a woman 
and a gentlewoman, and which ought to have pre- 
vented such offers of service from a stiranger, as 
could only be justified by a long experienced friend- 
ship ; that I was not in a situation to receive viaits, 
and must decline his acquaintance, which neverthe- 
less in a happier part of my life would have given 
me pleasure. 

He now had recourse to all the arts of his sex, 
imputiog his too great freedom to the force of his 
passion, protesting the most inviolable respect, and 
imploring on his knees, and even with tears, that I 
would not punish him so severely as to deny him 
the liberty of seeing me, and mating himself more 
and more worthy of my esteem. My weak heart was 
but too much touched by his artifices, and I had 
only just fortitude enough to persevere in refusing 
his visits, and to insist on his leaving me, which at 
last he did ; but it was after such a profusion of 
tenderness, prayers, and protestations, that it was 
some time before I could recal my reason enough to 
reflect on the whole of his behaviour, and on my 
own situation, which compared, left me but little 
doubt of his dishonourable views. 
< I determined never more to admit him to my 
presence, and accordingly gave orders to be de^ 
nied if he came again. My reason applauded, but 
my heart reproached me, and heavily repined at the 
rigid determination of prudence. I knew that I 
acted rightly, and I expected that that conscious- 
ness would make tne happy, but I found it other- 
wise ; I was wretched beyond whal I had ever feh 
or formed any idea of: I discovered that my heart 
.was entangled in a passion which must for ever be 
aombated, or indulged at the expense of virtue. I 



90W considered riches as truly desirable^ since they 
Kvould have placed me above disgraceful attempts^ 
and given me reasonable hopes of becoming the 
Tfvife of Sir George Freelove. I veas discontented 
and unhappy, but surprised and disappointed to 
find myself so, since hitherto I had no one crimi- 
Dal action to reproach myself with ; on the con* 
trary, my difficulties were all owing to my regard 
for virtue. 

I resolved, however, to try still farther the power 
of virtue to confer happiness, to go on in my obedi- 
ence to her laws, and patiently wait for the good 
eflfects of it But I had stronger difficulties to go 
through than any I had yet experienced. Sir 
George was too much practised in the arts of se-^ 
duction, to be discouraged by a first repulse : every 
day produced either some new attempt to see me, 
or a letter full of the most passionate protestations 
and entreaties for pardon and favour. It was in 
vain I gave orders that no more letters should be 
taken in from him ; he had so many different con- 
trivances to convey them, and directed them in 
hands so unlike, that I was surprised into reading 
them contrary to my real intentions. Every time I 
fitirred out he was sure to be in my way, and to 
eipploy the most artful tongue that ever ensnared 
the heart of woman, in blinding my reason and 
awakening my passions. 

My virtue, however, did not yet give way, but 
my peace of mind was utterly destroyed. When* 
^ver I was with him, I summoned all my fortitude^ 
and constantly repeated my commands that. he 
should, avoid me. His disobedience called for my 
jresentment, and, in spite of my melting heart, I 
armed my eyes with anger, and treated hitn with 
as much disdain, as I thought his unworthy designs 
deserved* But the mon^pnt lu^ left me, ajl my re? 

x2 



aotatMSilbrBMk w^ t reptudd at tny fiM: I tmm 

itMniiurad agattiet tl»e S&m^gk Ruler of nU Atu^ 
for iBiiMg me «ub)«ct to fUM^a^ iftech I Oouid 
ttot Bttbdtte, yd mult not iuidUilge : I oompamd my 
oini lituation withthut of tny Uberttiie <)Oum«i^ 
whose pemidottA argume&ls I hiA heard with hot^ 
ror and d^estetioii, who g&rt the reins to evtff 
dmtts whose houBe was the seat of plenty, tninh^ 
and delight, whose face was ever coveMd with 
mxAYeiy and whose heart aeetned free frotn sorrow 
and eare. Is not this man, Mid I, ha|^er thdn I 
nm ! and if so, where is the worth of virtue ? Have 
I uoFt Sftcrifioed to her my fortune and my friendaf 
Do I not daily saerifioe to her my daHing inelioa^ 
tion? Yet what is the compensation ahe off^ra met 
What are my prospects in tiiia world but poverty^ 
mortification^ disappointment^ and grief? E^ery 
wish of my heart denied, every passion of humanity 
oomhated and hurt though never conquered ! Are 
these the blessings with which Heaven distiugaiehea 
its favourites! Can the King of Heaven want 

Cwer or will to distinguish toem? Or doea he 
ive his wretched creatures to be the sport of 
6hanee, the prey of wickedness and malice! Surely, 
no. Yet is not the condition of the virtuous often 
moie misemble than that of the vicious ? I myself 
have experienced that it is. I am very unhappy, and 
see no likelihood of my being otherwise in thia 
Workl--^nd all beyond the grave is eternal dark- 
ness. Yet, why do I say, that I have no prospect 
of happiness 1 Does not the most engaging of men 
offer me all the joys that love and fortune can be* 
atow! Will not he protect me from every insult of 
the proud world that scoffs at indigence! Will not 
his liberal hand pour forth the means of every 
pleasuie, even of that highest and truest of all 
pleasures, the' powar of relieving the sufferings of 



xay feilow-creaturea, of changing the tears of dis- 
tress into tears of joy and gratitude, of communi- 
cating my own happiness to all around me 1 Is not 
this a state far preferable to that in which virtue 
has placed me? But what is virtue? Is not happi- 
n^s the laudable pursuit of reason ? Is it not then 
laudably to pursue it by the most probable means ? 
Have I not been accusing Providence of unkind- 
ness, whilst I myself only am in fault for rejecting 
its offered favours? Surely, I have mistaken the 
path of virtuQ : it must be that which leads to hap- 
piness. The path which I am in is full of thorns 
and briars, and terminates in impenetrable darkness ; 
but I see another that is strewed with flowers, and 
bright with the sun-shine of prosperity : this, surely, 
is the path of virtue, and the road to happiness. 
Hither Uien let me turn my weary steps, nor let vain. 
and idle prejudiced fright me from felicity. -It is 
surely impossible that I should offend God, by yield- 
ing to a temptation which he has given me no motive 
to resist He has allotted me a short and preca* 
rious existence, and has placed before me good and 
avil. — What is good but pleasure? What is evil but 
pain ? Reason and nature direct me to choose the 
first, and avoid the last. I sought for happiness in 
what is called virtue, but I found it not : shall I not 
try the other experiment : since I think I can hardly^ 
be more unhappy by following inclination, than I 
am by denying it ? 

Thus had my frail thoughts wandered into a wil- 
derness of error, and thus had I almost reasoned 
myself out of every principle of morality, by pur- 
suing through all their consequences the doctrines 
which had been taught me as rules of life and pre- 
scriptions for felicity, the talismans of Truth, by 
which I should be secured in the storms of adversity^ 
and listen without danger to the syrens of tempta*^ 
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lion ; nfhrn in the fetftl hour of my p rw m r iptl aiiy 

sitting nlone is my chamlMr^ eottcctiog aif^Ai^fi^ 
on the mde of pasmoa, alinoil difttfinrt^ witk 
doubts, and plunging deeper and de^r into &l0«M 
bood) t isaw Sir G^rge Ff^elove at my feM» wbo 
bad gained admittanoe, contrary to my ord«M, by 
corrupti&g my landlady. It is not iieeensttry to de- 
scribe to you his art«, or the weak efforts of tbue 
virtue which had been graciously implanted in i^ 
heart, but which I had taken impious paili§ to viil* 
dermine by fali^ madoniug, and which notr tottered 
from the foundation : dulQioe it that I duhi;nit to ih» 
humiliation I have do well deaerred, and tell y^yn^ 
that is all the pride of human reason, I da^ttd to eatt*^ 
demn, as the efleot of weakness and prefndtcOy the 
still voice of conscience which would yet bitve warn* 
ed me from ruin ; dkat my iunocenc^, my honour^ 
was the sacrifice to pas^on and sophistry ; thttt my 
boasted philosophy, and too much flattmd under^ 
standing, pfesen^ me not from the lowMt dep^ ol 
infamy, which the weaken of my sen with hnmi^ 
Mty and religion would have avcndtid. 

I now experienced a new kmd of wrelcliedneasii 
My vile seducer tried in vain to reoontile me to* th« 
^mefttl life to which he hadredtieedme, bylonding 
me with finery, and lavishing hiffortuneinproeurtng 
me pleasures which I could not tnstev and pomp 
which seemed an insult on my disgra/ce. In r$m did 
I recollect the arguments which had conviMttdttectf 
the lawfulness of aceepting offered pleasures, and 
A»llowing the d^tates of inelination : the light of ifiy 
nnderstanding was dai^ened, but the senas^ ol ^oM 
wa9 not lost. My prideand my delieocy^ if, domi- 
oal as I waa, I may dare to call it §o, sniftnred iM 
most intolerable micntfficfttioD&nddisginit, every tiiM 
I reflected on my infamous sitnfttion« Every sye 
seemed to^ upbraid me, even thAt ef my trinmpbttt 



sedxno&t* O depth bf midflry 1 id be Ml!Mldt» of 
d^dsdrvin^ the <!imitempt df htm t lov«d^ and for 
irboM Mk^ I wad bocottie 66iit4tttptihle to tnyci^lf ! 
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J^iOfndm fgkuf Uhitf ifApiefts : sik ipd frnpiffotii ; 
IhtoM ntffiM fUMpttiu^ Hi^e iMim^ tu^^ unntuh Hffim i 
iUip»n$0n nptmnikutp tmUemmre kmoM* 
J^jftki 6t in M ^fto Mus: i»ru mtfue rtiumdus, 
JSxterm nt quid vaUai per tave morati HOR« 

Who then it free ? — The wise, who well maintelfts 
An eiitrin tftlt Jiimielf : when weitBer cbuM^ 
Nte Winty DOF deathi with slavish fear ini^irt; 
Who hoUly answers to bis warn! cfesifc*; 

Who CM imhk\oh*i vftitiesf ^tfU despise ; 
f lf« k» MwMlf wb» on Himself mUm i 
Psiisli'd Mid fmmd WM runs bis pmpu r ctralve^ 
• Abdb#eakfnu8fwtaiiftwithsuf«riorforoe« PRANGIS^ 

Tftf» W1I0 «lie State of «y n^d dudflg t y«» whiA 
i fHMWL in Sir Q&^fgb^a hottMi Hm fbbdftesi WM 
uMlMit^d ibr «i^ht monte of the time; end a» I 
hed no other ohjeet to fhare my ftttentioay flehlMt 
IfieMl dOr neliiiftn io ceU otf efty pen of tity umi- 
dSMess, en the lov« of a heart iMMfoUy aftietioiittie 
eeitred ki Mb. The iMt datvniiigs of «nhhid^ 
iMM ifv«re b«t loo vMhie to my WfttthAil eyeik I 
had now all the UStmtAtB of Jealoewf to endttM, 
itl! a enttl oertAifity pat att end to thens. I leamt 
«tkiigth| ihiiiiiy Mm lOYer wae M the briiA eC 
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marriage \vith a lady of great fortune. I immedi- 
ately resolved to leave lum ; but could not do it 
without first venting my full heart in complaijits. 
and Reproaches. This provoked his rage, and drew 
on me insolence, which though I had deserved T 
had not learnt to bear. I returned with sconiy 
which no longer became me, all the wages of my sLo, 
and the trappings of my shame, and left his house 
in the bitterest anguish of resentment and despair, 

I returned to my old lodgings: but unable to 
bear a scene which recalled every circumstance of 
my undoing, ashamed to look in the face of any 
creature who had . seen me innocent, wretched in 
myself, and hoping from change of place some 
abatement of my misery, I put myself into a post 
chaise at two in the morning, with orders to the 
driver to carry me as far from town as he could be- 
fore the return of night, leaving it to him ta choose 
the road. 

My reason and my senses seemed benumbed and 
stupified during my journey. I made no refiectioni 
on what I was about, nor formed any design for my 
future life. When night came, my conductor would 
have stppt at a large town, but 1 bid him go on to 
the next village. There I alighted at a paltry inn, 
and dismissed my vehicle, without once consid»«i^ 
ing what I was to do vrith myself, or why I chose 
that place for my abode. To say truth, I can give 
no account of my thoughts at this period of. time: 
they were all confused and distracted. . A short 
frenzy must have filled up those hours, of whidi 
my memory retains such imperfect traces. 1 re- 
member only, that without luiving pulled off my 
clothes, I left the inn as soon as I saw the dayi 
and wandered out of the village^ 

My unguided feet carried me to a range of wil- 
lows by a rirer^s side, where after fa^-ving walkeijl 



vtate time^ the frorimen of the Air t«yit«d my 

s, And a,waktned tay re&iOn. My tealN^tt, tty 

navtnory, my angaiih and dMptur^ r«lttmed tct* 

gvUwrl Evmy circiiiMtasioe of my pait llfd waA 

prccmit to my mifid ; but most Uid idoa of my faith* 

lets loTter and my orimkial love tortttf^ my imit* 

gmatkm) and rent my ble^^iig heaft, whteh^ in 

^ite of all its gailt aAd all itn Wrongs^ f^taili^ tb» 

^tenddrest and most ard«Bt st&otioKk for iti) ttttddef> 

Thig ungaarded afitedon, wUch WM the <^^t df 

a gentle and kind nifture, h^ijghtd^ed the atiguish of 

TMentment) and compl«ited my miMry< In vaifi 

did I oAll off my thou^fa' from fhii gloomy i^ 

trosfwct, and hope to find a gleam of comfort in 

my future prospects. They were still more dread* 

fiil : poverty, attended by infamy and Want, groan« 

ing under the cruel hand of Of^eSsion and the 

taunts of insolence, was before my eyes< I who had 

ottoe been 'the darling and the pride of indulgent 

parents, who had once been beloved, respected, and 

admired, was now the outeast of human natu)^^ 

despised and avoided by all who had ever loved me, 

by all whom I had most loved I hateful to myself, 

belonging to no one, exposed to wrongs and insults 

from all ! 

I tried to find out the cause of thii dismal change, 
and bow far I was myself the occasion of it. My 
oonduot with respect to Sir George, though I ftpon-^ 
taneously condemned, yet, upon recollection,- 1 
tiiought the arguments which produced it would 
juMi^. But as my principles could not preserve 
me from vice, neither could they sustain me in ad*' 
vemity : oonsdenoe was not to be perverted by the 
sophistry which had beclouded my reason. And 
if any, by imputing my conduct to error, should 
aoquit me of guilt, let them remember, it is yet 
wue^ that in t&e uttetmoat diitreis, 1 was ndthei^ 
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sustained by the conscrousness of innooenoe, the 

exultation of virtue, nor the hope of reward : i^lie^ 

ther I looked backward or forward, all was confu-- 

sion and anguish, distractioo and despair. I accused 

the Supreme Being of cruelty and injustice, "wbo^ 

though he gave me not sufficient encouragement to 

resist desire, yet punished me with the consequences 

of indulgence. If there is a God, cried I, he must 

be either tyrannical and cruel, or regardless of his 

creatures. I will no longer endure a being which 

is undeservedly miserable either from chance or de* 

sign, but fly to that annihilation in which all my 

prospects terminate. Take back, said I, lifting my 

eyes to Heaven, the hateful gift of existence, and let 

my dust no more be animated to suffering, and ex* 

alted to misery. 

So saying, I ran to the brink of the river, and was 
going to plunge in, when the cry of some person 
very near me made me turn my eyes to see whence 
it came. I was accosted by an elderly clergyman^ 
who with looks of terror, pity, and benevolence 
asked what I was about to do? At first I was 
sullen, and refused to' answer him ; but by degrees 
the compassion he showed, and the tenderness with 
which he treated me, softened my heart, and gave 
vent to my tears. 

^ O ! Madam,' said he, * these are gracious signs, 
and unlike those which first drew my attention, 
and made me watch you unobserved, fearing some 
^atal purpose in^ your mind. What must be tb# 
thoughts which could make a face like your's ap« 
pear the picture of horror! 1 was taking my 
morning walk, and haye seen you a considerable 
time ; sometimes stopping and wringing your hands, 
sometimes quickening your pace, and sometimes 
walking slow with ^our eyes fixed on the ground* 
till you raided them to Heaven, with boks not of 
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supplication and piety, but rather of accusation and 
defiance. For pity tell me how is it that you have 

2uarrelled with yourself, with life, nay even with 
[eaven ? Recal your reason and your hope, and 
let this seasonable prevention of your fatal purpose 
be an earnest to you of good things to come, of 
God's mercy not yet alienated from you, and 
stooping from his throne to save your soul from 
perdition.' 

The tears which flowed in rivers from my eyes 
while he talked, gave me so much relief, that I 
found myself able to speak, and desirous to express 
my gratitude for the good man's concern for me. 
It was so long since I had known the joys of con- 
fidence, that I felt surprising pleasure and comfort 
from unburthening my heart, and telling my kind 
^liverer every circumstance of my story, and every 
thought of my distracted mind. He shuddered to 
hear me upbraid the Dirine Providence ; and stop- 
ping me short, told me, he would lead me to one 
who should preach patience to me, whilst she gave 
me the example of it. 

As we talked he led me to nis own house, and 
there introduced me to his wife, a middle-aged wo- 
man, pale and emaciated, but of a cheerful pladd 
countenance, who received me with the greatest 
tenderness and humanity. She saw I was dis- 
tressed, and her compassion was beforehand with 
my complaints. Ha tears stood ready to accom- 
pany mine ; her looks and her voice expressed the 
idndest concern : and her assiduous cares demon- 
strated that true politeness and hospitality, which is 
not the effect of art but of inward benevolence. 
While she obliged me to take some refreshment, Ber 
husband gave her a short account of ifiy story, and 
of the state in which he had found me. * This poor 
lady; said he^ * bom the fault of her education an^ 
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primnptoH men^ «v«ry tbiiig thiovgh a gluomy hm- 
diom ; sbo •oouoe^ Pr ovidenee and hates hw exiat- 
«QiQe for thpi^ eyib, whicb ara the comwion lot •£ 
ff(i»iiUnd m this ebon otadef of triaL You, my dear, 
wbo »rQ ooe of the giMtMt nifierofB I have known, 
are best qualified to euore her of her faulty impa- 
tiepce ; an4 to coannea her, by your own example, 
that tb»i world is not the piaoe in which viitu^ ia to 
find its reward. She thinks no one so uahi^y as 
becself ; .b^t if aba knew all that you hava gone 
tbnmght A^ wo^d misriy ba oensihle, that if you 
a^a bappi^ thwd shfl, it u only baoanafi your priu- 
cijplas are battai-' 

^ lodned) Wf dear madaaa,' aaidi aha^ ^ dmt ia die 
PQly adrantage I bava over ycH^ but that, indeed, 
outweighs evary diag ekiL It « bow hii^ ten days 
fli90e \ followed to ^e grara my only sen, ^ sur- 
vivor of eight ^ildien, who ware iSl equally the 
ol^i^ of ny fefMloat loTe. My heart is no lass 
leader ^an your ova, aar my aftctiaaa lesa warn. 
For a whole yewr befove the death of my laat dar- 
ling, I watched the fatal progress of hi* diaaaaa^ aad 
saw hian «u|fer the most amamng pains. Nor was 
poi^^rty) Aat dveadad evil to ySic^ you could aot 
fubmit, wanting to my trials. Though aiy hus- 
band i9 by his poofiMsiou a geatlenaa, his iaeoflaa is 
40 small that I and my cbildian have oikii wauAid 
4F)9ee^HMilMi; and though I had always a waaldyeeiH 
ati^tioa» X have helped to sapport my fcauly by 
the Ubow of my owa hands. At thia time I am 
4)0R«iliaiag» by daily tortaces, with a osaeer which 
IPOet shortly he my deadu My pains, peihi^ 
jaui^ ba mitigated by proper assistaaee, thouafa 
MthMg oottkl presenre my HIa ; but I haiva aot tae 
aaaa99 to ohtain that assistaaoe.'-i'^'^* O hold,' iataa- 
aupied I* ' niy soul is shocked at the eaamaaadoa 
Mi Sttoh iiKsleiabla suffsriags. How is it thai yaa 

2 



9U|if>9ft Ai^mi Wby d^ I imt Me yov, in despnir 
Ufe» miH^ senpuiuM? yoi^r ^8t9Qoe, And put your* 
9e\(om q( the f micb of torment ? 0oi ^bo^ oU, t^l 
m^ bow it ispoffob)^ fipr yauio fHr«MMrve,ftn)idft waeli 
coBipUp4it«<l misQry* ttiat a^^pwiriiiiee <^ cfaoefAilaets 
8od «9rQoe q^mplflp^iicy w&ob fhinat ap mmftrkaUy 
ip yo«r cpa^tauMffO) Mid imimtiai ovory look wA 
jnotioo? 

^ Tiiftt cbe9P{^M9 and eomplneenoy,' «oiw«Nii 
the good womfiR» ^ I feel in my hfitrt. My wmi 
is not Q^y serene, b^ o^en evp^mnc^^ iba h^^^eni 
iMnfiatuHM of joy md evidtntion,. liuit the tarigbtMfc 
hopes G%9 give,' ^ And wlumoe,' paid I, ^ do yom 
^deriy^ Ihi^ intowhiiig trt of eiLtmctiog joy from 
fpiitry* «od of ^loiiwg 9widst «ll die terron of 
pain, aocrow, poYerly end death?' She wf» silent 
a moment ; then stepping to her closet, reached a 
Bible, which she put iato my heads. * See there,' 
sAid Ae, ^ the voliMBe ie whicji I leam this avt 
Hore I am ta«glii» that ererlaating gloiy >ii in store 
for all, who inU ^ccgipt, it won the terms whicrii 
Ipfinite Porfiaoti.oa has pietenbed ; here I am pro<- 
mi^^d eonvolfttiQii* siaittaiiGe and a upport from the 
iLordofLife; and here lam aaaiuml that my. tmOf- 
sieftt affliotions afe oeAy mmfid to fit me for etemal 
and unspeakidile happineML This h^>pineaB is «t 
•hmd* jThe short lemaiader of my life seems but 
a point beyond whioh opens the glorious proapaot 
in immortality. Thus encoiifaged, how mould I 
be dejected ? Thus supported, how should I sidk? 
With such prospects, such assured bopesy how can 
i be otherwise than happy?' 

While she spoke, her eyes sparkled, and her whole 
face seemed animated wi^ joy. I was struck with her 
manner, as well as her words. Every ayUable she 
uttered veemed to sink into my soul, so that I «e«wer 
ean Ibigst it. I resoli«d to exaaai&e a religion, 

VOL. XXIV. Y 
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which was capable of producing such effects as I 
could not attrioute either to chance or error. Tho 
good couple pressed me with so much unaffected 
kindness, to make their litde parsonage my asylum 
till I coi^ld better dispose of myself, that I accepted 
their ofilbr. Here, with the assistance of the clogy- 
man, who is a plain, sensible, and truly pious man, 
I have studied the Holy Scriptures, and the evi- 
dences of their authority. But after reading them 
with candour and attention, I found all the intrinsic 
arguments of their truth superfluous. The excel- 
lency of their precepts, the consistency of their doc- 
trines, and the glorious motives and encouragements 
to virtue which they propose, together with the 
. striking example I had before my eyes of their 
salutary effects, left me no doubt of their divine 
authority. 

During the time of my abode here, I have been 
witness to the more than heroic, the jo3^1, the tri- 
umphant death of the dear good woman. With as 
much softness and tenderness as ever I saw in a 
female character, she shewed more dauntless intre- 
pidity than the sternest philosopher or the proudest 
hmt>. No torment could shake the constancy of 
her soul, or length of pain wear out the strength of 
her patience. Death was to her an object not 
of horror but of hope. When I heard her pour 
forth her last breath in thanksgiving, and saw the 
smile of eztasy remain on her pale face when life 
was fled, I could not help crying out in the beauti- 
ful language I had lately learned from the Sacred 
Writings, ' O Death ! where is thy sting ? O Qrave ! 
where is thy victory V 

I am now preparing to leave my excellent bene- 
factor, and get my bread in a service, to which he 
has recommended me, in a neighbouring family. A 
State of servitude, to which once I could not resolve 
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€o 3rield, appears no longer dreadful to me ; that 
pride, which would have made it galling, Christianity 
has sabdned, though philosophy attempted it in vain. 
As a penitent, I should gratefully submit to mortifi- 
cation ; but as a Christian, I &id myself superior 
to every mortification, except the sense of guUt. 
Xhis has humbled me to the dust ; but the full as- 
surances that are given me by the Saviour of the 
World, of the Divine pardon and favour upon sin- 
<:ere repentance, have calmed my troubled spirit^ 
and filled my mind with peace and joy, which the 
i^orld can neither give nor take away. Thus with- 
out any change for the better in my outward cir- 
cumstances, I find myself changed from a distracted^ ' 
poor, despairing wretch, to a contented, happy, 
grateful being ; thankful for, and pleased with my 
present state of existence, yet exulting in the hope 
of quitting it for endless glory and happiness. 

O ! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who will not 
take the pains of inquiring into those truths which 
most concern them, and who are led by fashion, 
and the pride of human reason, into a contempt for 
the Sacred Oracles of Goo ; tell them these amazing 
efiects of the power of Christianity : tell them this 
truth which experience has taught me, that, ^ Though 
vice is constantly attended by misery. Virtue itself 
cannot confer happiness in this world, except it is 
animated with the hopes of eternal bliss in the 
world to come.' 

I am, &c. 

Y. FIDELIA. 
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Jf<ih desuni crassi ^uidam, qui itudiosos ah hnjusntadi Uhrii 
^Herreuntf ceuposticiSf ut vacant Sf ad mamttt iAtegfitatem 
ofitviMwbui* Ego teto dignot nnttd ^Uiu if omHiiut in ludis 
prtgUgani adoktetniia iiteralortt f if *i6i legani r&luftmt^e 
senes. ERASMU& 

Ithet^ are not w&ntitl|^ persons so dull tltid insensible, as 
id deter studentt frooi feadhig books of this kind, wfaich, 
they say, are poetical, and perniokrat to the pttfity of 
morals ; but I am of opinion, that they are not only i^oitby 
to be read by the instructors of youth in their schools, but 
that the old and experienced should again and again 
p«ras« th#m* 

QftEAtHSd!), novelty, &tiA bounty, ate nduklly and 
justly f6ckot)^ the three principal southed of the 

Elettsured that strike the itnagination* If the Iliad 
e albwed to abound in objects that may be refei'- 
led to the first species, yet the Odyssey may boast 
a greater number of images that are beautiful and 
uniiommon. The vast variety of scenes perpetually 
shifting before us, the train of unexpected events, 
and the many sudden turns of fortune in this diver* 
sified poem, must more deeply engage the reader, 
and keep his attention more alive and active than 
the martial uniformity of the Iliad. The continual 
glare of a single colour that unchangeably predo- 
minates throughout a whole piece, is apt to dazzle 
and disgust the eye of the beholder. I will not, 
indeed, presume to say with Voltaire, that among 
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the greatest admirers of antiquity, there is scarce 
one to be found, who could ever read the Iliad with 
that eagerness and rapture, which a woman feels 
when Ae peruses the novel of Zayde ; but will, 
howeYer, venture to affirm, that the speciosa mira- 
cula of the 'Odyssey are better calculated to ex- 
cite our curiosity and wonder, and to allure us for- 
ward with unextinguished impatience to the catas- 
trophe, than the perpetual tumult and terror that 
reign through the Iliad. 

The boundless exuberance of his imagination, 
his unwearied spirit and fire, «iM/bMirov vy^, has 
enabled Homer to diversify the descriptions of his 
battles with many circumstances of great variety : 
sometimes, by specifying the different characters, 
ages, professions, or nations, of his dying heroes : 
sometimes by describing different kinds of wounds 
and deaths ; and sometimes by tender and pathetic 
strokes, which remind the reader of the aged parent 
who is fondly expecting the retuifn of his son just 
murdered, of the desolate condition of the widows 
who will now be enslaved, and of the children that 
will be dashed against the stones. But notwith- 
standing this delicate art and address in the poet, 
the subject remains the same ; and from this same- 
ness, it will, I fear» grow tedious and insipid to im- 
partial readers ; these small modifications and ad- 
juncts are not sufficiendy efficacious to give the 
grace of novelty to repetition, and to make tauto- 
logy delightful : the battles are, indeed, nobly and 
vanously painted, y^ still they are only battles* 
But when we accompany Ulyssea through the mani- 
fold perils ha underwent by sea and land, and viut 
with him the strange nations to which the anger of 
Neptune has driven him, all whose manners and 
customs are described in the most lively and pic- 
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voimt fL^ UfttM', when we 6urv«f the wottdfo«» 

Aniiphaien, Scyltamfuef if cum Cyctope Ckaribdinj 

Antiphates bis hideous featt devour, 

Charybdis bark and Polyphemus roar : tlHAVCtS, 

wfam we see him refuse die oharms of Calyp9o« and 
the cop of Ciree ; when we deeoend whh him into 
h^l, and hetr him oonvenn with all the glofioos 
heroes that assisted at the Trdjan war ; when^ after 
straggHoi with tan thouaalMi difficahies unlore- 
aeen and aknoat unaunnmmtablc^ he is at laat re* 
stoted to the paaoeable ponesiiGa of hia kingdom 
and fait qneen ; when such obyecta an tbaae are dia* 
played, ad new and bo iAteresting ; when ail the da** 
a ctipdona, indidcnts^ scenes^ and penoaa, differ ao 
widely from aaoh other ; then it ia that poet^ be* 
oomea * a perp^tial leaat of neotarad sweeiav' and 
a fsatft erf auoh an exalted naiuret aiH to prodnoa 
deith^r aatiety or diagnst. 

B«t heaidel ita variety, the Odyasey is ihe taott 
anttBii^ and entertaining of all othar poeme, on 
aticoimt ci tha picturaa it preaervea to ua of «iciafli 
laanneray otistmna^ law% and polities, and of tha 
dameitic Ufa of the heroic ages. The tiNxre any 
nattoa hacMnnea poliehedy the more the gammia 
feoUnga of aatine are diigaited, and thair ananaan 
are consaqiMntly leas adapted to bear a fakkfid da* 
aeripdon* Good'breeding ia founded on the diHi^ 
Bttttktiaft or aiq>presiion ol aadh aabtimeirta, aa may 
probably provoke or offend thoee with whom w« 
ooiifffst* The little forma and aeremoniea wbkh 
haM baan kitrbduoad into diril life by the aaodefai^ 
naa fiot aititad to the dignity and iiaiplioity of tfai 
Xpic Muaa. The eoraAatton faaat of an Ettt^peim 
moflaffA would not afai&e half ao SMich ia fmtft 



as tte iinpid Bvtpfet prepaid for Ulys8«tt «t the 
Phtfetactftii eoim ; th# ^rdebd of Alcm^us ai« much 
fitter for d^Beriptioa than thoM of VersAilles ; and 
Naufioaa, dMceading to the riv6r to wash her gar* 
aeoti, and daiictiig afierwarde upojl the bankB tvith 
ber felloir rirgiiiS) like Diafta amidst her nymphs^ 

I 
ThdttgH all utt (kir, «he shines abo^e the test, 

is a far mor^i graceful figure, than the most glitfM^ 

iog lady ia the dfawing-^»dm, with a oomplexioh 

plastered to repair the vigils of eardd, and a shape 

violated by a stiff brocade and an immeasurable 

lioop* The oomplknent also which Ulysses pays to 

this iuAoeent uttadoroed beauty, especially when he 

compared her to a young palm-tt-ee of Delos, con- 

MMU mor« gallantry and elegance, than the most 

tt^l^uded sotmet of the politest French marquie 

that ever rhymed. However indelicate I may 1m 

eauemed, I fr^ly confess I had rather sit in the 

^votco of Qalypso, than in the most pottipous saloon 

of Louis XY. The tea and the eard-^tables ean be 

imrodttced with propriety and success only in the 

niook^heroio, a« they hav^ been Very happily in the 

Rape of the L0(^ ; but the present modes of life 

Atiat be ^gotteft when we attempt any thing in 

tiie serious or sublime poetry ; for heroism disdains 

the luxuriotis refinements, the &lse delicacy and 

atate of modern ages. The primeval, I was about 

10 sayt patriarchal simplicity of manners displayed. 

ki the OdjNey^ is a perpetual source of true poetry* 

H ineitpressibly pleasing to all who are uncorrupted 

hy the buaiocss and the vanities of life, and may 

tkerefora prove equaU j instructing and captiyatmg 

10 yoiia^ itudora. 
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It fleems to be a tenet universally recmved among 
common critics, as certain and indisputable^ tbat 
images and characters of peaceful and domestic 
life are not so difficult to be drawn, as pictures of 
war and fury. . I own myself of a quite contrary 
opinion ; and think the description of Andromache. 
parting with Hector in the Iliad, and the tender cir- 
cumstance of the child Astyanax starting back from 
bis father's helmet, and clinging to the bosom of his 
nurse, are as great efforts of the imagination of 
Homer, as the dreadful picture of Achilles fighting 
with the rivers, or dragging the carcass of Hector at 
bis chariot- whee's : the behaviour of Hecuba, when 
she points to the breast that had suckled her dear 
Hector, is as finely conceived as the most gallant 
exploits of Diomede and Ajax : the Natural is as 
strong an evidence of true genius, as the Sublime. 
It is in such images the Odyssey abounds : the 
superior utility of which, as they more nearly con- 
cern and more strongly affect us, need not be point- 
ed out. Let Longinus admire the majesty of Nep- 
tune whirling his chariot over the deep, surrounded > 
by sea- monsters that gambolled before their king; 
the description of the dog Argus, creeping ^to tibe 
feet of his master, whom he alone knew in his dis- 
guise, and expiring with joy for his return, is so in- 
expressibly pathetic, that it equals, if not exceeds ' 
any of the magnificent and bolder images which 
that excellent critic hath produced in his Treatise 
on the Sublime. He justly commends the prayer 
of Ajax, who when he was surrounded with a 
thick darkness that prevented the display of his 
prowess, begs of Jupiter only to remove the clouds 
that involved him ; ^ and then,' says he, ' destroy 
me if thou wilt in the day-light ;' «y U ^ »» xai oxirm. 
But sur^y the reflections which Ulysses majces t9 



Attpkbiomttd, the most rirttiout of th^ dtifOfs^ Cdti-> 
ocming tke ihiseiy and vsnky of tti^n^ will be ik)uad 
to de^rre eqoal coffiifiiendfttioiif» if ir# consider 
their propriety, sokimnity, and tnitk Ottf hero in 
the disguise of a beggar, had just been spuroed at 
and ridiculed by the rest of the riotous lovers, but 
is kindly relievcNl by AffiphinoiflUS, Whose behaviour 
is finely contrasted to the brutality of his brethren. 
Upon which Ulysaee says, ' Hear me, O Axaphino- 
znus! and ponder the words I shall speax unto 
thee. Of all creatures that breathe or creep upon 
the earth, the most weak and impotent is man. For 
he never thinks that evil shall befal him at another 
season while the gods bestow on him strength 
and happiness. But when the hnmortal Gods 
afflict him with adversity, he bears it with unwil- 
Hfignesa and repining. S^uch is) the n^ind of the 
inhal^tants df earth, thd:t it changes as Jupiter 
d6nds happinM of Ittis^fy. I pnce numbei'ed my- 
self amdng the ha|^y, and elated with prosperity 
und pldit, and relying on my fatnify and Mends, 
ddmniitted many acts of injustice. But let no man 
fce proud or unju^, but receive whatever gifts the 
Gods bestow on him with humility and silence.' I 
(ihose to translate this sententious passage as Itte- 
tAWj as po^ble, to preserve the air of its f enerable 
simplicity and striking solemnity. If we recollect 
the sptoker, and the occasion of the speech, we 
cannot fail of being deeply affected. Can we, there- 
fore, foilliear giving our asf^nt to the truth of the 
title which Alcidamas, according to Aristotle in hi^ 
RhefOrie, bestows on the Odyssey ; who calls it * a 
beautiful mirror of human life,' xaXoy avOpia^ivtf fiii 



Homer, in the Iliad, resembles the river Nile, 
when it descends in a cataract that deafens and 
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astonishes the neighbouring inhabitants. In the 
Odyssey, he is still like the same Nile, when its ge- 
nial inundations gently difiuse fertility and fatness 
over the peaceful plains of Egypt 
Z. 
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Nildetperandum, HOR< 

ATaunt despair. 

I RAVE sometimes heard it disputed in conver- 
sation, whether it be more laudable or desirable, 
that a man should think too highly or too meanly 
of himself; it is ou all hands agreed to be best, 
that he should think rightly: but since a fallible 
being will always make some deviations from exact 
rectitude, it is not wholly useless to inquire tovvardsf 
which side it is safer to decline. 

The prejudices of mankind seem to favour him 
who errs by under-rating his own powers: he is 
considered as a modest and harmless member of 
society, not likely to break the peace by compe- 
tition, to endeavour after such splendor of reputa- 
tion as may dim the lustre of others, or to in- 
terrupt any in the enjoyment of themselves;' he 
is no man's rival, and, therefore, may be every 
man's friend. 

The opinion which a man entertains of himself 
ought to be distinguished, in order to an accurate * 
discussion of this question, as it relates to peraons 
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or to tbinga, To think highly of ourselves in com** 
parison with others, to assume by our own authority 
that precedence which none is willing to grant, must 
be always invidious. and offensive; but to rate our 
powers high in proportion to things, and imagine 
ourselves equal to great imdertakings, while we 
leave others m possession of the same abilities, can- 
not with equal justice provoke censure. 

It must be confessed that self-love may dispose 
US to decide too hastily in our own favour : but 
who is hurt by the mistake ? If we are incited by 
this vain opinion to attempt more than we can per- 
form, our^s is the labour, and our's is the disgrace. 

But he that dares to think well of himself, will 
not always prove to be mistaken; and the good 
effects of his confidence will then appear in great 
attempts and great performances : if he should not 
fully complete his design, he will at least advance it 
eo far as to leave an easier task for him that succeeds 
him : and even though he should wholly fail, he will 
fail with honour. 

But from the opposite error, firom torpid despon- 
dency, can come no advantage ; it is the frost of 
the soul, which binib up all its powers, and con- 
geals life in peipetual sterility. He that has no 
hopes of success, will make uo attempts; and where 
nothing is attempted, nothing can be done. 

Every man should, therefore, endeavour to main- 
tain in himself a favourable opinion of the powers of 
the human mind ; which are, perhaps, in every man, 
greater than they appear, and might, by diligent 
cultivation, be exalted to a degree beyond what 
their possessor presumes to believe. There is scarce 
any man but has found himself able, at the instiga- 
tion of necessity, to do what in a state of leisure 
and deliberation he would have concluded impos- 
lible 5 and some of our species have signalized them- 
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«cl7a8 b]r sudiaehievenumts, as prore tliat tkeie aie 
few diings Bbove human hope. • 

it ha« been the policy of all oatioss to pveserre, 
by some public noDuments, the meinory of those 
who have (setv^ their country by great exploits : 
'there is the seine reason for cpntinuia^ or relvivio^ 
the names of those, whose extensive abiiidos have 
dignified humanity. An hojuest enynlation may be 
iitike excited ; and the philosopher's curiosity may 
be inflamed by a catalogue of the works of Boyle or 
Scuxw, as Themistocles was kept aw^ke by the tro- 
phies of Miltiades. 

Among the favourites of naluve that hare Ikom 
time to time appeiured in the world, enridied with 
varipus endowments and contparieties of exe^eDoe» 
none seems to have been more eacalted above the 
oommon rate of humanity, than d)e man known 
about two centuries ago by the appellatioii of the . 
Admirable Crichton ; of whose history, whatever 
we may suppress as surpassmg credibility, yet we 
shall, upon mcontestable authority^ rdate enough to 
rtmk him among prodigies. 

* Virtue,' says Viigil, * is better acoepted whsa it 
comes in a pleacnng form :' the person of Criehtsn 
was emmently beautiful ; but his beauty was eev- 
flislent with such activity and stimigdi, that m 
fencing he would spring at one boiind the length of 
'twenty feet iqNMi lus antagonist ; and he used the 
sword in eimer hand wi^ such farce and dw- 
terity, that scarce any one had courage to engage 
Mm. 

Haviiig studied at 6t. Andrew's in Seotland, he 
went to Paris in his twenty^first year, and affixed 
on ^ gate of the college of Navame a kind of 
ehallense to th^ learned of that umvcnity to ^s- 
pttte with him on « certain day : ciSeaag to his «p- 
poneotsi whoever they ehould be> the etoioe(»f tan 
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languages, and of all the faculties and sciences. On 
the day appointed, three thousand auditors assembled^ 
when four doctors of the church and fifty masters 
appeared against him ; and one of his antagonists 
confesses, that the doctors were defeated ; that he 
gave proofs of knowledge above the reach of man ; 
and that a hundred years passed without food or 
sleep, would not be sufficient for the attainment of 
his learning. After a disputation of nine hours, he 
was presented by the president and professors with 
a diamond and a purse of gold, and dismissed with 
repeated acclamations. 

From Paris he went away to Rome, where he 
made the same challenge, and bad, in the presence 
of the pope and cardinals, the same success. After* 
wards, he contracted at Venice an acquaintance with 
Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the 
learned of that city : then visited Padua, where he 
engaged in another public disputation, beginning his 
performance with an extemporal poem in praise of 
the city and the assembly then present, and con- 
cluding with an oration equally unpremeditated in 
commendation of ignorance. 

He afterwards published another challenge, in 
which he declared himself ready to detect the errors 
of Aristotle and all his commentators, either in tho 
common forms of logic, or in any which his anta- 
gonists should propose of a hundred different kinds 
of verse. 

These acqui^tions of learning, however stupen- 
dous, were not gained at the expense of any plea- 
sure which youth generally induljges, or by the 
omission of any accomplishment in which it h»* 
cornea a gentleman to excel : he practised in great 
perfection the arts of drawing and paintings he was 
an eminent performer in both vocal and instru- 
mental music, he danced with uncommon graoefa^ 

VOL. XXIV. z ' 
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.nessy and <m tbe day after his disputation at Paiisy 
exhibited his skill in horsemani^p before the coart 
of France, where, at a public match of tilting, be 
bore away the ring upon his lance fifteen times 
together. 

He ^eelled likewise in domestic games of less 
dignity and reputation ; and in the interval betwem 
his challenge and disputation at Paris, he iqpent so 
much of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that a 
lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the Sorbonne, 
directing those that would see this monster of eru- 
dition, to look for him at the tavern. 

So extensive was his acquaintance with life and 
manners, that, in an Italian comedy, composed by 
himself, and exhibited before the court of Mantua, 
he is said to have personated fifteen different dia- 
racters; in all which he might succeed without 
great difficulty, since he had such power of reten- 
tion, that, once hearing an oration of an hour, he 
"Would repeat it exactly, and in the recital, follow 
the speaker though all his variety of tone and geft- 
ticulation. 

Nor was his skill in arms less than in learning, 
or his courage inferior to his skill: there was a 
prize-fighter at Mantua, who, travelling about the 
world, according to the barbarous custom of that 
age, as a general challenger, had defeated die most 
celebrated masters in many parts of Europe ; and 
in Mantua, where he then resided, had killed three 
that appeared against him. The duke repented 
that he had granted him his protection; when 
Crichtoni, lodsiflig en his sanguinary sucoen with 
indignation, offered to stake fifteen hundred pistoles^ 
and mount the stage against him. The duke, with 
some reluctance, consented, and on the day fixed 
the combatants appeared:, their weapon seems to 
hare been aingle rapier, which was thea newly 
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intxoduoed in Italy. The prize-filter adranced 
with great, violeiioe and fiercaiess, and Crichton 
contented himself calmly to ward his passes, and 
suffered him to exhaust his vigour by his own 
fury. Crichton then became the assailant; and 
pressed upon him with such force and agility, that 
be thrust him thrice through the body, and saw 
bim expire: he then divided the prize he had 
won among the vridows, whose husbands had been 
kiUed. 

The death of this wonderful man I should be 
willing to conceal, did I not know that every reader 
will inquire curiously after that fatal hour, which is 
common to all human beings, however distinguished 
from each other by natuie or by fortune. 

The Duke of Mantua having received so many 
proo& of his various merit, made him tutor to his 
son Vicentio di Gonzaga, a prince of loose manners 
and turbulent disposition. On this occasion it was, 
that he composed the comedy in which he exhibited 
so many different characters with exact propriety. 
But his honour was of short continuance ; for as he 
was one night, in the time of Carnival, rambling 
about the streets, with his guitar in his hand, he was 
attacked by six men masked. Neither his courage 
nor skill in this exigence deserted him ; he opposed 
them with such activity and spirit, that he soon 
dispersed them, and disarmed their leader, who, 
throwing ofif his mask, discovered himself to be the 
prince, his pupil. Crichton, falling on his knees, 
took his own sword by the point, and presented it 
to the prince ; who immediately seized it, and in- 
stigated, as some say, by jealousy, according to 
others, only by drunken fury and brutal resentment, 
thrust him through the heart 

Thus was the admirable Crichton brought into 
that state, in which he could excel the meanest of 

z2 
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mankind only by a f6w empty honours paid to bis 
memory : the court of Mantua testified their esteem 
by a public mourning, the contemporary wits 'were 
profuse of their encomiums, and the palaces of Italy 
'Were adorned with pictures, representing him on 
horseback, with a lance in one hand and a book 
in the other. 
T. 
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Nunc tcio quid tit Amok. VIRG. 

Now know I what is love. 

Though the danger of disappointment is always in 
proportion to the height of expectation, yet I this 
day claim the attention of the ladies, and profess to 
teach an art, by which all may. obtain what has 
hitherto been deemed the prerogative of a few ; an 
art, by which their predominant passion may be 
gratified, and their conquests not only extended, but 
secured : ' The art of being Pretty.' 

But though my subject may interest the ladies, 
it may, perhaps, offend those profound moralists, 
who have long since determined, that Beauty 
ought rather to be despised than desired ; that, like 
strength, it is a mere natural excellence, the effect 
of causes wholly out of our power, and not ia-t 
tended either as the pledge of happiness or.the di^ 
tinction of meriu 
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To these gentlemen I shall remark, that beauty 
is among those qualities, which no effort of human 
wit could ever bring into contempt : it is, therefore, 
to be wished, at least, that beauty was in some de- 
gree dependent upon Sentiment and Manners, that 
8o high a privilege might not be possessed by the 
unworthy, and that human reason might no longer 
suffer the mortification of those who are compelled 
to adore an idol, which differs from a stone or a 
log only by the skill of the artificer : and if they 
cannot themselves behold beauty with indifference, 
they must surely approve an attempt to shew that 
it merits their r4;ard. 

I shall, however, principally consider that species 
of beauty which is expressed in the countenance; for 
this alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not less 
complicated than their nature. In the countenance 
there are but two requi»tes to perfect Beauty, which 
are wholly produced by external causes, colour, and 
proportion : and it will appear, that even in common 
estimation, these are not the chief, but that though 
there may be beauty without them, yet there cannot 
be beauty without something more. 

The finest features, ranged in the most exact 
symmetry, and heightened by the most blooming 
complexion, must be animated before they can strike; 
and, when they are animated, will generally excite 
the same passions which they express. It they are 
fixed in the dead calm of insensibility, they will be 
examined without emotion; and if they do npt 
express kindness, they will be beheld without love. 
Looks of contempt, disdain, or malevolence, wiii be 
reflected, as from a mirror, by every countenance 
on whi(^ they are turned ; and if a wanton aspect 
excites desire, it is but like that of a savage .for his 
prey, which cannot be gratified without the d^ 

MractioA of its object. 

z 3 
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Among particular graces, the dimple has always 
been allowed the pre-eminence, and the reasoD is 
evident; dimples are produced by a smile, and a 
smile is an expression of complacency : so the con- 
traction of the brows into a frown, as it is an indi- 
cation of a contrary temper, has always been deemed 
a capital defect 

The lover is generally at a loss to define the beauty, 
by which his passion was suddenly and irresistibly 
determined to a particular object; but this could 
never happen, if it depended upon any known rule 
of proportion, upon the shape or disposition of the 
features, or the colour of the skin : he tells you, that 
it is something which he cannot fully express, some- 
thing not fixed in any part, but ditiused over the 
whole ; he calls it a sweetness, a softness, a placid 
sensibility, or gives it some other appellation which 
connects beauty witb Sentiment, and expresses a 
charm which is not peculiar to any set of features, 
but is, perhaps, possible to all. 

This beauty, however, does not always consist 
in smiles, but varies as expressions of meekness and 
kindness vary with their objects; it is extremely 
forcible in the silent complaint of patient sufferance, 
the tender solicitude of friendship, and the glow of 
filial obedience ; and in tears, whether of joy, of 
pity, or of grief, it is almost irresistible. 

This is Uie charm which captivates without the 
aid of Nature, and without which, her utmost bounty 
19 inefifectual. But it cannot be assumed as a mask 
to conceal insensibility or malevolence : it must be 
the genuine effect of corresponding sentiments, or 
it will impress upon the countenance a new and 
more disgusting deformity, Affectation ; it will pro* 
duce th0 grin, the simper, the stare, the languish, 
the pout, and innumerable other grimaces, that 
nuaifis folly ridiculous^ and change pity to contempt* 
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By some, indeed, this species of hjrpocrisy has been 
practised with such skill as to deceive superficial ob- 
servers, though it cannot deceive even these but for 
a moment. Looks which do not correspond with 
the heart, cannot be assumed without labour, nor 
continued without pain ; the motive to relinquish 
them must, therefore, soon preponderate, and the 
aspect and apparel of the visit will be laid by toge*- 
tber ; the smiles and the languishments of art will 
vanish, and the fierceness of rage, or the gloom of 
discontent, will either obscure or destroy all the ele« 
gance of" symmetry and complexion. 

The artificial aspect is, indeed, as wretched a 
substitute for the expression of sentiment, as the 
smear of paint for the blushes of health : it is not 
only equally transient, and equally liable to detec- 
tion ; but as paint leaves the countenance yet 
more withered and ghastly, the passions burst out 
with more violence after restraint, the features be- 
come more distorted, and excite more determined 
aversion. 

Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the 
mind, and consequently may be influenced by edu- 
cation, it has been remarked, that the predomi- 
nant passion may generally be discovered in the 
countenance ; because the muscles by which it is 
expressed, being almost perpetually contracted, lose 
their tone, and never totally relax ; so that the ex- 
pression remains when the passion is suspended; 
thus an angry, a disdainful, a subtle, and a suspi- 
cious temper, is displayed in characters that are 
almost universally understood. It is equally tme 
of the pleasing and the softer passions, that they 
leave their signatures upon the countenance when 
they cease to act : the prevalence of these passions^ 
therefore, produces a mechanical effect upon the 
nqpect, and gives a turn and cast to the teatiur- 
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which make a more favourable and forcible impres- 
sion upon the mind of others, than any charm pro- 
duced by mere external causes. 

Neither does the beauty which depends upon tem- 
per and sentiment, equally endanger the possessor; 
* It is,' to use an eastern metaphor, * like die towers 
of a city, not only an ornament, but a defence;' 
if it excites desire, it at once controuls and refines 
it ; it represses with awe, it softens with delicacy, 
and it wins to imitation. The love of reason and of 
virtue is mingled with the love of beauty : because 
this beauty is little more than the emanation of in- 
tellectual excellence, which is not an object of cor- 
poreal appetite. As it excites a purer passion, it also 
more forcibly engages to fidelity : every man finds 
himself more powerfully restrained from giving pain 
to goodness than to beauty; and every look of a 
countenance in which they are blended, in which 
beauty is the expression of goodness, is a silent re- 
proach of the first irregular wish ; and the purpose 
immediately appears to be disingenuous and cruel, 
by which the tender hope of ineffable afiection 
would be disappointed, the placid confidence of un- 
suspecting simplicity abused, and the peace even of 
virtue endangered by the most sordid infidelity, and 
the breach of the strongest obhgations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite must perish. When 
the factitious oeauty has laid by her smiles ; when the 
lustre of her eyes and the bloom of her cheeks have 
lost their influence with their novelty; what remains 
but a ^ant divested of power, who will never be 
seen without a mixture of indignation and.4isdsuB? 
The only desire which this object could gratify, will 
be transferred to another, not only without reluct* 
•nee, but with triumph. As resentment will sue* 
oeed to disappointment, a d0sire to mortify will sac* 
ceed to a dekre to please; and the husband Bftl 
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l>e urged to solicit a mistress, merely by a remem- 
brance of the beauty of his wife, which lasted only 
till she was known. 

Let it, therefore, be remembered, that none can 
be disciples of the Graces, but in the school of Vir- 
tue ; and that those who wish to be lovely^ must 
learn early to be good. 
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lUic enim debet toto ammo a poet a in dissolnlionem nodi, agi ; 
eaque prceeipua fabula pars est qusB requirit plurimum dUi' 
gentia, 

CICERO. 

The poet ought to exert his whole strength and spirit in 
the solution of his plot ; which is the principal part of the 
fable, and requires the utmost diligence and care. 

Op the three only perfect Epopees, which, in the 
* compass of so many ages, human wit has been able 
to produce, the conduct and constitution of the 
Odyssey seem to be the most artificial and judi- 
cious. 

Aristode observes, that there are two kinds of 
fables, the simple and the complex. A fable in 
tragic or epic poetry, is denominated simple, when 
the events it contains follow each other in a conti- 
nued and unbroken tenour, without a Recognition 
or discovery, and without a Peripetie or unexpect- 
ed change of fortune. A fable is called complex, 
when it contains both a discovery and a peripetie. 
And this great critic, whose knowledge of human 
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nature was consummate, determinea, that fables of 
the latter species far excel those of the former, be- 
cause they more deeply interest and more irre- 
sistibly move the reader, by adding surprise and 
astonishment to every other passion which they 
excite. 

The philosopher, agreeably to this observatioB, 
prefers the CEdipus of Sophocles, and the Iphigenia 
m Tauris and Alcestes of Euripides, to the Ajax, 
Philoctetes, and Medea of the same writers, and to 
the Prometheus of £schylus : because these last are 
all uncomplicated fables ; that is, the evils and mis- 
fortunes that befal the personages represented in 
these dramas, are unchangeably continued from 
the beginning to the end of each piece. For the 
same reasons, the Athalia of Racine, and the Me- 
ropes of Maffei and Voltaire, are beyond com- 
parison the most affecting stories that have been 
handled by any modem tragic vmter : the disco- 
veries, that Joas is the king of Israel, and that 
Egistus is the son of Merope, who had just ordered 
him to be murdered, are so unexpected, but yet 
so probable, that they may justly be esteemed very 
great efforts of judgment and genius, and contri- 
bute to place these two poems at the head of dra- 
matic compositions. 

The fable of the Odyssey being complex* and 
containing a discovery and a change in the fortune 
of its hero, is upon this single consideration, ex- 
clusive of its other beauties, if we follow the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, much superior to the fablei of 
the Iliad and the ^neid, which are both simple and 
unadorned with a peripetie or recognition. The 
naked story of this poem, stript of all its ornaments, 
and of the very names of die characters, is exhi- 
bited by Aristotle in the following passage, which ii 
almost literally translated. 
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*' A man is for several years absent firom his home ; 
N^eptane cootinttally watches and persecutes him ; 
his retinue being destroyed, he remains alone : but 
"W^hile his estate is wasting by the suitors of his wife, 
and his son's life is plotted against, he himself sud- 
denly arrives after many storms at sea, discovers 
faifnself to some of his friends, falls on the suitors, 
establishes himself in safety, and destroys his ene- 
Duee. This is what is essential to the fable; the 
episodes make up the rest' 

From these obeervations on the nature of th^ 
ftable of the Odyssey ia general, we may proceed to 
consider it mere minutely. The two chief parts of 
every epic fable are its Intrigue or Plot, and its 
Solution or Unravelling. The mtrigue is formed by 
a complication of different interests, whidi keep the 
mind of the reader in a pleasing suspense, and fill 
him with anxious wishes to see the obstiicles that 
^ppose the designs of the hero ha^^ly removed. 
The solution consists in removing these difficulties, 
in satisfying the curiosity of the reader by the com- 
pletion of the intended action, and in leaving his 
mind in perfect r^ose, without expectation of any 
fardier event Both of these shouM arise naturally 
and easily okI of the very eseenee and subject of the 
poem itself, should not be deduced from circum- 
stances foreign and extrinsical, should be at the same 
lime probabte yet wonderful. 

Tbe anger of Neptune, who resented the punidi- 
nenit wlndb Ulysses had inflicted on his son Poly- 
pheme, indices him to prevent the return of the 
wro te Idiaca, by dhving him firom country to 
country by violent tempeMB : and from this indig- 
nation of Neptune is formed the intrigue of ths 
Odjrssey in the first part of the poem ; diat is, in 
plam prose, * what more natural and usual obstacle 
do diey encounter who take long voyages, than the 
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violence of winds and storms V The plot of the 
second part of the poem is founded on circumstances 
equally probable and natural; on the una void* 
able effects of the long absence of a master, ^w^hose 
return was despaired of, the insolence of his ser- 
vants, the dangers to which his wife and his son 
were exposed, the ruin of his estate, and die disor- 
der of his kingdom,. ' 

The address and art of Homer in the gradual 
solution of this plot, by the most probable and easy 
expedients, are equally worthy our admiratioii and 
applause. Ulysses is driven by a tempest to the 
island of the Phasacians, where he is generally and 
hospitably received. During a banquet which Al- 
dnous the king has prepared for him, the poet 
most artfully contrives that the bard Demodocus 
should sing the destruction of Troy. At the. re- 
cital of his past labours, and at hearing the names 
of his old companions, from whom he was iiow 
separated, our hero could no longer contain him- 
self, but burst into tears and weeps bitterly. The 
curiosity of Alcinous being excited by this unac- 
countable sorrow, he in treats .Ulysses to discover 
who he is, and what he has suffered ; which re- 
quest furnishes a most proper and probable occa- 
sion to the hero to relate a long series of adven- 
tures in the four following books, an occasion much 
more natural than that which induces ^neas to 
communicate his history to Dido. By this judi- 
cious conduct. Homer taught his successors the 
artful manner of entering abruptly into the midst of 
the action ; and of making the reader acquainted 
with the previous circumstances by a narrative 
from the hero. The Phaeacians, a people fond of 
strange and amusing tales, resolve to fit oat a 
■hip for the distressed hero, as a reward for the en- 
tertainment he has given them. When he arrives 
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in Ithaca, his ahseace, his age, and his travels, ren- 
der him totally unknown to all but his faithful dog 
Argus : he then puts on a disguise, that he may be 
the better enabled to surprise and to punish the 
riotous suitors, and to re-establish the tranquillity 
of his kingdom. The reader thinks that Ulysses is 
frequently on the point of being discovered, parti- 
cularly when he engages in the shootiug-match 
with die suitors, and when he enters into conversa- 
tion with Penelope in the nineteenth book, and per- 
sonates a -fictitious character; but he is still judi- 
ciously disappointed, and the suspense is kept up as^ 
long as possible. And at last when his nurse £u- 
riclea discovers him by the scar in his thigh, it is a 
circumstance so' simple 'and so natural, that not- 
withstanding Aristotle places these recognitions by 
Signs and Tokens, below those that are effected by 
Reasoning, as in the CEdipus and Iphigenia ; yet 
ought it ever to be remembered, that Homer was 
the original from whom this striking method of un- 
ravelling a fable, by a discovery and a peripetie, was 
manifestly borrowed. The doubts and fears of Pe- 
nelope lest Ulysses was not in reality her husband, 
and the tenderness and endearments that ensue upon 
her conviction that he is, render the surprise and 
satisfaction of the reader complete. 

Upon the whole, the Odyssey is a poem that ex- 
hibits the finest lessons of mordity, the most enter- 
taining variety of scenes and events, the most lively 
and natural pictures of civil and domestic life, the 
truest representation of the manners and customs of 
antiquity, and the justest pattern of a legitimate 
Epopee : and is, therefore, peculiarly useful to those, 
who are animated by the noble ambition of adorning 
humanity by living or by writing welL 
Z* 
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*Toile pericubim. 



Jam vag€ iMrositiet fr^enis natura remotit, 

HOR. 

But take tht danger and the shame away, 
And vagrant Nature b^uods upon her prey. 

FRANCIS. 



TO THE ADYBNTURER. 

SIS, 

It has been observed, I think, by Sir WiUiiuii 
Temple, and after him by almost every odier writsfy 
that England affords a greater variety of chaxactevs 
than the rest of the world. This is ascribed to tkt 
liberty prevailing amongst Ud, whieh gives evorf 
man tibe privilege of being wise or foolish hid oWA 
Way, and preserves him from the necessity of hypo* 
crisy, or the servility of imitation. 

That the position itself \b true, I am not com- 
l^btely satisfied. To be nearly acquteiinted wi^ th* 
people of different countries can happen to verf 
lew ; and in life, as in evay thing elM beheld at a 
distance, there appears an even uniformity: th* 
petty discriminations which div«mi(y the natoitl 
character, are not discoverable but by a dose vot^ 
fpection ; we, therefore, find them flftost at hotte^ 
because there we have most opportunities of M* 
marking them. Much less am I convinced, lliat 
this peculiar diversification^ if it bo real, is the o(m« 
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fiequeoce of jpeouliar liberty ; for where is the go^ 
▼eraiaeat to be fouud that superintends individuals 
^th so much vigilance, as not to leave their private 
conduct without restraint ? Can it enter into a rea- 
sonable mind to imagine that men of every other 
oatioa are not equally masters of their own time or 
houses with ourselves, and equally at liberty to be 
piMnaimonioua or profuse, frolic or sullen, abstinent 
or lu:](uriou0 ? Liberty is certainly necessary to the 
fuU play of predominant humours ; but such liberty 
is to be found alike under the government of the 
many or the few, in monarchies or in common* 
wealths. 

How readily the predominant passion snatches 
an interval of Uberty, and how fast it expands itself, 
whoi the weight of restraint is taken away, I had 
lately an opportunity to discover, as I took a jour*- 
ney into the country in a stage-coach ; which, as 
every journey is a kind of adventure, may be very 
properly related to you, though I can display np 
such extraordinary assembly as Cervantes has col<^ 
lected at Don Quixote's inn. 

In a stage-coach the passengers are for the most 
part wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their jour- 
ney is at an end ; one should, therefore, imagine, 
that it was of little importance to any of them, what 
oonjeetores the rest should form concerning him* 
Yet so it is, that aa all think themselves secure from 
detection, all assume that character of which they 
are most desirous, and on no occasion is the gene*, 
ral ambition of superiority more apparently in- 
dulged. 

On the day of our d^mrture, in the twilight of 
th# womingt I ascended the vehicle with three 
wen aad two women, my felloW'traveUers. It waa 
iMy to observe the affected elevation of mien with 

aa2 
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whicli ereiy one entered, and the rapeialioiis 
Hty with which they paid their oomphments to 
other. When the first oeremonj was dispauriied, 
we sat silent for a long time, ail employed in col- 
lecting importance into our faces, and eudeaYociF- 
ing to strike reverence and submission into our 
companions. 

It is always observable that silence propagates 
itself, and that the longer talk has been suspended 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to say. We 
began now to wish for conversation ; but no one 
seemed inclined to descend from his dignity, or 
first propose a topic of discourse. At last a corpu- 
lent gentleman, who had equipped himself for this 
expedition with a scarlet surtout and a large hat 
with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked on it 
in silence, and then held it dangling at his finger. 
This was, I suppose, understood by all the com- 
pany as an invitation to ask the time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture ; and his 
desire to be talking so far overcame his resentment, 
that he let us know of his own accord that it was 
p&8t five, and that in two hours we should be at 
oreakfast. 

His condescension was thrown away ; we con- 
tinued all obdurate ; the ladies held up their heads ; 
I amused myself with watching their behaviour : and 
of the other two, one seemed to employ himselt in 
counting the trees as we drove by them, the other 
drew his hat over his eyes, and counterfeited a slum- 
ber. The man of benevolence, to shew that he was 
not depressed by our neglect, hammed a tune and 
beat time upon his snuflf-box. 

Thus universally displeased with one another, 
and not much delighted with ourselves, we c^me 
at last to the little inn appointed for our repast ; and 
All began at once to recompense themselves for the 
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constraint of silence, by innumerable questions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At last, 
what every one had called for was got, or declared 
impossible to be got at that time, and we were per- 
suaded to sit round the same table ; when the gen- 
tleman in the red surtout looked again upon his 
watch, told us that we had half an hour to spare, 
but he was sorry to see so little merriment ameng us ; 
that all fellow-travellers were for the time upon 
the level, and that it was always his way to make 
himself one of the company. *• I remember,' says 
be, ' it was on just such a morning as this, that I 
and my Lord Mumble and the Duke of Tenterden 
were out upon a ramble : we called at a little house, 
as it might be this ; and my landlady, I warrant you, 
not suspecting to whom she was talking, was so jo- 
cular and facetious, and made so many merry an- 
swers to our questions, that we were all ready to 
burst with laughter. At last the good woman hap- 
pening to overhear me whisper the duke, and call 
him by his title, was so surprised and confounded, 
that we could scarcely get a word from her ; and 
tlu» duke never met me from that day to this, but 
he talk9 of the little house, and quarrels with me for 
terrifying the landlady.' 

He had scarcely time to congratulate himself on 
the veneration which this narrative must have pro- 
cured him from the company, -when one of the laidies 
hftving reached out for a plate on a distant part of 
the table^ bc^gen to remark * the inconveniences of 
travelling, and the diffieully which they who never 
oat at home without a great number of attendants 
found in performing for themselves such offices as 
the roed required; but that people of quality often 
trvTf Ued IB diiguise, and mi^t be generally known 
firom the Tulgar by Uieir oondesoension to poor insp 
hespeiBy and the eUowanoe which they mede tot 
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any defect ia their entertainment; that for her 
part, while people were civil and meant well, it iv^as 
never her custom to find fault, for one was not to 
expect upon a journey all that one enjoyed at one's 
own house.' 

A general emulation seemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto said nothing, 
called for the last news-paper ; and having perused 
it awhile with deep pensiveness, * It is impossible/ 
says he, ' for any man to guess how to act with re- 
gard to the stocks : last week it was the general 
opinion that they would fall ; and I sold out twenty 
thousand pounds in order to a purchase : they have 
now risen unexpectedly ; and I make no doubt bat 
at.my return to London I shall risk thirty thousand 
pounds among them again.' 

A young man, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself only by the vivacity of his looks, and a fre- 
quent diversion of his eyes from one object to 
another, upon this closed his snuff-box, and told us, 
that ' he had a hundred times talked with the chan- 
ceWor and the judges on the subject of the stocks ; 
that for his part he did not pretend to be well 
acquainted with the principles on which they were 
established, but had always heard them reckoned 
pernicious to trade, uncertain in their produce, and 
nnsolid in their foundation ; and that he had been 
advised by three judges, his most intimate (riends, 
never to venture his money in the funds, • but to pat 
it out upon land-security, till he could light upon 
MSk estate in his own country.' * 

It might be expected, that upon these glimpsei 
of latent dignity, we should all have began to look 
fOttod us with veneration ; and have behaved likt 
4he princes of romance, when the enchantment that 
^Bguises them is dissolved, and they discover tht 
idji^ty of each other: yet it faappeosd that sait^ 
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these hints made much impression on the company; 
every one was apparently suspected oF endeavour- 
ing to impose false appearances upon the rest ; all 
continued their haughtiness in hopes to enforce 
their claims ; and all grew every hour more sullen, 
because they found their representations of them- 
selves without eifect. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevo- 
lence perpetually increasing, and without any en- 
deavour but to outvie each other in superciHousness 
and neglect ; and when any two of us could sepa- 
rate ourselves for a moment, we vented our indigna- 
tion at the sauciness of the rest. 

At length the journey was at an end ; and time 
and chance, that strip off 'all disguises, have disco- 
vered, that the intimate oi lords and dukes is a noble- 
man's butler, who has furnished a shop with the 
money he has saved ; the man who deals so largely 
in the funds, is the clerk of a broker in 'Change- 
alley ; the lady who so carefully concealed her qua- 
lity, keeps a cook-shop behind the Exchange ; and 
the young man, who is so happy in the friend- 
ship of the judges, engrosses and transcribes for 
bread in a garret of the Temple. Of one of the 
women only I could make no disadvantageous de- 
tection, because she had assumed no character, but 
accommodated herself to the scene before her with- 
out any'struggle for distinction or superiority. 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of prac- 
tising a fraud, which, as the event shewed, had 
been already practised too often to succeed, and by 
the success of which no advantage could have been 
obtained ; of assuming a character, which was to 
end with the day ; and of claiming upon false pre- 
tences honours which must perish with the breath 
that paid them. 

But, Mr. AdTenturer, let not those who Uugh M 
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me and my companions, think this folly confioed to 
a stage-coach. Every man in the journey of ]i£^ 
takes the same advantage of the ignorance of bi^ 
fellow-traYellers, disguises himself in count^feited 
merit, and hears those praises with complacency 
which hip conscience reproaches him for acceptiof^. 
Every man deceives himself, while he thinks be hi 
deceiving others ; and forgets that the time is at 
hand when every illusion shall cease, when fictitioq* 
excellence shall be torn away, and AH must b9 
shown to All in their real state. 
T, I am. Sir. 

Your humble servant, 

VIATOR. 
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d»t cupit eptatam cunu amUngere metmn^ 

The youtk who hopes th' Olympie priee to gaia. 

Ail arts must: try, and every toil ftustain. FRAKC1& 

It, is observed by Bacon, that ^ reading makes a full 
man, eonvefsation a ready man, and writing an «c» 
iiet man,' 

As Bacon attained to degrees of hnawMf 
toaroely ever reached by any other man, the dirte- 
tions which he gives for study have certainly a just 
claim to oar regard ; fpr who can teaoh an art with 
80 great authority, as he that has practlaed it 
^Bndifputed suoeess ? 

■ 
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Under the protection of so great a name, I shall* 

therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con« 

temporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 

'Consulting other understandings than their own, 

and of considering the sentiments and opinions of 

those who, however neglected in the present age, 

had in their own times, and many of them a long 

time afterwards, such reputation for knowledge and 

acuteness, as will scarcely ever be attained by those 

that despise them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, 
propagated among us, that libraries are filled only 
with useless lumber ; that men of parts stand in 
need of no assistance ; and that to spend Ufe in 
poring upon books, is only to imbibe prejudices, to 
obstruct and embarrass the powers of nature, to 
cultivate memory at the expeuse of judgment, and 
to bury reason under a chaos of indigested learn- 
ing. 

Such is the talk of many who think themselves 
wise, and of some who are thought wise by others; 
^f whom part probably believe their own tenets, 
and part may be justly suspected of endeavouring 
to shelter their ignorance in multitudes, and of 
wishing to destroy that reputation which they have 
no hopes to share. It will, I believe, be found in- 
variably true, that learning was never decried by 
any learned man ; and what credit can be given to 
those who venture to condemn that which they do 
not know? 

If reason has the power ascribed to it by its ad- 
vocates, if so much is to be discovered by atten- 
tion and meditation, it is hard to believe, that so 
many millions, equally participating of the bounties 
of nature with ourselves, have been for ages upon 
ages meditating in vain : if the wits of the present 
^me expect the regard of posterity, which will then 
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iainmt the vbmou which is now diou|;ht soperior to 
inatructioii, surely they m^y aUew themselTes to 
he instracted hy the reasoa of former generBlmis. 
When, therefore, an author dedans, that be has 
been able to leam nothing from the writings of his 
l^edeoessorB, and sueh a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degiee of arrogance unpardon- 
able in the greatest human undurstanding, can 
hinder him from perceiving that he is raising pr^a- 
dices against his own performance ; for witb what 
hopes of success can he attempt that in which 
greater abilities have hitherto misearried? or with 
what peculiar force does he suj^pose hims^ invigo- 
rated, that difficulties hitherto invincible should give 
way before him? 

Of those whom Providence has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the number is 
extremely small ; and what can oe added by each 
single mind, even of this superior class, is very lit- 
tle : the greatest part of mankind must owe all their 
knowledge, and all must owe far the largw part of 
it, to the inf<»rmation of others. To und»stand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend their 
systems, and retain their reasonings, is a task mors 
than equal to common intellects ; and he is by no 
means to be accounted useless or idle, who bus 
stored his mind with acquired knowledge, aad can 
detail it occasionally to others who have less leisuie 
or weaker abilities. * 

Persius has justly observed, that knowledge is 
nothing to him who is not known by others to pos- 
sess it : to the scholar himself it is nothing with 
respect either to honour or advantage, for the world 
«annot reward those qualities which are concealed 
from it ; with respect to others it is nothing, because 
it affords no help to ignorance or error. 

It is with justice, therefore^ that in an aooomplislh 



«d tikitftteter, Honco unites just sentinieiits with the 
power of expreenng them ; and he that has once 
aocfUAulated learmug, is next to consider, how he 
shall fiiost widely diffuse and most agreeably 
inqiart it. 

A ready man is made by conversation. He 
that buries himself among his manuscripts * be- 
sprent,' as Pope expresses it, with ' learned dust,' 
and wears out his days and nights in perpetual re^ 
settTch and solitary meditation, is too apt to lose 
in his elocution what he adds to his wisdom ; and 
when he comes into the world, to appear overload^ 
ed with his own notions, like a man annedwith 
weapons which he cannot wield. He has no facility 
of inculcating his speculations, of adapting himself 
to the various degrees of intellect which the accidents 
of conversation will present ; but wiU talk to most 
imintelligibly, and to all unpleasantly. 

I was once present at the lectures of a profound 
plnlosopher, a man really skilled in the science 
which he professed, who having occasion to explain 
^e terms Opacum and Pellueidum, told us, after 
some hesitation, that Opacum was, as one might 
say, Opake, and that Pellueidum signified Pellueid. 
Such was the dexterity widi which this learned rea<» 
der faciUtated to his auditors the intricacies of 
scieftee; and so true is it, that a man may know 
what he cannot teach* 

Boerhaave complains, that the writers who harre 
treated of chemistry before him, are useless to tibe 
gteater part of smdents, because they presu^^se 
dieir readers to have such degrees of mil as am 
not often to be found. Into the same error are all 
<iea apt to fofi, who have familiarised any subject 
to diAmselfee in soUt^de ; they discoiurse^ as if they 
A(MighC e?^ other man had been employ^ in the 
ittquMsB ; and iiqpect thatsbort faints aado^ 
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scure allasions will produce in others the same train 
of ideas which they excite in themselves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
of study suffers from a recluse life. When he meets 
with an opinon that pleases him, he catches it up 
with eagerness ; looks only after such arguments as 
tend to his confirmation ; or spares himself the trou- 
ble of discussion, aud adopts it with very little 
proof; indulges it long without suspicion, and in 

"time unites it to the geneial body of his knowledge, 
and treasures it up among incontestable truths : but 
when he comes into the world among men who, 
arguing upon dissimilar principles, have been led to 
different conclusions, and been placed in various 
situations, view the same object on many sides ; he 
finds his darling position attacked, and himself in no 
condition to defend it : having thought always in 
one train, he is in the state of a man who having 
fenced always with the same master, is perplexed 

' and amazed by a new posture of his antagonist ; he 
is entangled in unexpected difficulties, he is ha- 
rassed by sudden. objections, he is unprovided with 
solutions or replies, his surprise impedes his natural 
powers of reasoning, his thoughts are scattered and 
confounded, and he gratifies the pride of airy petu- 
lance with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obstinacy 
truths which one mind perceives almost by intuition, 
will be rejected by another ; and how many artifices 
must be practised, to procure admission for the 
most evident propositions into understandings 
frighted by their novelty, or hardened against them 
by accidental pr^udice; it can scarcely be con« 
ceived, how frequently in these extemporaneous 
controversies, the dull will be subtile, and the acute 
absurd ; how often stupidity will elude the force of 
argumieAty by involving itsqlf in its own gloom ; 

2 
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and midtaken ingenuity will weaTe artful fallacies, 
'which reason can scarcely find means to disen- 
tangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse 
usually fails him : nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer the po^er of chang- 
ing a position into various forms, presenting it in 
di£ferent points of view, connecting it with known 
and granted truths, fortifying it with intelligible 
arguments, and illustrating it by apt similitudes; 
and he, therefore, that has collected his knowledge 
in solituda, must learn its application by mixing 
lYith mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of conversa- 
tion invite us to try every mode of argument, and 
every art of recommending our sentiments, we are 
frequently betrayed to the use of such as are not in 
themselves strictly defensible : a man heated in talk, 
and eager of victory, takes advantage of the mistakes 
or ignorance of his adversary, lays hold of conces- 
sions to which he knows he has no right, and urges 
proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, though he 
knows himself that they have no force : thus the 
severity of reason is relaxed, many topics are accu- 
mulated, but without just arrangement or distinc- 
tion ; we learn to satisfy ourselves with such ratio- 
cination as silences others ; • and seldom recal to a 
close examination, that discourse which has gratified 
our vanity with victory and applause. 

Some caution, therefore, must be used, lest copi- 
ousness and facility be made less valuable by inac- 
curacy and confusion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and subject them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the best method of enabling the 
mind to detect its own sophisms, and keep it on 
guard against the fallacies which it practises on 
•then: in conversation we naturally diffuse our 
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thoughts, and in writing we contract them ; method 
is the excellence of writing, and unconstraint tha^ 
grace of conversation. 

To read, write, and converse in doe proportions, 
is, therefore, the business of a man of letters. For 
all these there is not often equal opportiinity ; ex- 
cellence, therefore, is not often attainable, and most 
men fail in one or other of the ends proposed, and 
are full without readiness, or ready without exact- 
ness. Some deficiency must be forgiven all, because 
all are men ; and more must be allowed to pass un- 
censured in the greater part of the world, because 
none can confer upon himself abilities, and few have 
the choice of situations proper for the improvemoit 
of those which nature has bestowed : it is, however, 
reasonable, to have Perfection in our eye ; that we 
may always advance towards it, though we know it 
never can be reached. 

T. 
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Cbncnbitu pnl^ben vago—-^ HOR. 

The waDdering wish of lawless love suppress. 

FRANCIS. 



TO THB ADVENTURER. 

SIRy 

To indulge that restless impatience, whieh erwf 
man feels to relate incidents by which the pasiioos 
have been greatly aflfeoted, and commnmcate idait 
tfaad faftvd been fomUy impiMsed, I h«ve giviR fM 
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some account of my life^ which, without farther 
«pology or introduction, may, perhaps, be favour- 
ab\y received in an Adventurer. 

My mother died when I was very young ; and 
my father, who was a naval commander, and had, 
therefore, no opportunity to superintend my con- 
duct, placed me at a grammar school, and after- 
•wards removed me to the university. At school 
the number of boys was so great, that to regulate 
our morals was impossible; and. at the university 
even my learning contributed to the dissoluteness 
of my manners. As I was an only child, my father 
had always allowed me more money than I knew 
how to lay out, otherwise than in the gratification 
of my vices: I had sometimes, indeed, been re- 
strained by a general sense of right and wrong ; 
but I now opposed the remonstrances of conscience 
by the cavils of sophistry ; apd having learned of 
some celebrated philosophers, as well ancient as 
modem, to prove that nothing is good but pleasure, 
I became a rake upon principle. 

My father died in the same year with Queen 
Anne, a few months before I became of age, and 
left me a very considerable fortune in the funds. 
I immediately quitted the university and came to 
London, which I considered as the great mart of 
pleasure ; and as I could aJSbrd to deal largely, I 
wisely determined not to endanger my capital. I 
projected a scheme of life that was most agreeable 
to my temper, which was rather sedate than vola- 
tile, and regulated my expenses with the (economy 
of a philosopher. I found that my favourite appe- 
tites might oe gratified with greater convenience 
and less scandal, in proportion as my life was more 
private: instead, therefore, of incumbering my- 
self with a £amily, I took die first floor of a house 
which was let into lodgings, hired one servant, 

bb2 
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aM kept a brace'of geldings at a livery stable. I 
constantly, frequented the theatres, and found my 
principtes dontinned by almost every piece that 
was represented, particularly my resolution never 
to marry. In comedy, indeed, the action ter- 
minated in marriage ; but it was generally the mar- 
riage of a rake, who gave up his liberty with reluct- 
ance, as the only expedient to recover a fortune; 
and the husband and wife of the drama were 
wretches whose example justified this reluctance^ 
and appeared to be exhibited for no other purpose 
than to warn mankind, that whatever may be pre- 
sumed by those whom indigence has made desperate, 
to marry is to iortieit the quiet, independence^ and 
felicity of Hfe. 

In this course I had continued twenty yeas, 
without having impaired my constitution, lessened 
my fortune, or incumbered myself with an illegiti- 
mate offspring ; when a girl about eighteen, just 
arrived from the country, was hired as a chamber- 
maid by the person who kept the house in which I 
lodged : the native beauty of health and simplicity 
in this young creature had such an effect upon my 
imagination, that 1 practised every art to debauch 
her, and at length succeeded. 

I found it convenient for her to continue in the 
house, and, therefore, made no proposal of remov- 
ing her into lodgings ; but after a few months she 
found herself with child, a discovery which inter- 
rupted the indolence of my sensuality, and made 
me repent my indiscretion : however, as I would not 
incur my own censure by ingratitude or inhumanity, 
I provided her a lodging and attendants, and she 
was at length delivered of a daughter. The child I 
i^arded as a new incumbrance ; for though 1 did 
not consider myself as under parental or conjugal 
obligations, yet I could not think myself at hberty 
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iwhoUy to abandon either the mother or the infant. 
To the mother, indeed, I had still some degree of 
inclination; though I should have been heartily 
content never to have seen her again, if I could at 
once have been freed firom any farther trouble 
about her ; but as something was to be done, I was 
willing to keep her within my reach, at least till 
she could be subservient to my pleasure no longer : 
the child, however, I would have sent away ; but 
she intreated me to let her suckle it, with an im- 
portunity which I could not resist. After much 
thinking, I placed her in a little shop in the sub- 
urbs, which I furnished, at the expense of about 
twenty pounds, with chandlery ware, commodities 
of which she had some knowledge, as her father 
was a petty shopkeeper in the country : she reported 
that her husband had been killed in an engage- 
ment at sea, and that his pay, which she had been 
impowered to receive by his will, had purchased 
her stock. I now thought I had discharged every 
obligation, as I had enabled her to subsist, at least 
as well as she could hare done by her labour in 
the station in which I found her ; and as often as I 
had an inclination to see her, I sent for her to 9, 
bagnio. 

But these interviews did not produce the pleasure 
which I expected: her affection for me was too 
tender and delicate ; she often w^t in spite of all 
her efforts against it ; and could not forbear telling 
Bie stories of her little girl with the fond prolixity 
ef a mother, when I wished to regard her only f^s a 
mistress. These incidents at once touched me with 
compunction, and quenched the appetite which I 
had intended to gratify ; my visits, therefore, h^ 
came less frequent: but she never sent after me 
wb#n I was absent, nor r^roached me, otherwia9 

BBS 
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than by tears of teDderness, when she saw me 
again. 

After the first year I wholly neglected her ; and 
having heard nothing of her during the winter, I 
went to spend the summer in the country. When I 
returned, I was prompted rather by curiosity than 
desire to make some inquiry after her ; and soon 
learnt that she had died some months before of the 
small pox, that the goods had been seized for rent, 
and the child taken by the parish. At this account, 
so sudden and unexpected, 1 was sensibly touched ; 
and at first conceived a design to rescue the child 
from the hands of a parish nurse, and make some 
little provision for it when it should be grown up : 
but this was delayed from day to day, such was the 
supineness of my disposition, till the event was re- 
membered with less and less sensibility ; and at 
length I congratulated myself upon my deliverance 
from an engagement which I had always considered 
as resembling in some degree the shackles of matn- 
mony. I resolved to incur the same embarrassment 
no more, and contented myself with strolling from 
one prostitute to another, of whom I had seen many 
generations perish ; and the new faces which I onee 
sought among the masks in the pit, I found with less 
trouble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and innu- 
merable other places of public entertainment, which 
have appeared during the last twenty years of my 
life. 

A few weeks ago I celebrated my sixtieth birth- 
day with some friends at a tavern ; and as I was 
returning to my lodgings^ I saw a hackney-coach 
•top at the door of a house which I knew to be of 
ill repute, though it was private and of the first 
class. Just as I came up, a girl stepped out of it, 
who appeared, by the jmpeifect glimpse I caught 
of her as she pamd^ to M very youngi and ex- 
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tremely beautiful. As I was warm with wioe, I fol- 
lowed her in without hesitation, and was delighted 
to find her equally charming upon a nearer view. 
I detained the coach, and proposed that we should go 
to Haddock's : she hesitated with some appearance of 
unwillingness and confusi(Hi, but at length consented: 
she soon became more free, and I was not less 
pleased with her conversation than her person : I ob- 
served that she had a softness and modesty in her man- 
ner, which is quickly worn off by habitual prostitution. 
We had drank a bottle of French wine, and 
were preparing to go to bed, when, to my unspeak- 
able confusion and astdnishment, I discoviered a 
mark by which I knew her to be my child : for I 
remembered, that the poor girl, whom I so cruelly 
seduced and neglected, had once told me with tears 
in her eyes, that she had imprinted the two letters 
of my name under her little Nancy's left breast, 
which, perhaps, would be the only memorial she 
would ever have of a father. I was instantly struck 
with a sense of guilt with which I had not been fa- 
miliar, and therefore felt all its force. The poor 
wretch whom I was about to hire for the gratifica- 
tion of a brutal a^ppetite, perceived my disorder 
with surprise and concern : she inquired with an 
officious solicitude, what sudden illne^ had seized 
me; she took my hand, pressed it, and looked 
eagerly in my face, still inquisitive what could be 
done to relieve me. I remained some time lorpid : 
but was soon roused by the reflection, that I was: 
receiving the caresses of my child, whom I had 
abandoned to the lowest infamy, to be the slave of 
draakenness and lust, and whom I had led to the 
brink of incest. I suddenly started up ; first held 
her at a distance ; then catching her in my arma^ 
ttrove to speak, but burst into tears. I saw that 
she was confounded and terrified; and as soon as 
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I could recover my speech, I put an &ad to her 

doubts by revealiog the secret 

It is impossible to express the efiect it had upon 
ber: she stood motionless a few minutes; then 
clasped her hands together, and looked up in an 
agony, which not to have seen is not to conceive. 
The tears at length started from her eyes ; she recol- 
lected herself, called me father, threw herself upon 
her knees, embracing mine, and plunging a new 
dagger in my heart, by asking my blessing. 

We sat up together the remainder of the night, 
which I spent in listening to a story that I may per- 
haps hereafter communicate ; and the next day I 
took lodgings for her about six miles from town. 
I visit her every day with emotions/ to which my 
heart has till now been a stranger, and which are 
every day more frequent and more strong. I pro- 
posed to retire with her into some remote part of 
the .country, and to atone for the past by the future : 
but, alas I of the future a few years only can ra* 
main ; and of the past not a moment can retuni. 
What atonement can I make to those, upon whoie 
daughters I have contributed to perpetuate that ca- 
lamity, from which by miracle I have rescued my 
own ! How can I bear the reflection, that though 
lor my own child I had hitherto expressed less kind- 
ness than brutes for their young; yet, perhaps 
every other whom I either hired or seduced to pros- 
titution, had been gazed at in the ardour of parental 
affection, till tears have started to the eye ; had heea 
catched to the bosom with transport, in the prattling 
simplicity of infancy ; had been watched in sickness 
with anxiety that suspended sleep ; had been fed by 
the toil of industrious poverty, and reared to maturi^ 
with hope and fear. What a monster is he, by whom 
these fears are verified, and this hope deceived 1 And 
yat, 80 dreadful is the force of habitual guilt, I flem^ 
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times regret the restraint which is come upon me; I 
wish to sink again into the slumber from which I 
have been roused, and to repeat the crimes which I 
abhor. My heart is this moment bursting for utter- 
ance : but I want words. Farewell. 

AGAMUS. 
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IracunSior estpauld; minils aptus aculis 

Naribus horum hominum ; rideri possit, eo qltwd 

RusticiUs tonso toga defluit, ^ male laxus 

In pede calceus htertl : — at ingenium ingtns 

Inculto latet hoc sub corpore HOB. 

Your friend is passionate ; perhaps unfit 

For the brisk petulance of modern wit : 

His hair ill cut, his robe that awkward flows, 

Or his large shoes, to raillery expose 

Tlie man. 

But underneath this rough uncouth disguise, 

A genius of extensive knowledge lies. FRANCIS* 

There are many accomplishments, which though 
they are comparatively trivial, and may be ac- 
quired by small abilities, are yet of great import- 
ance in our common intercourse with men. Of 
this kind is that general courtesy, which is called 
Good Breeding ; « name, by which, as an artificial 
excellence, it is at once characterised and recom- 
mended. 

Good Breeding, as it is generally employed in the 
gratification of vanity, a passion almost universally 
predominant, is more highly prized by the majority 
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than toy other ; and he who wants it, though he 
may be preserved from contempt by incontestable 
superiority either of virtue or of parts, will yet be 
regarded with malevolence, and avoided as an 
enemy with whom it is dangerous to combat. 

In some instances, indeed, the enmity of others 
cannot be avoided without the participation of guilt; 
but then it is the enmity of those with whom neither 
virtue nor wisdom can desire to associate : and good 
breeding may generally be practised upon more easy 
and more honourable terms, than acquiescence in 
the detraction of malice or the adulation of servility, 
the obscenity of a letcher or the blasphemy of an 
infidel. Disagreeable truths may be suppressed ; and 
when they can be suppressed without guilt, they 
cannot innocently be uttered ; the boast of vanity 
may be suffered without severe reprehension, and 
the prattle of absurdity may be heard without ex- 
pressions of contempt. 

It happens, indeed, somewhat unfortunately, that 
the practice of good breeding, however necessary, 
is obstructed by the possession of more valuable ta- 
lents ; and that great integrity, delicacy, sensibility, 
and spirit, exalted genius, and extensive leaming, 
frequently render men ill-bred. 

Petrarch relates, that his admirable friend and con- 
temporary, Dante Aligheri, one of the most exalted 
and original geniuses that ever appeared, being ba- 
nished his country, and having retired to the court of 
a prince which was then the sanctuary of the unfortu- 
nate, was held at first in great esteem ; but became 
daily less acceptable to his patron, by the seventy of 
his manners and the freedom of his speech. There 
were at the same court, many players and buffi)ons, 
gamesters and debauchees, one of whom, distinguished 
by his impudence, ribaldry, and obscenity, was greatly 
caressed oy the rest \ which the prince suspecting 
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Dante not to be pleased with, ordered the man to b^ 
brought before him, and having highly extolled him, 
tamed to Dante, and said, ^ I wonder that this 
person, who is by some deemed a fool, and by others 
a madman, should yet be so generally pleasing, and 
so generally beloved ; when you, who are celebrated 
for wisdom, are yet heard without pleasure, and 
commended without friendship.' * You would cease 
to i/vonder,' replied Dante, ' if you considered, that 
a conformity of character is the source of friend- 
ship.' This sarcasm, which had all the force of 
truth, and all the keenness of wit, was intolerable ; 
and Dante was immediately dismissed and banished. 
But by this answer, though the indignation which 
produced it was founded on virtue, Dante probably 
gratified his own vanity, as much as he mortified 
&at of others ; it was the petulant reproach of re- 
sraitment and pride, which is always retorted with 
rage ; and not the still voice of Reason, which is 
heard with complacency and reverence : if Dante 
intended reformation, his answer was not wise ; if 
he did not intend reformation, his answer was not 
good. 

Great delicacy,^ sensibility, and penetration, do 
not less obstruct the practice of good breeding than 
integrity. Persons thus qualified, not only discover 
proportionabiy more faults and failings in the char 
racters which they examine, but are more^ disgusted 
with the faults and failings which they discover: ihb 
common topics of conversation are too trivial to 
engage their attention ; the various turns of fortune 
thst have la!tely happened at a game at Whist, th* 
history of a ball at Tunbridge or Bath, a descri]^ 
tion of Lady Fanny's jewels and Lady Kitty's rm^ 
pours, th» jotinfals of a hofse-rac« or a oock^mat^ 
and didquisitiokis on the game^aiet, or the tcarctty of 
ftBinigHj aw MbJ0iBt9ttpow whi<ok iAi»of MmI^ 

3 
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taste do not always choose to declaim, and on wluch 
they cannot patiently hear the declamation of others. 
Bat they should remember, that their impatience is 
the impotence of reason and the prevalence of vanity ; 
that if they sit silent and reserved, wrapped up in the 
contemplation of their own dignity, they will, in their 
turn, be despised and hated by those whom they hate 
and despise ; and with better reason, for perverted 
power ought to be more odious than debility. To 
hear with patience, and to answer with civility, seems 
to comprehend all the good-breeding of conversa- 
tion ; and in proportion as this is easy, silence and 
inattention are without excuse^ 

He, who does not practise good-breeding, will not 
find himself considered as the object of good-breeding 
by others. There is, however, a species of rusticity, 
which it is not less absurd than injurious to treat 
with contempt: this species of ill-breeding is become 
almost proverbially the characteristic of a scholar; nor 
should it be expected, that he who is deeply attentive 
to an abstruse science, or who employs any of the three 
great faculties of the soul, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, or the judgment, in the close pursuit of their 
several objects^ should have studied punctilios of form 
and ceremony, and be equally able to shine at a' rout 
and in the schools. That the bow of a chronologer, 
and the compliment of an astronomer, should be im- 
proper or uncouth, cannot be thought strange to those, 
who duly consider the narrowness of our faculties, 
and theimpossibility of attaining universal excellence. 

Equally excusable, for the same reasons, are that 
absence of mind, and that forgetfiilness of place 
'and person, to which scholars are so frequently sub- 
ject When Louis XIV. was one day lamentiDg 
the death of an old comedian, whom he highly ex- 
tolled, * Yes,' replied Boileau, in the presence of 
Madua Maintenon^ * he performed tolerably well 



ia the despicable pieces of Scarron, which tre now 
deservedly forgotten even in tHe provinces.* 
• As every condition of life, and every turn of mind, 
has some peculiar temptation and propensity to evil, 
let not the man of uprightness and honesty be morose 
and surly in his practice of virtue ; let not him, whose 
delicacy and penetration discern with disgust those 
imperfections in others from which he himself is not 
free, indulge perpetual peevishness and discontent; 
nor let learning and knowledge be pleaded as an 
excuse for not condKescending to the common offices 
and duties of civil life : for as no maa should be well* 
bred, at the expence of his Virtue ; no man should 
practice virtue, so as to deter others from Imitation^ 
Z. 
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'Semftergue relinqui 



Sola sibu semper longam incomitata videtur 

Ira viam VIRO. 



-She aeems alone. 



To wander in her sleep, thro* ways unknown. 
Guileless and dark DRYDEN . 

Newtow, whose power of investigating nature few 
will deny to have been superior to their own, con- 
fesses, that he cannot account for gravity, the first 
principle of his system, as a property communicable 
to matter ; or conceive the phsenomena supposed to 
be the effects of such a principle, to be otherwise 
produced, than by the immediate and perpetual in- 
flueaee of the Ahnighty : and, perhaps, those who 
most attentively consider thephaenomena of the moral 
and natural world, will be most inclined to admit 
the agency of invisible beings. 

VOt. XXIV. c c 



Ib dna^fi^ tiietniiid appears to be wholly paaarre; 
for dreama are so far from ooiiig the^ect of a toIuii* 
tary efibrt, that we aeitber kaow of what we ehall 
dr^un, nor whether we shall dream at alL 

The human mind does not, indeed, appear toJbavei 
any power equal to such an efiect ; for the ideas con- 
ceived in dreams, without the intervention of soosible 
objects, ai« modi nnore perfect and strong thua can be 
BonnedAt other times by the utmost effort of the most 
Umely imagiaati(m: and itcan scarce be supposed, that 
€t» mind is more vigorous when we sle^, than when 
we are awake ; e^ecially if it be true, as I have be- 
fore remsjrked, that ^ in sleep the power of memory is 
wholly suspended, and the understanding is employed 
only about such objects as present themselves, without 
comparing the past with ihe present;' except we judge 
of the soul by a mazim which some deep philosophers 
have held concerning horses, that when the tail is cat 
off, the rest of the members become more strong. 

In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceived which 
material objects do not excite ; and which the force 
of imagination, exerted by a voluntary efiR^rt, cannot 
form ; but the ntind of the lunatic, besides being 
impressed with the images of thin^ that do not fall 
under the cognizance of his senses, is prevented firom ■ 
receiving corresponding images from those that do. 
Wh^ the visionary monarch looks RHmd i^Km his 
clothes which he has decorated with the spoils of his 
bed, his mind does not conceive the ideas of rags and 
straw, but oi velvet, embroidoy, and gold : and 
when he ga^es at the bounds of his cell, the imi^ , 
nn{)res6ed upon his mind is not that of a naked wall 
which encloses an area of ten feet sqnare; b«t of 
wainscot, and painting, and tapestry, the bounds of a 
spacious apartment adorned with magnificent fttnur 
ture^ and crowded widi splendid dependents. \ 
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. Of the lunatic it is abo universally true, that his 
understanding is perverted to evils, which a ln«repe^' 
Vn^Bion of th^ understanding does not necessarily 
imply; he either sits torpid in despair, or is busied in 
the contrivance or the execution of mischief. But 
if lunacy is ultimately produced by mere material 
causes, it is difficult to shew, why misery or malevo* 
lence should always be complicated with absufdity ; 
why madness should not sometimes produce instances 
of frantic and extravagant kindness, of a benevolent 
purpose formed upon erroneous principles and pur« 
sued by ridiculous means, and of an honest and 
harmless cheerfulness arising from the fancied feli- 
city of others. 

A lunatic is, indeed, sometimes merry, but this 
merry lunatic is never kind ; his sport is always mis* 
chief; and mischief is rather aggravated than atoned 
by wantonness ; his disposition is always evil in pro- 
portion to the height of his phrenzy; and upon this 
occasion it may be remarked, that if every approach 
to madness is a deviation to ill, every deviation to iU 
may be considered as an approach to madness. 

Among other unaccountable phaDnomena in lunacy, 
is the invincible absurdity of opmion with respect to 
some single object, while the mind operates with its 
full vigour upon every other : it sometimes happens, 
that when this object is presented to the mind, rea- 
son is thrown quite out of her seat, and the perver- 
sion of the understanding for a time becomes general ; 
but sometimes it still continues to be perverted but 
in part, and the absurdity itself is defended with all 
the force of regular argumentation. 

A most extraordinary mstance of this kind may 
now be communicated to the public, without injury 
to a good man, or a good cause which he success- 
Cully maintained. 
Mr. Simon Bit>wne, a dissenting teacher of ex^ 

cc2 
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emplary life and eminent intellectual abiliti«s, after 
having been some time seized with melancholy, de- 
sisted from the duties of his function, and could not 
be persuaded to join in any act of worship either pub* 
lie or private. His friends often urged him to account 
for this change in his conduct, at which they ex- 
pressed the utmost grief and astonishment; and after 
much importunity he told them, ' that he had fallen 
under the sensible displeasure of God, who had 
caused his rational soul gradually to perish ; and left 
him only an animal life in common with brutes ; that 
it was, therefore, prophane for him to pray, and in- 
congruous to be present at the prayers of others.* 

In this opinion, however absurd, he was inflexible, 
at a time whjsn all the powers of his mind subsisted 
in their full vigour, when his conceptions were cleais^ 
and his reasoning strong. 

Being once importuned to say grace at the table 
of a friend, he excused himself many times ; but the 
request being still repeated, and the company kept 
sta^iding, he discovered evident tokens of ^istre3s> 
and after some irresolute gestures and hesitation, 
expressed with great fervour this ejaculation : ^ Most 
merciful and Almighty God, let thy spirit, which 
moved upon the face of the waters when there was 
no light, descend upon me ; that from this darkness 
there may rise up a man to praise thee l^ 

But the most astonishing proof both of his intellec* 
tual excellence and defect, is, * A defence of the Reli- 
gion of Nature and the GhristianRevelation, in answer 
to Tindal's Christianity as old as the Creation/ and 
his dedication of it to the late queen. The book is 
.universally allowed to be the best which that contro- 
versy produced, and the dedication is as follows : 
*• Madam, 

* Of all the extraordinary things thkt have been 
.tendered to your royal handk since your first happy 
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•rnval in Britain, it may be boldly said, what novr 
besptaks your majesty^s acceptance is the chief. 

* Not io itself indeed ; it is a trifle unworthy your 
exalted rank, and what will hardly prore an enter* 
taining amusement to one of your majesty^d deep 
penetration, exact judgment, and fine taste. 

* But on account of the author, who ie the fifst 
being of the kind, and yet without a name. 

* He was once a man ; and of some little name; 
but of no worthy as his pret^ent unparalleled case makeft 
but too manifest ; for by the immediate hand of an 
arenging Qod, his very thinking substance has for 
more than seven years been continually wasting 
away, till it is wholly p€fri8hed out of him, if it be 
not utterly come to nothing. None, no not the 
least remembrance of its very ruins, remains, not the 
shadow of an idea is left, nor any sense that, so 
much as one single one, perfect or imperfect, whole 
or diminished, ever did appear to a mind within 
him, or was perceived by it 

* Such a present from such a thing, however 
worthless in itself, may not be wholly unacceptablei. 
to your majesty, the author being such as history can- 
not parallel : and if the fact, which is real and.no 
fiction, nor wrong deceit, obtains credit, it must be 
recorded as the most memorable and indeed aston^ 
ishing event in the reign of George the second, that 
a tract composed by such a thing was presented to* 
(he iUustrious Caroline ; his royal consort needs not 
be added ; fame, if i am not misinformed, will tfiA 
that with pleasure to all succeeding times. 

* He has been informed, that your majesty's piety 
iftj^a genuine and eminent, as your excellent qualities 
ai« great and eonspicuoa<'$. This can, indeed, b|| 
truly known to the great searcher of hearts only ; 
He alone, who can look into them, can discern if tfaley 
tfn mam^ ttd tfti omia tntetitten eottespoads with 
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the appearance; and your majesty cannot take k 
anruss, if such an author hints, that His secret ap- 
{probation is of infinitely greater value than the (x>in- 
mendation of men, who may be easily mistaken and 
are too apt to flatter their superiors. 

' But if he had been told the truth, such a case as 
his will certainly strike your majesty with astonish- 
ment, and may raise that commiseration in your royal 
breast which he has in vain endeavoured to excite 
in those of his friends ; who by the most unreaspn- 
able and ill-founded conceit in the world, have 
imagined, that a thinking being could for seven years 
together live a stranger to its own powers, exercises, 
operations and state, and to what the great God has 
been doing in it and to it. 

* If your majesty, in your niost retired address to 
the King of Kings, should think of so singular a 
case, you may, perhaps, make it your devout re- 
quest, that the reign of your beloved sovereign and 
consort may be renowned to all posterity by the 
recovery of a soul now in the utmost ruin, the re- 
storation of one utterly lost at present amongst men. 

* And should this case affect your royal breast, you 
will recommend it to the piety and prayers of all the 
truly devout, who have the honour to be known to 
your majesty : many such doubtless there are : though 
courts are not usually the places where the devout 

. resort, or where devotion reigns. And it is not im- 
probable, that multitudes of the pious throughout 
the land may take a case to heart, that under your 
majesty's patronage comes thus recommended. 

* Could such a favour as this restoration be obtain- 
ed from Heaven by the prayers of your majesty, with 
what a transport of gratitude would the recovered 
being throw himself at your majesty's feet, and ador- 
ing the Divine Power and Grace, profess himself, 

* Mlulami Your majesty's inost obliged 

. ^ * and dutiful servant.' 
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This dedication, which is no where feeble or ab- 
surd, but in the places where the object of his phreozy 
was immediately before him, his friends found means 
to suf^ess; wisely considering, that a book, to 
which it should be prefixed, would certainly be con* 
demned without examination ; for few would have 
required stronger evidence of its inutility, than that 
the author, by his dedication, appeared to be mad. 
The copy, however, was preserved, and has been 
transcribed into the blank leaves before one of the 
books which is now in the library of a friend to 
this undertaking, who is not less distinguished by 
his merit than his rank, and who recommended it 
as a literary curiosity, which was in danger of being 
lost for want of a repository in which it might be 
preserved. 
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Prtfcipua tmmen. $ju$ in commtmend^ n^utritiymt virtuSf ut 
quidam in hat eum farU omnibuB ejutdem af^U uuiorilus 
prtp/trant, QUINTILIAN. 

Hit great cscellenee wis in moring compastioa, with 
respect to which many give him the first place of all the 
writers qf that kind. 

TO THB ADVENTURER. 

It is usual for scholars to lament, with iDdiscrimi- 
nating regret, the devastations committed on an- 
cient libraries, by accident and time, by supersti- 
tion, ignorance, and gothicism ; but the loss is very 
far from being in aU cases equally irreparable, as 
the waDt of some kinds of books may be much more 
easily supplied than that of others. By the inter- 
ruption that sometimes happens in the succession of 
philosophical opinions, the mind is emancipated from 
traditionary systems, recovers its native elasticity 
which had been b'^iinmbed by custom, begins to exa- 
mine with freedom and fresh vigour, and to follow 
truth instead of authority. The loss of writings, 
there ore, in which reasoning is concerned, is not, 
perhaps, so great an evil to mankind, as of those 
which describe characters and facts. 

To be deprived of the last books of Livy, of the 
satires of Ajchilochus, and the comedies of Me- 
nander, is a greater misfortune to the republic of 
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literature, than if the logic and the physics of Aris- 
totle had never descended to posterity. 

Two of your predecessors, Mr. Adventurer, of 
great judgment and genius, very justly thought that 
they should adorn their lucubrations by publishing, 
one of them a fragment of Sappho, and the other 
an old Grecian hymn to the Goddess Health : and, 
indeed, I conceive it to be a very important use of 
your paper, to bring into common light those beau- 
tiful remains of ancient art, which by their preseiit 
situation are deprived of that universal admiration 
they so justly deserve, and are only the secret en- 
joyment of a few carious readers, in imitation, 
therefore, of the -examples* I have just mentioned, 
J shall send you, for the instruction and entertain? 
jment of your readers, a fragment of Simonides and 
of Menander. 

Simonides was celebrated by the ancients for the 
sweetness, correctness, and purity of his style, and 
his irresistible skill in moving the passions. It is 
a sufficient panegyric that Plato often mentions him 
with approbation. Dionysius places him among 
those polished writers, who excel, in a smooth vo- 
lubility, and flow on, like plenteous and perennial 
rivers, in a course of even and uninterrupted har- 
mony. 

It is to this excellent critic that we are indebted 
for the preservation of the following passage, the 
tenderness and elegance of which scarcely 

S>inted out to those who have taste and^,ji^^ibdlicy«7 
anae, being by her merciless father/6ncl<^^ in t^ 
chest and thrown into the sea wity q^ child^ ti^ 
poet proceeds thus far to relate her distress ,(' ^'\ 

*'Orc Xa^y»x< h IcLilaXia, avf/xoj 
B3i/x»i Trvtwv, X(y}|9«t0-a li \i[Jin 
Aitfxttrt t^uvty* our' ahavretiT 
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X»^X*9y*/*^* *»i >i/xTtXafxiri<, 
Kvavffw ri ^yofw. 0't/ ^*y avaX**/ 

Ifopttfyroi Ki0futr»{ ovx dksytiS 
Oui* AMfAOV ^^oyywy, «<>{ Sv^m 
KcifAcyof «y x^syi^iy irgotrwTrov x«XaVj 
£< ^( roi ^civoy ro yc ^f<yoy frVy 
Kat xty ejbUtfy *^n,uaT«;y Keirrvy 

Evierw Ic Vfrrtf, mUrvt ofAir^oy N«x«y. 

When the ra^n^ win^ began to roar, and the 
waves to beat so violently on the chest as to 
threaten to overset it, she threw her arm (badly 
around Peraens, and -said, the tears, trickling down 
her cheeks, * O my son, what sorrows do I un« 
dergo ! Bat thou art wrapt in a deep slumber ; thou 
sleepest souiidly like a sucking child, in this joyless 
habitation, in this dark and dreadful night, lighted 
only by the glimmerings of the moon I Covered 
with thy purple mantle, thou regardest not the 
waves that dash around thee, nor the whistling of 
the winds. O thou beauteous babe ! If thou wert 
sensible of this calamity, thou wouldest bend thy 
tender ears "to my complaints. Sleep on, I beseech 
thee, O my child ! Sleep with him, O ye billows ! 
and sleep likewise my distress I' 

Those who would form a full idea of the deli- 
cacy of the Greek, should attentively consider the 
following happy imitation of it, which I have reason 
to believe, is not so extensively known or so warmly 
admired as it deserves; and which, indeed, far 
excels the original. 

The poet, having pathetically painted a great 
princess taking leave of an affectionate husband on 
his death-bed, and wideavouring afterwards to com- 
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fort her bcoQsolable family, adds tbe following par- 
ticular. 

His etmaiibus oecupaia^ otelkt 
GuiiU lucidulit adkue madeniet 
Convertitf puerum wpore vincium 
Stud nuirixjtheido nnHfooehat : 
* Dorttds* tnquttti * O miseiie, nee U 
VuUut egmnimeSf gUentiumque 
Per hmga atria amtmootnt^ nee uUo 
Fratrum tangeris, aui meo doiare ; 
Nee seHtis patre drilittUus illo, 
Stui gestans genibutve hracfamtey 
Auifomutus iepidam tuam loqueiam. 
Tecum miUe modit ntepHeiai. . 
Tu doitnist voliiantfue gut solebani 
liisuSf in roseit luis lakellis. 
VomUf parvuie J nee malt ihlorei 
Stui moir^m eruciani turn quieiis 
Rampant Momnia^^^SnandOf ^ando^ iakt 
Redibuni acuiia anett scporet P 

The cohtrast betwixt the insensibility of the in- 
fant and the agony of the mother ; her observing 
that the child is unmoved with what was most 
likely to affect him, the sorrows of his hitle 
brothers, the many mournful countenances, and 
the dismal silence that reigned throughout the 
court ; the circumstances of the father playing with 
the c^d on his knees or in his arms, and teaching 
him to speak ; are such delidite master-strokes of 
nature and parental tenderness, as shew the author 
is intimately acquainted with the human heart, and 
with those little touches of passion that are best 
calculated to move it. The affectionate wish of 
' dormi, parvuie,' is plainly imitated from the frag- 
ment of Simonides; but the sudden exclamation, 
that follows, — *' when, O when, shall I sleep like 
this infant !' is entirely the property of the author, 
and worthy of, though not excelled by, any of the 
ancients. It is makmg the most artful and the 
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most striking use of the slumber of the child, to 
aggravate and heighten by comparison, the rest- 
lessness of the mother^s sorrow ; it is the finest and 
strongest way of sayiiig, ' my grief will never cease/ 
that has ever been used> I think it not exaggera- 
tion to affirm, that in this little poem are united 
the pathetic of Euripides and the elegance of Ca- 
tullus. It affords a judicious example of the man- 
ner in which the ancients ought to be imitated; 
not by using their expressions and epithets, which 
is the common method, but by catching a portioa 
of their spirit, and adapting their images and ways 
of thinking to new subjects. The generality of those 
who have proposed Catullus for their pattern, even 
the best of the modern Latin poets of Italy seem 
to think they have accomplished their design, by 
introducing many florid diminutives, such as ^ te- 
nellula, and columbula :^ but there is a purity and 
severity of style, a temperate and austere manner 
in Catullus, which nearly resembles that of his con- 
temporary Lucretius, and is happily copied by the 
author of the poem which has produced these re- 
flections. Whenever, therefore, we sit down to 
compose, we ehould ask ourselves in the words of 
Longinus a little altered, * How would Homer or 
Plato, Demosthenes or Thucydides, have expressed 
themselves on this occasion ; allowing for the alter- 
ation of our customs, and the different idioms of 
our respective languages V This would be follow- 
ing the ancients, without tamely treading in their 
footsteps ; this would be making the same glorious 
use of them that Racine has done of Euripides in 
his Phasdra and Iphigenia, and that Milton has done 
of the Prometheus of Eschylus in drawing the 
character of Satan. 

If you should happen not to lay aside this paper 
among the refuse of your correspondence, as the 
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ofi&priBg of pedantry, and a blind fondness for and- 
quity ; or rather, if your readers can endure the 
sight of so much Greek, though ever 'so Attic; I 
may, perhaps, trouble you again with a few reilec-' 
tions on the character of Menander. 
Z. I an), 

Mr. Adventurer, 
Your's, 
PALiEOPHILUS, 
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Coneretam extmii lalenif purumque reUquit 
^therium sensumf atque aurdi smpUcis ignem, 

VIRGIL. 
■ By length of time, 
Tlie scarf is worn away of each committed crime; 
No speck is left of their habitual stains. 
But the pure aether of the soul remains. DRYDEN* 

TO THE ADVENTURER. 

SIRy 

Nothing sooner quells the ridiculous triumph of 
human vanity, than reading those passages of the 
greatest writers, in which they seem deprived of that 
noble spirit that inspires them in other parts ; and 
where, instead of invention and grandeur we meet 
with nothing but flatness and insipidity. 

The pain I have felt in observing a lofty genius 
thus sink beneath itself^ has often made me wish, 
that these unworthy stains could be blotted from 
their works, and leave them perfect and immaculate. 

I went to bed a few nights ago, full of these 
thoughts, and closed the evening, as I frequently do, 
with reading a few lines in Virgil. I accidentally 

VOL. xxiv. D D 
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opened t|iat part of the sixtk book, whare Anohises 
iBOOunts to Kis aoa the Tarious methods of purgatioii 
which the eoul undergoes in the next w€>Fld, to 
eleiuise it from the filth it has coQtracted bjr ite eoa^ 
nexion with the b6dy, and to deliyer the pure eth&p 
rial essence fi^om the vicious tincture of mortality. 
This was so much like my evening's speculation, 
that it insensibly mixed and incorporated with it, 
and as soon as I fell asleep, formed itself into the 
following dream^ 

I found myaell* in an instant in the midst of a tern- 
pie, which was built with all th^t n^agpifipent sipipU- 
city that distinguishes the productions of the ancients. 
At the east end was raised m altar, on each side of 
which stood a priest, who seemed preparing to sacri- 
fice. On the altar was kindled a fire, from which 
arose the brightest flame I had ever beheld. The 
light which it dispensed, though remarkably strong 
and clear, was not quivering and dazzling, but steady 
and uniform, and diffused a purple radiance through 
the whole edifice, not unlike the first appearance of 
the morning. 

While I stood fixed in admiration, my attention 
was awakened by the blast of a trumpet that shook 
the whole temple; but it carried a certain sweetness 
in its sound, which mellowed and tempered the natural 
shrillness of that instrument. After it had sounded 
Arice, the being who blew it, habited according to 
the description of Fame by the ancients, issued a pro- 
clamation to the following purpose : ' By command of 
Apollo and the Muses, all wno have ever made any 
pretensions to fame by their writings, are enjoined to 
sacrifice upon the altar in this temple, those parts of 
their works, which have hitherto been preserved to 
their infamy, that their names may descend spotless 
and unsullied to po^sterity. For this purpose Aristotle 
and Longinus are appointed chief priests^ who axe 



Uf see' that no imptqter oblatibns are made, imd no 
proper ones concealed ; and for th^ HMve easy per<*> 
formance of this office, they are allowed to choose as 
their assistants, whomsoerer they shall think worthy 
of the function.' • 

As soon as this proclamation was made, I turned 
ttif eyes with inexpressible delight towards the two 
priests ; but Was soon rdbbed of the pleasure of look'- 
ing at them by a croWd of people runnitig tip to offer 
iheit service. These I found to be a group of 
French critics ; but their offers were rejected by Doth 
jpjrie^ts with the utmost ihdignatiod, and their whole 
-works were thrown on th^ altar, and reduced to ashes 
in AA instant. The tttro priesis then looked rounds 
and dhose, with a few others, Horace and QuindliaH 
from amoilg the Romans, and Addisoii from the 
!Bnglish, as theii' prindp&l assistants. 

The first who came forward With his oflfefing, by 
^e loftiness df his detneanar, was soon discoreted 
to be Hotheh tie approatb^ the altar with great 
xnaj^ty, and delivered to Lotiginus those parts of 
his Ody^^y Which have been ceiisured as impro- 
bable ncubris, and the ridiculous narratives of old 
age. LongiiiUs was preparing for the sacrifice, but 
tbserving that Aristotle did not seem willing t6 
isissist him in the ofiice, he returned them to the 
venerable .old 'bard with gi'eat deference, saying, 
that ^ th^y w^re, indeed, the tales of old age, but it 
was the old age of Homer.' 

Virgil appeared next, aod approached the alta^ 
with a mbdest dignity in his gait and countenance 
pecmliar to himself^ and td'the surprise of all, com- 
mitted his whole ^tieid to the flames. But it waft 
immediately fe^cued by tWo Romans, whom I found 
Vi be Tucca and Vantis, Who ran with precipitation 
h) the altar, delivered the poetn from destruction, 
^d ca^ed' off the author between them, repeating 
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that gloriotis boast of about forty lines at the hm^ 
ginning of the titifd Georgic : 

Tentanda via tst ; qua me quoque posstm 
IhiUre humo, vtetorqae tririm vo&tart per ora, 
Primut ego inpatriam mecum, ^c. 

After him most of the Greek and Roman authors 
proceeded to the altar, and surrendered with great 
modesty and humility the most faulty part of their 
works. One circumstance was observable, that the 
sacrifice always increased in proportion as the author 
had ventured to deviate from a judicious imitation of 
Homer. The latter Roman authors, who seemed 
almost to have lost sight of him, made so large ofier- 
ings, that some of their works, which were before very- 
voluminous, shrunk into the compass of a priniN. 

It gave me the highest satisfaction to see Philoso- 
phy thus cleared from erroneous principles. History 
purged of falsehood. Poetry of fustian, and nothing 
left in each but Genius, Sense, and Truth. 

I marked with particular attention the several offer- 
ings of the most eminent English writers. Chancer 
gave up h^ obscenity, and then delivered his works 
to Dryden, to clear them from the rubbish that en* 
cumbered them. Dryden executed his task with 
great address, ' and,' as Addison says of Virgil ii^ 
his Georgics, < tossed about his dung with an air of 
gracefulness :' he not only repaired the injuries of 
time, but threw in a thousand new graces. He then 
■advanced towards the altar himself, and .delivered 
up a large packet, which contained many plays, and 
some poems. The packet had a label affixed to it, 
which bore this inscription, * To Poverty.' 

Shakspeare carried to the altar a long string of 
puns, marked, ' The Taste of the Age,' a small (mut- 
cel of bombast, and a pretty large bundle of incorreot- 
Notwithstanding the ingenuous air with which 



lie itkB&(6 tibi§ dffedag, some offieiatas At thfdtar ac- 
cused him pf coifGealitlg certain pieces, and mention- 
ed the London Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwell, the 
Yorkshire I'ragedy, &c. The poet replied, ' that as 
those pieces were unworthy to be preserved, he 
sbould see them eondumed to ashes with great plea- 
sure: but that he was wholly innocent of their ori- 
ginal. The two chief priests interposed in this dis- 
pute, and dismissed the poet with many compliments ; 
lion^nos observing that the pieces in question could 
not possibly be his, fot that the failings of Shakspeare 
were like those of Homer, ' whose genius whenever 
it stibsid^^ might be compared to the ebbing ef the 
obean, which Idft a miA upon its chores, to shew to 
what a h^ght it was sonletimes earried.' Aristotle 
eoBCurred in this opinioii^ and added, ^ that although 
Shd^speare was ^uite ignorailt of that exact oeeonomy 
of the stage, which is so remarkable in the Greek 
writei^ yet (be merd btr^gth of his genius had in 
ihany points carried him infinitely beyond them.' 

Milton gave up a few erirors in his Paradise Losti 
and the sacrifice was attetided with great decency by 
Addison. Otwiy and Rowe tlu-ew their comedies 
upo^ th^ altar, and Beaumont and. Fletcher the two 
last acts of many of their pieces. They were foUow- 
jsdby Tom Durfeyi JBtherege, Wyeherly, and several 
other dramatic writers, who m&de such large con- 
tributions, that they set the altar id a blaze. 
. Among these I was surprised to see an author 
'#ith much politeness in his behaviour, and spirit ia 
his countenance, tottering under an unwieldy burden. 
As he appFoac^d I discovered him to be Sir John 
Vanbragh^^ahd could not but smile, when* on his 
.icommitting hid heavy load to the flames, it proved 
to be * His skill in ^chitecture.' 
r Pope advanced iowaxda Addisoil, and c^livere^ 
'^ith gceat hdoaiUty .those Unesi virittea evpresaly 
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against him, so remarkable for their ezoelieBce «od 
their cruelty, repeating this couplet : 

* Curst be the verse, how well soe'er it flow. 
That tends to'ikiake one worthy maa my foe.* 

The ingenuous critic insisted on his taking them 
again: 'for/ said he/ * my associates at the altar, 
particularly Horace, would never permit a line of 
so excellent a satirist to be consumed. The many 
compliments paid me in other parts of your works, 
amply compensate for this slight indignity. And be 
assured, that no little pique or misunderstanding shall 
ever make me a foe to genius*' Pope bowed in 
some confusion, and promised to substitute a ficti- 
tious name at least, which was all that was left in 
his power. He then retired, after haiving made a 
sacnfice of a little packet of Antitheses, and some 
parts of his Translation of Homer. 

During the course of these oblations, I was charm* 
ed with the candour, decency, and judgment, with 
which all the priests discharged their different func- 
tions. They behaved with such dignity, that it 
reminded me of those ages when the offices of king 
and priest centered in the same person* Whenever 
any of the assistants were at a loss in any particular 
circumstances, they applied to Aristotle, who settled 
the whole business in an instant. 

But the reflections which this pleasing scene pro- 
duced, were soon interrupted by a tumultuous noise 
at the gate of the temple : when suddenly a rude il* 
literate multitude rushed in, led by Tinded, Morgan, 
Chubb and Bolingbroke. The chiefs, whose conn* 
tenances were impressed with rage which art could 
not conceal, forced their way to the altar, and amidst 
the joyful acclamations of their followers threw a 
large volume into the fire. But the triumph was 
shon^ and joy and aeelamatioii gave way to lilnce 
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and astonishment: the volume lay unhurt in' the 
midst of the fire, and as the flames played innocently * 
about it, I could discover written in letters of gold, 
these words. The Bible. Atthat instant my ears were 
ravished with the sound of more than mortal music 
accompanying a hymn sung by invisible beings, of 
which I well remember the following verdes : 

* The words of the Lord are pUre words: even an- 
the silver, which in the earth is tried, and purified 
seven times in the fire. 

* More to be . desired are they than gold ; yea, 
than much fine gold : sweeter also than honey, and 
the honey-comb.' 

The united melody of instruments and voices, 
which formed a concert so exquisite, that, as Milton 
says, 'it might create a soul under the ribs of death,' 
threw me into such ecstasies, that I was awakened 
by their violence. 

& I am, Sir, 

. Your humble Servant, • 

caiTO. 
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iFadopius et sceUratus eodem, OVID. 

Thas was the father pious to a crime. ADDISON* 

It is contended by those who reject Christiamtyi 
that if revelation had been necessary as a rule of 
life to mankind, it would have been universal ; and 
they are, upon this principle, compelled to affirm that 
m\Y t» be arula of life, which is uaiTeisally kboy^ 
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But no rale of life is universally known, exo^ 
Ike dictates of consdenee. Withre^MCtt^liaitieiilar 
actions, opinion detennines whether thoy are good 
or ill ; and conscience approves or disapproves, in 
consequence of this determination, whether it be in 
favour of truth or falsehood. Nor can the errors of 
conscience be always imputed to a criminal n^lect 
of inquiry : those by whom a system of moral trudis 
\^as discovered through the gloom of paganism, have 
been considered as prodigies, and regarded by sue- 
ceasive ages with astonishment ^d admiration ; and 
that which immortalized one among many million^ 
can scarce be thought possible to alL Men do not 
usually shut their eyes against their immediate in- 
terest, however they may be thought to wink against 
their duty ; and so little does either appear to be 
discoverable by the light of nature, that where the 
Divine Prescription has either been withheld or cor- 
rupted, superstition has rendeted piety eniel, and 
error has armed virtue against herself; misery has 
been cultivated by those who^ have not incurred 
guilt; and though all men had been innocent, they 
mifht still have been wretched. 

In the reign of Yamodin the Magnificent, the 
kingdom of Golconda was depopulated by a pesti- 
lence ; and after every other attempt to propitiate 
the gods had failed, it was believed, according to 
the superstition-of the country, that they required the 
sacrifice of a virgin of royal blood. ' 

It happened that at this time there was no virm 
\}f the royal blood, but Tamira, the daughter of ¥ a* 
modin, whom he had betrothed to one of the princes 
of his court, intending that he should ^uebeed to ths 
throne ; for Yamodin had no son, and he was not 
Irilling that his empire diould destend to a woBuok 

Yamodin considered himaelf not leastksfathir 
•fhiij)^]^.thJttefTiiiir4; aad^ tiiMftit» wll| 



Lff whatever itlactance, determined to redeem the life 
or of the public with that of the individual. He pros- 
trated himself in the temple, and invoked his princi« 
pal idol as the fountain of life : ' from thee/ said he, 
* I have derived my being, and the life which I have 
propagated is thine : when I am about to restore it, 
• let me remember with gratitude, that I possessed it 
by thy bounty ; and let thy mercy accept it as a 
ransom for my people.' 

Orders were given for the sacrifice on the next 
day, and Tamira was permitted to dispose of 
the interval as she pleased. She received the inti- 
matiol^ of her father's pleasure without much sur* 
prise ; because, as she knew the custom of her coun- 
try, she scarce hoped that the demand of her life 
would have been delayed so long: she fortified 
herself against the terrors of death, by anticipating 
the honours that would be paid to her memory ; and 
had just triumphed over the desire of life, when, 
upon perceiving her lover enter the apartment, she 
lost her fortitude in a moment, and burst into tears. 
When they were alone, after his eyes had, like 
her's, overflowed with silent sorrow, he took her 
hand) and with a look of inexpressible anxiety and 
tenderness told her, that one expedient was yet left» 
by which her life might be preserved ; that he had 
bribed a priest to his interest, by whom the cere- 
monies of marriage might be immediately performed : 
that on the morrow, as she would be no longer a 
virgin, the propitiation of the gods could not be ef- 
fected by her death ; and that her tather, though for 
political purposes he might appear to be displeased* 
would yet secretly rejoice at an event, which, with- 
out his concurrence, had delivered him from the 
dreadful obligation of sacrificing an only child» 
through whom he hoped to transmit dominion to 
^ posterity. 
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To this propotel Tulnini, whose attftdune&t to tif^ 
was now strengtiMned bj lov6, and in whose bosom 
the tegtet of precluded pleasure had succeeded to th^ 
hope of g\otjy at length consented ; but dbe con^ 
sented widi all the timidity, reluctance, andoonitisiont 
Which are produced by a consciousness of euih ; and 
the prince hitn^elf introduced the man, who was t^ 
accomplish the purpose both of his ambition and 
his love, with apparent tremor and hesitation. 

On the morrow, when the priest stood ready at 
the altar to receive the victim, and the king com^ 
Bumded his daughter to be brought forth, the prince 
produced her as his wife. Yamodin stood some mo^ 
mentsin suspense ; and then dismissing the assembly, 
retired to his palace. After having remained about 
two hours in private, he sent for the prince. ' The 
eods,' said he, * though they contintie the pestilence, 
have yet iii mercy rescued my people from the op- 
pression of a tyrant, who appears to consider th^ 
life of millions as nothing iii compedtion with the 
indulgence of his lust, his avarice, or his ambition^* 
Yamodin then commanded him to be put to death, 
and the sentence Was executed the same hour. 

Tamira now repented in unutterable distress of k 
crime, by which the pleasures not only of possession 
but hope were precluded ; her attachment to life Was 
broken, by the very tneans which she had takeli to 

t reserve it ;. and as an atonement for the forfeit of 
er virginity, ^be determined to submit to that laW 
of marriage, from which as a princess Only she was 
exempted, and to thrOW herself On the pile by widch 
the body of her husband was to be consumed. To 
this her father consented : their ashes were Scattered 
to the winds, and their names were forbiddeti to be 
Repeated. 

If by these events it is evident that YamoAlA 
discerned no law which would have Justified thi 
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preservatiGii ^ W daughter ; and if it is absurd 
10 §ltppose his integrity to he viciQUS, because \^^ 
iia4 ie^ ppwer apd ODpQT^unity to obtaipknpwlpdgf 
than Plftto; it wiU follow, that, by whatever rule the 
q^latiQQ of bW^ sacrifice may be condemned, the 
fiQndupt qf Ywpdin, which would have produced 
such sacri^ce, was njorally right, and that of Ae prjnq^, 
Wbicb prevented it, was morally wrong ; that the coiir 
fieat of Tamir^l' to the inarriage was viqipus, and that 
hejr puici^o was heroic virtue, though in her mar- 
jriage she . concurred with a general law of nature, 
^nd by her death opposed it : for moral right and 
wrpqg are termd that are wholly relative to the agent 
by whom the a<*4on i§ performed, ap4 not to the 
action itself considered abstractedly, for abstractedly 
it can be right or wrong qnly in a natural sense. U 
appears, therefore, that Revelation is necessary to 
the establishment ^yen of natural religiop, and that 
it i^ more rational XQ suppose it has been vouchsafed 
in part than not at all* 

It may, perhaps, be asked, of what use thep is 
cQilscienpe as a g^ide pf )ife, since in these in- 
atancps it appears not; to coincide with the Divine 
Law, but to oppose it ; to condemn that which' is 
«j^Qined, and apprpvei tl^at which is forbidden! 
I^Ut tp this question tlip aofwer is easy. 

The end whiph cpns{;ience apprpvae is always 
good, though she sometimes mistakes t)ie means : 
iha end whjph Yamodin proposed, was deliverance 
frorn a pastil^Bcq; but he did not nor could know, 
that this end was pot to be obtained by human sa- 
crifice : and the end which conscience condemns, is 
always ill ; for the end proposed by the prince was 
private gain by public loss. By conscience, then, all 
men are restrained from intentional ill, and directed in 
their choice of 'the end though not of the means : it 
infallibly directs us to avoid guilt, but is not intend- 
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«d to secure us from error ; it is n^, therefore, eithe^ 
useless as a law to ourselves, &6t yet sufficient to 
regulate our conduct with respect to others ; it may 
sting with remorse, but it cannot cheer us with hope. 
It is by Revelation alone, that virtue and happiness 
are connected; by Revelation, *we are led into all 
truth f conscience is directed to efiect its purpose, 
and repentance is encouraged by the htSpe of par- 
lion. If this sun is risen upon our ^hemisphere, let 
\is not consider it only as the object of speculation 
and inquiry ; let us rejoice in its influence, and walk 
by its light ; regarding rather with contempt than 
indignation, those who are only solicitous . to dis- 
cover, why its radiance is not farther diffused ; and 
wilfully shut their eyes against it because they see 
others stumble to whom it has been denied. 

It is not necessary to incjuire, what would be de« 
termined at the Great Tribunal, concerning a hea*. 
then who bad in every instance obeyed the dictates 
of conscience, however erroneous ; because it will 
readily be granted, that no such moral perfection 
was eVer found among men : but it is easy to ascef'^ 
tain the fate of those, ' who love darkness rathel* 
than light, because their deeds are evil ;' who vio- 
late the law that has been written upon the heart, 
and reject that which has been ofifei^ them from 
above ; who though their sins are as scarlet, cavil 
at the terms on which they might be white as snow; 
and though their iniquities have been mullipfied 
wi^out number, revile the hand that woi]^ blot 
them from the Register of Heaven. 
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